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INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


By Joun A. Ryan, D.D. 


RESIDENT HOOVER, a few 
months ago, advanced as the 
reason for not calling an extra ses- 
sion of Congress to deal with the de- 
pression and unemployment, that 
“we cannot legislate ourselves out 
of world-wide depression.” The 
clear implication of this statement 
is that the depression in the United 
States is caused by international 
factors and can be ended only by an 
improvement in the international 
situation. I take the liberty of de- 
nying both parts of this implication. 
The American depression began 
without any influence from abroad 
and at least nine-tenths of it can 
disappear without any help from 
that source. Here is the simple and 
sufficient proof of these statements. 
Industrial activity in one country 
can be affected by the industrial op- 
erations in another country only 
through foreign trade. An interna- 
tionally caused decline in business 
activity can occur only through a 
diminution of exports. Our depres- 
sion was well under way before our 
exports began to fall off. Our ex- 


ports constitute only nine per cent 
of our total production. At present 
they are at least fifty per cent less 
than they were in the prosperous 
months of 1929. Multiply nine per 
cent by fifty per cent and you have 
a product of four and one-half per 
cent. This represents the propor- 
tion of our depression which is due 
to foreign influences. How prepos- 
terous then it is to seek an alibi for 
the American depression in the 
world-wide depression! 

The principle just laid down holds 
true likewise for every other coun- 
try. The proportion of the business 
depression which is due to interna- 
tional factors is exactly measured 
by the decline in its exports. How 
else could its business be affected by 
changes in the economic conditions 
of foreign countries? What inter- 
national change other than a decline 
in foreign demand could bring about 
a diminution of the business or the 
volume of employment in any coun- 
try? Obviously there is no other 
possible cause. 

It should be noted that a given 
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percentage of decline in exports may 
cause much more unemployment in 
one country than another. Where 
the proportion of the total product 
exported is very large, a given per 
cent of decline in exports, say twen- 
ty-five, will produce much more 
harmful effects upon business and 
employment than the same decline 
will produce in a country which ex- 
ports a small proportion of its total 
production. Had the decrease in 
British exports in the last year and 
a half been as large as the decrease 
in American exports, the former 
country would be in even worse con- 
dition than it is to-day, inasmuch 
as it exports a much greater share 
of its total product than does the 
United States. 

The decline in exports is, how- 
ever, only the immediate cause of 
the internationally produced unem- 
ployment. It is itself the effect of 
more complex causes. What are 
these causes? Apparently the main 
factor has been overproduction. At 
least, there has been relative over- 
production of the principal com- 
modities that enter into export 
trade. As far back as 1925, the 
world market had a surplus of from 
sixty to seventy million tons of coal, 
coke and lignite. Between Decem- 
ber, 1929 and 1930, the world pro- 
duction of crude oil had so far ex- 
ceeded the demand as to bring the 
price down from $1.45 to 95 cents 
per barrel. Between 1911 and 1930, 
wheat acreage increased from forty- 
seven to sixty-one million in the 
United States, from seven and a half 
to seventeen million in Australia 
and from ten to twenty-five million 
in Canada. During the same period, 
a considerable increase occurred in 
the wheat raising land of Argentina 
and several other countries. 


The production of sugar in- 
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creased fifty per cent between 1914 
and 1929. Unrefined sugar is sell- 
ing at a price which is much below 
the cost of production anywhere. In 
December, 1930, the stocks of crude 
rubber in the United States were 
the largest in history. Between Jan- 
uary, 1929, and October, 1930, the 
world stocks of copper multiplied 
six times, while the price fell from 
twenty-two cents to nine and a half 
cents per pound. The production of 
silver is greater and the price lower 
than ever before. At the beginning 
of the present year, the stocks of 
coffee on hand sufficed for more 
than a year’s consumption, with the 
new crop ready for the harvest. 
Prices are approximately one-half 
of what they were a year ago. There 
is similar overproduction in textiles, 
especially in cotton products. Be- 
tween 1913 and 1929 Britain’s loss 
of export trade in these products 
was two and one-half billion square 
yards, of which one and a half bil- 
lion was due to the development of 
new textile industries in other coun- 
tries. Substantially the same story 
of excessive productive capacity is 
true of steel and its cognate prod- 
ucts. 

From an article published in the 
London Times about a year ago, I 
quote the following summary state- 
ment: 


“Taking the world in general, the 
increase in productive capacity of 
the basic industries since 1913 has 
been far greater than growth in the 
volume of international trade. The 
various nations of Europe and Asia, 
to say nothing of the United States, 
have striven hard to attain a far 
greater degree of economic self- 
sufficiency. India, China and Japan, 
for instance, have vastly increased 
their production of cotton goods; 

















Germany has gone far towards re- 
gaining the ground which she lost 
owing to the transfer of Alsace and 
Lorraine to France; Spain and the 
countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe, Brazil and Argentina, not to 
mention India and Australia, have 
all been building up manufacturing 
industries of their own behind tariff 
barriers.” 


The pressure to keep the plants 
going has been well described in a 
recent book, The World’s Economic 
Dilemma, by Dr. Patterson. 


“To make money one must sell 
goods in markets. There are no 
satisfactory limits. A business man 
must sell all he can. To gain a mar- 
ket is often the only way to ward 
off failure, while to lose a market 
may be to invite bankruptcy. Do- 
mestic markets may be large and 
able to absorb a huge output. But, 
if so, plant capacity is soon extend- 
ed sufficiently and often far more 
than sufficiently to meet this domes- 
tic demand. To meet a temporary 
increase in orders, plants are built 
that prove far greater than are need- 
ed in ordinary times. The inevita- 
ble result is a scramble for markets 
here, there, and everywhere, both at 
home and abroad. And no exten- 
sion of markets either at home or 
abroad is a solution. As fast as 
these markets are secured, plants to 
supply them are built and the old 
scramble is renewed. There is no 
limit to be rationally set for the steel 
market or the textile market or the 
coal market or for any other mar- 
ket so long as an unrestrained com- 
petition is the only determinant. 
And with government support and 
perhaps public subsidies for each 
national group no peaceful adjust- 
ment is possible.” 
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The overdevelopment of indus- 
tries producing for world markets 
involves the same evils as the exces- 
sive capacity of industries whose 
market is in their own country; it 
is always an indication that there 
are more men than jobs. Without 
a surplus of labor, capitalists would 
not put their money into unneces- 
sary plants, nor struggle to find or 
create markets for intractable sur- 
pluses; they would invest in indus- 
tries that already have an assured 
market. The continued existence of 
excessive plant capacity in most of 
the great fundamental industries 
shows that there are no other re- 
ceptacles for the profitable employ- 
ment of surplus capital and labor. 

The present world situation was 
described by a British delegate to 
the recent International Chamber of 
Commerce gathered in Washington, 
as one in which we are starving be- 
cause our productive capacity is too 
great. Is there no way out? Dur- 
ing the last ten years several confer- 
ences were held in Europe to dis- 
cuss remedies for the industrial de- 
cline in that part of the world. The 
International Association on Unem- 
ployment, meeting at Luxembourg 
in September, 1923, invited its con- 
stituent national groups to consider 
eight suggestions. Of these the most 
fundamental and most valuable 
were the three which recommended 
the abandonment of excessive pro- 
ductive tariffs, redistribution of 
population and increased public 
works in periods of depression. At 
the end of September, 1924, the 
executive committee of this Associa- 
tion likewise made eight recommen- 
dations which, in the main, were a 
repetition of those suggested by the 
Association a year earlier. The In- 
ternational Federation of Trade 
Unions meeting in Zurich, January, 
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1931, demanded higher wages and 
shorter hours. At the end of the 
same month, the Unemployment 
Committee of the International La- 
bor Office submitted certain obser- 
vations on the causes of the world 
depression. Of these the most fun- 
damental related to the artificial 
barriers set up by excessive national 
tariffs, the war debts and repara- 
tions and the bad distribution of 
population. 

What would seem to be the most 
nearly adequate remedies for the 
present international overproduc- 
tion and unemployment? The first 
and most obvious is the abolition 
of the unnatural, uneconomic and 
indefensible national tariffs that 
have been established in many 
countries of Europe since the war, 
and the drastic reduction of prac- 
tically all protective tariff duties 
throughout the world, including 
those existing in the United States. 
A considerable part of the overpro- 
duction of important commodities 
in Europe is due to the attempt of 
several countries to make them- 
selves economically self-sufficient by 
producing goods which they could 
obtain more cheaply from other 
countries. The labor employed in 
turning out these products could be 
much more economically engaged in 
producing other kinds of goods to 
be exported in exchange for the 
former. Akin to the waste and dis- 
location caused by tariffs, are those 
resulting from the attempt to pay 
war debts and reparations. In this 
situation, the determining position 
is occupied by Germany. The great- 
er part of the German reparation 
payments are passed on by the 
countries receiving them to the 
United States as interest on the war 
loans. Since both reparations and 
war debts can be paid only in goods 
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and since the United States does not 
want to take any goods which com- 
pete with the products of our own 
industries, the result is continued 
interference and friction in interna- 
tional trade. In recent years Ger- 
many has provided most of her rep- 
aration payments out of money bor- 
rowed from the United States. Ob- 
viously this method of discharging 
international obligations cannot go 
on forever. Indeed, it has for the 
time being almost entirely ceased. 
Even if her creditors were willing to 
accept all the reparation payments 
in the form of goods, Germany 
would be unable to provide the enor- 
mous quantities called for under the 
Young Plan. The appeal of the Ger- 
man Government for a revision and 
reduction of the reparation obliga- 
tions is entirely reasonable and 
ought to receive a favorable re- 
sponse not only for the sake of Ger- 


many but in the interest of all the 


countries concerned. If the repara- 
tions were entirely wiped out, Ger- 
many could exchange the goods now 
due on that account for imports of 
which she stands in absolute need, 
particularly in the form of raw ma- 
terials for her manufactures. The 
cancellation of the war debts owed 
to the United States by France, 
Great Britain, Italy and some other 
countries, would have similar good 
effects on a larger portion of the 
field of international trade. 

The adoption of the foregoing 
measures would not, however, do 
more than mitigate the problem. 
There would still remain the funda- 
mental source of maladjustment, de- 
scribed by Professor Patterson in 
the following words: “For the world 
as a whole, plant capacity in many 
lines of manufacture has been ex- 
panded far beyond the present abil- 
ity of the world’s markets to take 




















the potential output.” Even if all 
the industries which are artificially 
supported by uneconomic tariffs 
were to disappear, the world’s pro- 
ductive capacity “in many lines of 
manufacture” would still exceed the 
demands of the world’s markets. 
Professor Patterson suggests that 
“if the people of the various coun- 
tries do not all attempt to make the 
same, or other commodities that are 
closely competitive, an amazing de- 
gree of prosperity is possible for 
everybody.” He urges the great in- 
dustrial countries to adopt the pol- 
icy of “diversification of effort.” 
This advice is plausible, but too sim- 
ple. It is constantly offered to men 
in the overcrowded professions and 
industries of our own country, but 
its effectiveness is always hindered 
by the same obstacle that confronts 
the owners and employees in the 
overdeveloped industries of Europe 
and South America. There do not 
seem to be any other industries or 
callings which are less developed or 
which offer greater opportunities. 
All seem to be overcrowded. 

The standard method now recom- 
mended to meet this difficulty is re- 
striction and allocation by interna- 
tional treaties. The principal in- 
dustrial nations should agree upon 
the amounts and proportions of the 
principal commodities which are to 
be exported by the respective coun- 
tries, in accordance with their re- 
spective needs and their capacities 
to produce the various kinds of 
goods. For example, a country 
which is largely dependent upon the 
exportation of one or two commod- 
ities should be permitted to produce 
and export a greater proportion of 
the total of these kinds of goods 
than a country which has a greater 
variety of resources. Undoubtedly 
this plan would be scientific and ef- 
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fective and it ought to be adopted. 
However, it is confronted by two se- 
rious difficulties: national rivalries 
and the problem of administration. 
The outcome of the recently formed 
international agreement to regulate 
the production of sugar will be 
watched with great interest, if not 
with confident hope. 

Even if this plan were put into 
successful operation as regards all 
the great export commodities which 
are now produced in excessive quan- 
tities, the main problem would still 
be a considerable distance from so- 
lution. There would still remain 
the fundamental question: what is 
to be done with the labor and capi- 
tal which is forbidden to enter the 
regulated and restricted industries? 
For the international control that 
we are considering would obviously 
reduce the amount of capital and 
labor required in these industries. 
The root of the difficulty is that sev- 
eral of the highly industrialized 
countries are equipped by nature or 
by economic development, or by 
both, to produce a few staple com- 
modities more profitably than any- 
thing else, while the less developed 
countries either cannot produce a 
sufficient quantity of other kinds of 
goods to exchange for the total sup- 
ply of those staples, or are unable 
to induce the more developed coun- 
tries to take their own entire output. 
Possibly China and the other back- 
ward countries could take the en- 
tire output of staple commodities 
from the more developed industrial 
countries if they had sufficient cap- 
ital to produce and export the goods 
needed by the other countries. For- 
eign capital, however, seems less 
likely to go into this type of indus- 
tries than to set up factories in 
China and other undeveloped coun- 
tries for turning out the same kinds 
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of goods that are now superabun- 
dantly produced in the industrial- 
ized countries. Instead of mitigat- 
ing, this would intensify the prob- 
lem of world overproduction. 

At present several countries seem 
to be in about the same position as 
a group of ten farmers who are all 
engaged in raising and _ selling 
wheat, the demand for which is suf- 
ficient to keep only nine farms in 
profitable operation. Suppose the 
ten agree to eliminate one of their 
number by the ancient device of 
casting lots. The unlucky number 
is drawn by Brown, who must now 
stop raising wheat. What is he to 
do? He has three possible choices, 
to raise some other agricultural 
product for sale, to migrate or to 
produce practically everything that 
he needs in order to live. The first 
choice is impracticable because the 
market for all the other staple agri- 


cultural products is as unprofitable 
as that for wheat. Migration he can- 


not or will not adopt. Hence, he 
must try to raise enough food of all 
sorts to support himself, and the 
family must even make their own 
clothes and furniture. 

While this supposition is extreme 
and the comparison goes a trifle 
lame, it is suggestive and fundamen- 
tally correct as applying to the in- 
ternational situation. If the labor 
and capital which are now unable to 
find employment in the staple man- 
ufactures of the great industrial 
countries, cannot or will not migrate 
to lands where they might produce 
primary goods, both for their home 
use and to exchange for the prod- 
ucts that might be manufactured by 
that part of the surplus capital and 
labor remaining at home, they must 
turn to the soil of their own coun- 
try and produce their own food- 
stuffs and perhaps certain other pri- 
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mary goods. This is indeed less 
economical than to import food, but 
since the food producing countries 
are unwilling to take additional 
quantities of manufactured goods 
from the industrialized countries, 
the surplus labor and capital in the 
latter must be applied on the land 
athome. Consider the case of Great 
Britain. The chronic unemploy- 
ment which has afflicted that coun- 
try since the close of the World 
War is due mainly to the fact that 
her exports have declined to seven- 
ty-five or eighty per cent of their 
pre-war volume. Suppose that the 
internationally fixed division of ex- 
port trade should not permit Great 
Britain to increase her exports above 
the present figures. A part of the 
surplus labor could be put at work 
on the land to produce foodstuffs 
and other primary goods. While 
this arrangement would not sup- 
port as high an average standard of 
living as would be possible if all the 
staple British industries were able 
to export as much as they sent out 
before the war, it would make pos- 
sible a higher average standard than 
that which now prevails in that 
country. A part of the group now 
in receipt of the “dole,” so-called, 
would produce foodstuffs for them- 
selves and for the other part, while 
the latter could find employment in 
the manufacturing industries turn- 
ing out the clothing, shelter and 
furniture necessary for themselves 
and the portion of the unemployed 
that had gone back to the land. No 
diminution of the present volume of 
either exports or imports need re- 
sult from this arrangement. It 
would merely mean an increase in 
the domestic supply of certain kinds 
of goods that are now exported and 
imported. These increased sup- 
plies would be purchased by those 




















who are producing them, but who 
formerly maintained an inadequate 
existence upon the “dole,” that is, 
upon goods provided by those who 
were fortunate enough to have reg- 
ular incomes. 

The international economic prob- 
lem is essentially this: too much of 
certain goods is produced by cer- 
tain countries. The cause of this is 
an abundance of capital and tech- 
nological improvement in certain in- 
dustries, particularly those capable 
of mass production, for example, 
steel and textiles. The result is 
that all the goods cannot be sold. 
It is essentially the same condition 
as now exists in the United States 
with only this difference, that ap- 
parently we are equipped to pro- 
duce an excess of all the staple com- 
modities. The obvious remedy is 
a better division of labor. Let la- 
bor emigrate to those countries that 
have good natural resources but are 
not yet adequately supplied with 
manufactured industries. This 
remedy, however, is not practicable 
on a sufficiently large scale. For 
the great industrial countries of Eu- 
rope, therefore, the only recourse is 
better utilization of the land as il- 
lustrated above in the case of Great 
Britain. For the great agricultural 
countries, such as several in South 
America, the practical remedy is in- 
creased development of manufac- 
tures. Manufacturing countries 
which have not such land re- 
sources as Great Britain, for exam- 
ple, Italy, must either be permitted 
to export all the manufactured 
goods that they can produce, or a 
considerable proportion of its peo- 
ple must emigrate, or the majority 
must continue on a low plane of liv- 
ing. The agricultural country which 
is raising too much of certain food- 
stuffs, for example, Brazil, must ob- 
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tain capital to develop manufactures 
or be content with a low standard of 
living as regards artificial comforts 
and luxuries. 

There remains for brief consider- 
ation three remedies that, as we 
have seen above, were recommend- 
ed by certain international associa- 
tions. These are public works in 
time of depression, higher wages 
and reduced working time. Aill 
three are fully applicable to the 
United States. We have abundant 
money and credit to finance a great 
program of public works which 
would accelerate our emergence 
from the existing depression. Many 
proofs of our abundant money and 
credit might be given, but it will be 
sufficient to recall the six billion dol- 
lars which was subscribed a few 
months ago in response to the Fed- 
eral Government’s offer of a bond 
issue of only $800,000,000. Our in- 
dustrial leaders and our public of- 
ficials, particularly the President 
and Congress, are guilty of almost 
criminal negligence for failing to 
adopt this program eighteen months 
ago. The remedies of higher wages 
and shorter hours are likewise fully 
applicable to the United States, since 
we have an abundance of productive 
capacity and since our foreign trade 
is relatively so small that we can 
have any kind of industrial system 
that we are intelligent enough to es- 
tablish. 

These remedies are not so widely 
applicable to the industrial coun- 
tries of Europe. Their resources 
and surpluses are not nearly so 
great as ours. They have not the 
same abundant means for creating 
public works. Since they are so 
largely dependent upon exports, 
they cannot afford to lose a portion 
of their markets through an increase 
in the costs of production and the 
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prices which they demand for their 
exported products. Therefore, the 
extent to which they can afford to 
reduce unemployment by increasing 
wages and shortening hours is rath- 
er severely limited. Nevertheless, 
some of these countries, particular- 
ly Great Britain, still seem to be put- 
ting too much of the national in- 
come into instruments of produc- 
tion either at home or abroad. Some 
of these investments could, with ad- 
vantage, be diverted into wages. 
Since most of the industrially ad- 
vanced countries of Europe already 
have fairly reasonable working 
hours and could occupy most of 
their productive capacity in turning 
out the necessaries and comforts of 
life, they probably could not advan- 
tageously adopt the remedy of 
shorter working time. 

International economic relations 
and conditions are more unsatisfac- 
tory and more disturbing than they 
have been for over a century. They 
not only involve a great amount of 
unnecessary human suffering but 
present the constant threat of war, 
of a war which may destroy civiliza- 
tion. The tragic irony of the situa- 
tion is that the productive resources 
and capacity of the world are great- 
er than they have ever been in the 
time covered by recorded history. 
The inventive genius and the indus- 
try of men have made possible a suf- 
ficient amount of goods to supply 
the whole of the world’s population 
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with the elementary necessaries, to 
furnish a very large proportion with 
elementary comforts and to pro- 
vide a considerable number with 
luxuries. Human intelligence, how- 
ever, has not devised means to con- 
vert these potentialities into real- 
ities, to bring about the necessary 
division of labor and distribution of 
goods. In this field, human intelli- 
gence has fallen far behind its 
achievements in the field of produc- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, we should not se- 
verely criticize the intelligence of 
Europe. Here in the United States 
the problem of distribution, the 
problem of abolishing unemploy- 
ment, the problem of providing all 
with an abundance of necessaries 
and comforts, is much simpler than 
it is in the lands beyond the Atlan- 
tic. We have far greater natural re- 
sources, greater mental alertness, 
greater inventiveness, greater initia- 
tive and are less hampered by tradi- 
tions and by reverence for ancient 
ways and methods; regardless of 
what other nations do, we have the 
power to set our own economic 
house in order. Yet we have up to 
the present lamentably and com- 
pletely failed. In the presence of 
the economic miseries of Europe, in 
the presence of the baffling interna- 
tional economic problems, our prop- 
er attitude is not of complacency or 
superiority, but of self-accusation, 
chagrin and humility. 


























COWPER' 


(1731-1931) 


By MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL 


His highest honours to the heart belong; 


His virtues formed the magic of his song. 
—From Hayley’s Epitaph. 


N this year 1931, and in the month 

of November, all English speak- 
ing people, and many people of oth- 
er nations, are quietly and grate- 
fully celebrating the second cente- 
nary of the birth of William Cow- 
per, a poet as much beloved for his 
heart as for his song, a letter-writer 
surpassing all others in purity of 
style and every quality of entertain- 
ment, and in his life-history by far 
the most attractive, impressive and 
sympathetic figure among the illus- 
trious insane. 

William Cowper was born at 
Great Berkhampstead in Hertford- 
shire, where his father was Vicar, 
on the 26th November, 1731. His 
mother, made dear to all the world 
by her son’s exquisite lines on her 
picture, was of the family of John 
Donne, the poet. The Cowpers were 
of an ancient and noble English 
family. The Norman-French form 
of the name, Cupére, on the roll of 
Battle Abbey, is proof sufficient that 
we should follow the family in pro- 
nouncing it Cooper and not Cow- 
per. The poet’s mother was de- 
scended from King Henry III. This 
explains the lines in the lovely 


elegy: 


iLives: Southey, Benham, J. G. Frazer, 
Wright. 
Letters: Southey, Benham, Lucas, Frazer, 
Wright. 


Poems: Globe, Oxford, John Cann Bailey. 
To all the above I gratefully express indebt- 
edness. 





“My boast is not that I deduce my 
birth 
From loins enthroned and rulers of 
the earth; 
But higher far my proud preten- 
sions rise— 
The son of parents passed into the 
skies.” 


His mother passed into those blest 
regions when the tender, sensitive 
child, who so much needed her care, 
was but six years of age; his father, 
Dr. John Cowper, D.D., one of 
George II.’s chaplains, lived till the 
year 1756. 

At seven years of age, Cowper was 
sent to a boarding school where he 
was subjected to long-continued, se- 
cret, brutal bullying by a boy twice 
his age. It is satisfactory to know 
that the young ruffian was found 
out, punished and expelled from the 
school. The horrors of this experi- 
ence left a lasting impression upon 
his sensitive mind. In 1741 he went 
to Westminster school where he re- 
mained till the year 1748. His 
school life there seems, on the 
whole, to have been happy. Profit- 
able intellectually it most certainly 
was, for he left school at seventeen 
a perfect Greek and Latin scholar, 
and the exercise thus given to the 
mind makes all other intellectual 
acquisitions easy. But whatever 
seeds of religion he may have car- 
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ried to school were, he tells us, all 
marred and corrupted before his ap- 
prenticeship to the Classics had 
come to an end. “I left Westmin- 
ster,” he writes in the Memoir of 
his Early Life, “as ignorant of all 
kinds of religion as the satchel at 
my back.” 

In 1749 he was articled to an at- 
torney so that he might become 
qualified in law. During the three 
years of this apprenticeship, he 
spent much time at the house of his 
uncle, Ashley Cowper, in Southamp- 
ton Row, and fell deeply in love with 
the youngest daughter, his cousin 
Theodora. The love poems he ad- 
dressed to her have inevitably been 
published seeing that she did not 
destroy them: they are poor, and as 
poetry, negligible. Setting aside 
these, Cowper has only written on 
the subject of love some sixty lines 
in his poem, “Retirement,” an un- 


precedented phenomenon in a poet, 
but it sits on him with a perfect fit- 


ness. Ashley Cowper forbade the 
marriage, not so much on account of 
the relationship for the Cowper 
pedigree shows a good deal of inter- 
marrying, but because the young 
man, whose patrimony was small, 
did not seem to him at all likely to 
make headway in a combative 
world. 

Cowper took Chambers in the 
Middle Temple when he was twen- 
ty-one, was called to the Bar in 
1754, and between the Middle and 
the Inner Temple passed eleven to 
twelve years of his life without a 
single client seeking his services as 
a barrister. But he had a library in 
those days, and acquired a good 
knowledge of English literature, nor 
did he allow the classics to rust and 
he was particularly constant to his 
beloved Homer. Cowper says that 
he passed these years in the Temple 
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“in an uninterrupted course of sin- 
ful indulgence.” Irrevocably cut off 
from the marriage of a first love, 
and being wholly without religion, 
what else was likely to happen? 
But his accusation was written after 
a tempestuous “conversion,” and 
there is likely enough to be exag- 
geration in it. Whatever his back- 
slidings, of one thing we may be 
sure: the sincerity of his whole- 
hearted grief and repentance. 

In 1763 Cowper was offered by a 
distinguished kinsman who had the 
patronage of them, the choice of 
three lucrative posts in the House 
of Lords. He was of a highly strung 
and nervous temperament, and had 
already had, as far back as 1752, an 
attack of that inherited melancholia 
which was to cloud the whole of his 
life. To prepare himself for his 
post, he had to attend for some 
months at the Office of the House 
of Lords, and after that was to come 
the ordeal of a public examination 
at the bar of the House. The pros- 
pect preyed on his nerves and com- 
pletely unmanned him. “To require 
my attendance at the bar of the 
House that I might publicly entitle 
myself to the office was, in effect, 
to exclude me from it,” he writes in 
his melancholy early Memoir. 
“They to whom a public exhibition 
of themselves on any occasion is 
mortal poison, may have some idea 
of the horror of my situation; oth- 
ers can have none.” He could not 
back out of the appointment with- 
out compromising his relative. 
Therefore a valid reason must be 
found. He cast about for delivery, 
and began to look upon madness as 
the only chance of escape. “I looked 
forward to it with impatient expec- 
tation. My chief fear was, that my 
senses would not fail me in time 
enough to excuse my appearance at 























the bar.” But madness still lagged 
behind, and now self-slaughter pre- 
sented itself as the only means of 
evasion left. He attempted his life 
in four different ways, and was 
rather wonderfully preserved. In 
the fourth attempt he succeeded one 
early morning in hanging himself 
to a bed-post by a garter. He lost 
consciousness, fell to the floor, and 
recovering, stumbled back into bed. 
This was the very morning that his 
kinsman was to call at his Cham- 
bers to take him to the House of 
Lords. He did call, and saw for 
himself that all possibility of a pub- 
lic career for his cousin was at an 
end. 

A great change now came over 
Cowper. He realized that he had 
committed a sin, and began to grope 
for religion. But his mental dis- 
orders grew apace, and he was soon 
immersed deep and darkly, in that 
madness which in his perplexity he 
had so ardently invoked to save 
him. His very affectionate younger 
brother John had come up from 
Cambridge at the first call of dis- 
tress, and removed him to Dr. Na- 
thaniel Cotton’s private asylum at 
St. Albans, an institution much in 
advance of the day. After about a 
year’s residence he recovered, and 
underwent a vehement Evangelical 
conversion. “In a moment I be- 
lieved and received the Gospel,” he 
says. He lingered on with Dr. Cot- 
ton, himself a deeply religious man, 
for a year after his cure, “and much 
sweet communion I had with him 
concerning the things of our salva- 
tion.” 

Cowper left St. Albans at the age 
of thirty-four without any notion of 
taking up a profession in life. His 
wish was to lodge near his brother, 
and his brother found him a lodg- 
ing at Huntingdon, sixteen miles 
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from Cambridge. Here he got to 
know the Rev. Morley Unwin and 
his wife, Mary, and became a lodger 
in their house. Their son, William, 
soon afterwards a clergyman, be- 
came Cowper’s close friend and 
steady correspondent. Mr. Morley 
Unwin was killed in an accident in 
July, 1767, and Mrs. Unwin, with 
Cowper and her daughter, moved to 
Olney in Bucks, so as to be near the 
Rev. John Newton, Curate-in-charge 
there, and a leading light in the 
Evangelical movement. Newton, 
after a rough life as a sailor and 
master in command of vessels en- 
gaged in the slave-trade, became a 
convert to Evangelical doctrines and 
took orders in the Church of Eng: 
land. There is no question of his 
great sincerity and great ability, but 
Newton was hardly the ideal “spir- 
itual director” for so sensitive a soul 
as Cowper’s. A robust character 
himself, he could know nothing of 
the agony and “mortal poison” of 
public appearances, and Cowper, 
besides other activities, was even re- 
quired to lead in extempore prayer. 
It is not to be wondered at that, in 
1773, there was another dangerous 
attack of lunacy accompanied by at- 
tempts on his life, and that the idea 
that he was eternally reprobate was 
more than ever deeply fixed in his 
mind. 

It was on recovery from this at- 
tack that Cowper began to take to 
gardening and carpentering and the 
care of household pets. Some one 
had made him a present of three 
leverets: two he tamed to perfec- 
tion, old Tiney alone, as we are told 
in his wonderful epitaph, keeping 
his native wildness: 


“Here lies whom hound did ne’er 
pursue, 
Nor swifter greyhound follow, 
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Whose foot ne’er tainted morning 
dew, 

Nor ear heard huntsman’s hal- 
loo; 


“Old Tiney, surliest of his kind, 
Who, nursed with tender care, 

And to domestic bounds confined, 
Was still a wild Jack hare. 


“A turkey carpet was his lawn, 
Whereon he loved to bound, 
To skip and gambol like a fawn, 

And swing his rump around. 


“I kept him for his humour’s sake, 
For he would oft beguile 
My heart from thoughts that made 
it ache, 
And force me to a smile. 


“But now beneath this walnut shade 
He finds his long last home, 
And waits, in snug concealment 
laid, 
Till gentler Puss shall come.” 


Cowper has immortalized his hares 
in prose too, as choice a bit of prose 
as is to be found in the garden of 


English literature. The account of 
them appeared in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for June, 1784. It has 
been reprinted in the Oxford Cow- 
per, pp. 652-656. The clarity of his 
thinking and writing, his apparent 
joy and interest in all life, his hap- 
piness in writing to his friends, his 
charming courtesy, his ready con- 
sideration for all, fill us with a blank 
astonishment when we realize that 
he was one who never ceased to suf- 
fer, now more now less, from the 
mania of a settled unutterable de- 
spair. Still more wonderful, the 
acme of sanity one would think, is 
his sense of fun, and the constant 
delightful play of his wit and hu- 
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mor. The sane would shrink from 
it, but he can even jest at the ex- 
pense of madness. “The author of 
it had the good hap to be crazed,” 
he says writing to his cousin, Lady 
Hesketh,—_June 3, 1788,—“or he 
had never produced anything half 
so clever, for you will ever observe, 
that they who are said to have lost 
their wits, have more than other 
people.” Yet of Despair he says: 
“It is never out of my mind one 
minute of the whole day!” (To 
Newton, March 19, 1784.) 

In 1780, Newton was appointed to 
the City living of St. Mary Wool- 
noth, and bade good-by to Olney. 
Cowper kept up a continual friend- 
ly correspondence with him. There 
is a certain restraint, a greater seri- 
ousness in his letters to Newton, but 
he could joke with him at times 
quite freely, and to him is written 
the famous riming letter, said to be 
the first of its kind: My very dear 
friend, | am going to send, etc. 
(July 12, 1781.) 

At the age of fifty Cowper, under 
Mrs. Unwin’s ever beneficent influ- 
ence, seriously turned his attention 
for the first time to writing poetry 
on a large scale. His first volume 
was published by Joseph Johnson of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard in 1782: 
Poems by William Cowper of the 
Inner Temple, Esq. The volume 
contained eight large pieces embrac- 
ing some 6,000 lines, all written in 
riming couplets. They are full of 
strong, pithy and beautiful pas- 
sages, but Cowper was soon to do 
much greater things. I find in these 
poems a delightful English, natural 
and pure, free from “creamy 
smoothness,” free from affectation 
and all conceits. They are extraor- 
dinarily quotable, full of sayings 
most applicable to our own days, 
and at times not without a certain 
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prophetic touch. He might have 
been gazing in a spirit of compas- 
sion upon the plight of all the na- 
tions to-day when he writes: 


“War lays a burden on the reeling 
State, 
And peace does nothing to relieve 
the weight.” 
—Expostulation, 306-07. 


This first volume of Cowper’s may 
be described as having been “well 
received,” but it brought him nei- 
ther guineas nor popularity. 

A new influence came into Cow- 
per’s life after the completion of 
this volume. Lady Austen, the 
widow of Sir Robert Austen, bar- 
onet, took up her residence in Ol- 
ney, and became fast friends with 
Cowper and Mrs. Unwin. When 
staying with them she noticed one 
day a fit of melancholy coming over 
the poet. At such moments he 
needed rousing and _ distracting. 
She told him the story of the disas- 
trous holiday ride of a Cheapside 
linen-draper called Beyer. Cowper 
was hugely amused: the thought of 
it kept him awake and entertained 
half the night, and at breakfast 
time he produced the first rough 
draft of the immortal “Diverting 
History of John Gilpin.” The bal- 
lad, a new departure in ballads, ap- 
peared anonymously in the Public 
Advertiser of Nov. 14, 1782, and 
when John Henderson, “the Bath 
Roscius,” recited it later on at a pub- 
lic reading, it took the town by 
storm. It was Lady Austen, too, 
who was the inspirer of one of his 
finest efforts. She had asked him 
to write verses on the loss of the 
Royal George which could be sung 
to the tune of the march in Handel’s 
Scipio. He did not like the meter 
which the music obliged him to 
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adopt, but nevertheless produced a 
deeply moving dirge, one of the no- 
blest in the language: Toll for the 
brave! 

But Lady Austen was to inspire 
him also to a far greater work than 
these two pieces. She repeatedly 
urged him to write something in 
blank verse. “I will,” he said at 
length, “if you will give me a sub- 
ject.”. . . “Then write upon this 
sofa,” she said, laughingly. Amused 
and happy, he set to work at once. 
And because he had been set a task 
he called his poem “The Task.” 
The trifling subject of the sofa, giv- 
en in fun, was soon dropped, and 
“The Task” developed into a mag- 
nificent poem of over 5,000 lines. 
Lady Austen had not only inspired 
one of the greatest of poems: she 
had delivered him from the tyranny 
of the couplet, “the jingling sound 
of like endings,” as Milton scorn- 
fully called all rime. This deliver- 
ance from “the troublesome and 
modern bondage of riming,” adds 
enormously to the beauty and effec- 
tiveness of the work. “The Task” 
was written in about a year. It was 
published in 1785, again by John- 
son, and Cowper awoke, not mere- 
ly to find himself famous, but to be 
acclaimed as one of England’s great 
poets. And such we may assured- 
ly again acclaim him in this, the 
second centenary of his birth. Great 
indeed, but he can by no means be 
classified. Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Milton: these are Eng- 
land’s four greatest poets. It is 
only when the question is asked: 
who next?, that disputation begins. 
Cowper is altogether too much apart 
to be ranked. He had morality and 
religion to a degree that none of our 
other great poets had: that gives 
him his superiority. It is the poet’s 
ideal that counts in the long run. 
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There is such sanity in his conduct 
and principles as to make the Shel- 
leys and the Byrons seem insane by 
contrast. In language at least he 
carries it before all who came after 
Milton, and all, save three, who went 
before him. His language is so 
simple and natural, that it is im- 
possible to imagine a parodist paro- 
dying a letter of Cowper’s, and that 
is surely the supreme test of lan- 
guage in its perfection. 

The fame which “The Task” 
brought to Cowper also brought 
about a welcome renewal of rela- 
tions with his family. With joy he 
acknowledges on the 12th October, 
1785, a letter from his cousin, Lady 
Hesketh (Theodora’s sister), and 
from that time on began a series of 
letters to her which are among his 
most delightful. She had quietly 


broken with him twenty years be- 
fore, being out of sympathy with his 
religious views and extravagancies. 


In one of his letters to her he ex- 
plains his present attitude of mind 
(April 3, 1786). 


“As to the affair of religious con- 
versation, fear me not lest I should 
trespass upon his [a cousin’s] peace 
in that way ... This eagerness of 
spirit, natural to persons newly in- 
formed ... made me imprudent and, 
I doubt not, troublesome to many 
... I required, in effect, of all with 
whom I conversed, that they should 
see with my eyes ... But I do not 
now, neither have I for a long time, 
made it my practice to force the 
subject of evangelical truth upon 
any ...If aman... calls for an ac- 
count of my faith he shall have it; 
otherwise I trouble him not. Pul- 
pits for preaching, and the parlour, 
the garden, and the walk abroad 
for friendly and agreeable conver- 
sation.” 
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It is a relief to read this easier view 
of his religious obligations, made 
easier to him no doubt by the ab- 
sence of Mr. Newton: at the same 
time it should be remembered, what 
is so easily forgotten, that the writ- 
er of this cheery and rational letter 
believed that he was inevitably num- 
bered among the eternally repro- 
bate. Lady Hesketh introduced the 
most happy changes into her cous- 
in’s life. She moved him from the 
rather gloomy house in Olney—but 
now the handsome and well-ordered 
Cowper Museum—to a house in the 
pretty village of Weston about two 
miles from Olney (1786); she show- 
ered useful and handsome gifts 
upon him, the witty enumeration of 
which in his poem “Gratitude” 
makes amusing and pleasant read- 
ing. Moreover she opened her purse 
to him freely. Best of all she came 
and stayed at Olney, then at Wes- 
ton, and brought much variety and 
innocent happiness into the poor 
sufferer’s life. Nor did Theodora, 
who had never married, forget him: 
in strict anonymity which he may 
have suspected but was far too deli- 
cate-minded to probe, she sent him 
an annuity of £50, and frequent 
presents. Cowper always referred 
to Anonymous as “he.” They had 
never met since their engagement 
was broken off. 

Newton heard of the change that 
had come into Cowper’s outer life, 
and did not approve. He suspected 
a change of heart also. 


“You have had your troubles,” 
Cowper writes to his friend Unwin 
on Sept. 24, 1786, “and we ours. 
This day three weeks your mother 
received a letter from Mr. Newton, 
which she has not yet answered, nor 
is likely to answer hereafter. It 
gave us both much concern, but her 

















more than me; I suppose because 
my mind being necessarily occupied 
in my work, I had not so much lei- 
sure to browse upon the wormwood 
it contained. The purport of it is a 
direct accusation of me, and of her 
an accusation implied, that we have 
both deviated into forbidden paths, 
and lead a life unbecoming the Gos- 
pel . . . that he never so much 
doubted of my restoration to Chris- 
tian privileges as now; in short that 
I converse too much with people of 
the world, and find too much pleas- 
ure in doing so.” 


The head and front of the offense 
was that Cowper and Mrs. Unwin 
“after great civilities shown us,” 
visit the Throckmortons of Weston 
Hall (Papists!) and other families; 
also 


“that we have frequently taken air- 
ings with my cousin in her car- 
riage; and that I have sometimes 
taken a walk with her on Sunday 
evenings. . . . These are the only 
novelties in our practice; and if by 
these procedures, so inoffensive in 
themselves, we yet give offence, of- 
fence must needs be given. God 
and our consciences acquit us, and 
we acknowledge no other judges.” 


Cowper himself wrote to Newton 
a dignified, restrained letter, setting 
forth the innocence of himself and 
his dear friend (Sept. 30, 1786). 


“Of this we are both sure that, 
under the guidance of Providence, 
we have formed these connections, 
and we should have hurt the Chris- 
tian cause, rather than served it, by 
a prudish abstinence from them.... 
We place all the uneasiness that you 
have felt for us upon this subject, 
to the account of that cordial friend- 
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ship of which you have long given 
us proof. But you may be assured 
. . . that we are exactly what we 
were when you saw us last:—I, mis- 
erable on account of God’s depar- 
ture from me, which I believe to be 
final; and she, seeking His return 
to me in the path of duty and by 
continual prayer.” 


Cowper’s life from 1780 to 1794, 
except for a terrible six month’s 
derangement in 1787 when he again 
attempted his life, was externally 
bright and happy. During that pe- 
rior of years nearly all his best 
work, great and small, was pro- 
duced. The lovely “Poplar Field” 
was written in 1784. 


“The poplars are felled; farewell to 
the shade, 

And the whispering sound of the 
cool colonnade, 

The winds play no longer and sing 
in their leaves, 

Nor Ouse on his bosom their image 
receives. 


“Twelve years have elapsed since I 
first took a view 
Of my favourite field and the bank 
where they grew; 
And now in the grass behold they 
are laid, 
And the tree is my seat that once 
lent me a shade! 


“The blackbird has fled to another 
retreat, 

Where the hazels afford him a 
screen from the heat, 

And the scene where his melody 
charmed me before, 

Resounds with his sweet-flowing 
ditty no more. 


“My fugitive years are all hasting 
away, 
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And I must ere long lie as lowly as 
they, 

With a turf on my breast, and a 
stone at my head, 

Ere another such grove shall arise 
in its stead. 


“Tis a sight to engage me, if any- 

thing can, 

To muse on the perishing pleas- 
ures of man; 

Though his life be a dream, his en- 
joyments, I see, 

Have a being less durable even 
than he.” 


Did ever anapaests yield such 
sweet-flowing sounds? The “leap 
and the bound” that “swift ana- 
paests run,” has been transmuted 
into the melodious ripple of a run- 
ning stream. To carry these verses 
in the memory is to treasure up, 
not merely a rhythm of words, but 
the music itself of their song. 

Cowper began his translation of 
Homer in 1786. It gave him nearly 
six years’ happy occupation. “The 
melancholy that I have mentioned 
... does not at all affect the opera- 
tions of my mind on any subject to 
which I can attach it.” (To Mrs. 
King, April 11, 1788.) The transla- 
tion was published by Johnson in 
1791, and brought Cowper a wel- 
come £1,000. 

In the same year Mary Unwin 
had her first attack of paralysis; in 
the following year, a second and a 
worse. She never recovered health 
and usefulness again. It is during 
this heavy trial that Cowper, who 
had been so greatly dependent on 
her, shines with every manifestation 
of patience and unwearied service. 
And truth to tell, in this partial 
clouding of her faculties she ceased 
to be herself and became not a little 
exacting. It was after her misfor- 
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tune that he wrote the tribute “To 
Mary” in which he lets us see all 
the depths of an immeasurable love 
and gratitude. 


“TO MARY 


“The twentieth year is well-nigh 
past, 
Since first our sky was overcast; 
Ah, would that this might be the 
last! 
My Mary! 


“Thy spirits have a fainter flow, 
I see thee daily weaker grow; 
"Twas my distress that brought 
thee low, 


My Mary! 


“Thy indistinct expressions seem 
Like language uttered in a dream; 
Yet me they charm whate’er the 

theme, 
My Mary! 

“Thy silver locks, once auburn 

bright, 

Are still more lovely in my sight 

Than golden beams of orient light, 

My Mary! 


“For could I view nor them nor thee, 
What sight worth seeing could I 

see? 
The sun would rise in vain for me, 
My Mary! 


“Partakers of thy sad decline, 
Thy hands their little force resign; 
Yet, gently prest, press gently 


mine, 
My Mary! 


“And still to love, though prest with 
ill, 
In wintry age to feel no chill, 
With me is to be lovely still, 
My Mary! 
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“But ah! by constant heed I know, 
How oft the sadness that I show 
Transforms thy smiles to looks of 

woe, 
My Mary! 


“And should my future lot be cast 
With much resemblance of the 
past, 
Thy worn-out heart will break at 
last! 


99 


My Mary! 


In 1790 Cowper made the ac- 
quaintance of a young cousin of his, 
John Johnson, a Cambridge under- 
graduate, by him affectionately 
called Johnny of Norfolk, destined 
to be of incalculable service to the 
poet in the last dark lustrum of his 
life. And in 1792 Cowper embraced 
at Weston, William Hayley of 
Eartham (1745-1820), later on to 
become his biographer. Hayley ur- 
gently pressed him to return the 
visit at Eartham. This visit actual- 
ly came to pass, it being the first 
time Cowper had left the neighbor- 
hood of Olney since the death of his 
brother John at Cambridge in 1770. 
The party consisted of himself, Mrs. 
Unwin, Johnny of Norfolk, Sam, 
Cowper’s servant whom he had 
brought with him from St. Albans, 
Mrs. Sam (as maid to Mrs. Unwin), 
and Beau, the spaniel, immortalized 
in two of his master’s most charm- 
ing poems. The journey of perhaps 
a hundred miles was accomplished 
by coach-and-four in three days. 
Cowper was astonished at the “tre- 
mendous height” of the Sussex 
Downs, being used only to the flat 
country about the Ouse. The visit 
was in every way a success, and did 
Mrs. Unwin some temporary good. 
Among the guests was the great 
painter, Romney, who took the oc- 
casion to do Cowper’s portrait in 
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crayons. “Romney has drawn me 
in crayons,” he writes to his cousin 
from Eartham, “and in the opinion 
of all here with his best hand, and 
with the most exact resemblance 
possible.” This is the famous por- 
trait of Cowper, now in the National 
Portrait Gallery in London. As- 
suredly Romney’s hand was never 
better. Portrait of a genius by a 
genius it might be called, and the 
tame portrait of Lawrence and the 
conscientiously elaborate picture of 
Lemuel Abbott, pale beside it. Cow- 
per showed his gratitude and ap- 
preciation by a fine sonnet: 


“TO GEORGE ROMNEY, ESQ. 


“Romney, expert infallibly to trace 
On chart or canvas, not the form 
alone 
And semblance, but, however faint- 
ly shown, 
The mind’s 
every face, 
With strokes that time ought never 
to erase; 
Thou hast so pencilled mine, that 
though I own 
The subject worthless, I have never 
known 
The artist shining with superior 
grace. 
But this I mark,—that symptoms 
none of woe 
In thy incomparable work appear. 
Well; I am satisfied it should be so, 
Since on maturer thought, the 
cause is clear; 
For in my looks what sorrow 
couldst thou see, 
When I was Hayley’s guest and sat 
to thee?” 


impression too on 


Was ever sonnet clinched with so 
happy, so gracious, so finished and 
gentlemanlike a compliment? 

“I have risen this morning like an 
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infernal frog out of Acheron, cov- 
ered with the ooze and mud of mel- 
ancholy!” Thus Cowper writes of 
himself in October, 1793. What a 
terrific image! It is above the great 
poets who have sung of hell, beyond 
the ken of Milton and Dante. They 
considered the torments of the 
damned with the mind only, he ex- 
perienced them in the very marrow 
of his being. Soon he was not to 
rise again from out the dense 
Stygian vapors. For in the next 
year he was seized with an attack of 
melancholia that never left him. In 
the same year King George III. 
granted him a pension of £300 a 
year. This would have relieved him 


of all anxiety in his simple mode of 
life: he had but one defect where 
money was concerned,—generosity. 
It is doubtful whether he ever real- 
ized the benefit conferred upon him 
by the King. 


Even Lady Hesketh 
could not rouse him to any interest 
in this life. Mrs. Unwin was para- 
lyzed and powerless to direct the 
house: something like anarchy 
reigned in the little ménage. A rad- 
ical change had to be made. It was 
good, too, that Cowper should be 
removed from the influence of the 
schoolmaster Teedon, a pensioner 
of his, and the ever ready inter- 
preter of the “voices” which the 
poet alas! had begun to imagine he 
was hearing. The intrepid Johnny 
Johnson closed the house at Wes- 
ton, and took Cowper and Mrs. Un- 
win, with the faithful Sam, to the 
seaside at Norfolk. He was a clergy- 
man by this time with a house in 
East Dereham in the same county, 
and here in 1796 he moved the two 
poor sufferers, one near the end of 
her bodily sufferings, the other with 
a mind irrevocably plunged in the 
dark night of despair. Here on the 
17th December of that year, Mary 
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Unwin faded out of existence. Cow- 
per went upstairs to see the body: 
he uttered a loud cry and never 
mentioned her name again. 

Piteous and pathetic fragments 
from the few melancholy letters of 
the last years of his life, show us 
the depth of gloom and despair 
which he had reached. “The most 
forlorn of beings, I tread a shore 
under the burthen of infinite de- 
spair, that I once trod all cheerful- 
ness and joy.”—“Torn from my 
natural connexions, I stand alone 
and expect the storm that shall soon 
displace me.”—“I existed by a de- 
cree from which there was no ap- 
peal, and on terms the most tremen- 
dous because unknown to, and even 
unsuspected, by me; difficult to be 
complied with had they been fore- 
known, and, unforeknown, impracti- 
cable.”—‘“Most miserable at present 
only in this, that, being thus miser- 
able, I have my senses continued to 
me only that I may look forward to 
the worst.”—“All my themes of 
misery may be summed up in one 
word,—He who made me, regrets 
that ever He did. Many years have 
passed since I heard this terrible 
truth from Himself, and the inter- 
val has been spent accordingly. 
Adieu,—I shall write no more!” 

There were many days when, in 
the midst of this tragic gloom, the 
poor sufferer was not idle. The 
mind, according to an old rule of 
his, could still attach itself to cer- 
tain operations,—but no longer 
with joy. Johnson, by a ruse, suc- 
ceeded in inducing him to complete 
the second and revised version of 
his Homer. All that the shattered 
man of genius did in these dark 
days was as well done technically, 
as sane, as in the days when he 
knew some cheerfulness. He trans- 
lated three of Gay’s fables into Lat- 
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in; he translated the greater part of 
Book VIII. of the 4neid; he trans- 
lated under the title of “The Salad,” 
a curious poem, considered by the 
great philologist Heyne as a pos- 
sible translation of Vergil’s from his 
Greek master, Parthenius. He has 
gone back to his first love, the cou- 
plet, but I doubt if he ever present- 
ed life more vividly and accurately. 
In March of 1799 he wrote his last 
original work, “The Castaway.” It 
was founded on an incident of a 
man being washed overboard which 
he had read years before in Anson’s 
voyage round the world. The phys- 
ical tragedy of the poor castaway 
seemed to Cowper on a parallel with 
the spiritual tragedy of his soul, 
cast into a boiling sea of despair 
beyond all possible hope of salva- 
tion. It was written by a madman, 
yet the constructive work of this fine 
piece, the powers of observation, the 
art of representation, are fauitless 
as ever: 


“Obscurest night involved the sky, 
The Atlantic billows roared, 
When such a destined wretch as I, 
Washed headlong from on 
board, 
Of friends, of hope, of all bereft, 
His floating home for ever left. 


“No poet wept him, but the page 
Of narrative sincere, 
That tells his name; his worth, his 
age, 
Is wet with Anson’s tear: 
And tears by bards or heroes shed 
Alike immortalize the dead. 


“TI therefore purpose not, nor dream, 
Descanting on his fate, 
To give the melancholy theme 
A more enduring date: 
But misery still delights to trace 
Its semblance in another’s face. 
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“No voice divine the storm allayed, 
No light propitious shone, 
When snatched from all effectual 
aid, 
We perished each alone: 
But I beneath a rougher sea, 
And whelmed in deeper gulfs than 
he.” 


Cowper died on St. Mark’s day, 
April 25, 1800, at five in the evening. 
John Johnson tells us that “the ex- 
pression into which his countenance 
had settled after death was that of 
calmness and composure, mingled 
as it were with a holy surprise.” If 
this is but the fancy of a loving 
imagination, we are none the less 
grateful for it. Who can doubt 
that such a sufferer emerged 
from those “deeper gulfs” to land 
on a shore where his unclouded 
soul found the peace and light 
which in life he had thought vain 
to expect? 

Cowper lies buried in East Dere- 
ham Church; his beloved cousin, 
Harriet Hesketh, raised the monu- 
ment over his grave. His trusty and 
well-beloved friend Hayley, wrote 
his epitaph. 


It is impossible to write of Cow- 
per without remembering Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning’s tribute to him, 
perhaps the most understanding 
tribute ever paid by one poet to an- 
other. I close a hasty and imper- 
fect sketch with a few stanzas from 
this noble poem, in the certain hope 
that they will illumine all that is 
dark in my brief narrative, and 
gather up into the brightness of 
their effulgence the halting and 
fragmentary presentation of a soul 
whose great qualities and grievous 
fate place him beyond the reach of 
portrayal except by the hand of an 
equal in genius. 
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“O poets, from a maniac’s tongue 
was poured the deathless sing- 
ing! 

O Christians, at your cross of hope, 
a hopeless hand was clinging! 

O men, this man in brotherhood 
your weary paths beguiling, 

Groaned inly while he taught you 
peace, and died while ye were 
smiling! 


“And now, what time ye all may 
read through dimming tears his 
story, 

How discord on the music fell, and 
darkness on the glory, 

And how when, one by one, sweet 
sounds and wandering lights de- 
parted, 

He wore no less a loving face be- 
cause so broken-hearted, 


“He shall be strong to sanctify the 
poet’s high vocation, 


And bow the meekest Christian 
down in meeker adoration; 
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Nor ever shall he be, in praise, by 
wise or good forsaken, 

Named softly as the household 
name of one whom God hath 
taken. 


“Wild timid hares were drawn from 
woods to share his home- 
caresses, 

Uplooking to his human eyes with 
sylvan tendernesses: 

The very world, by God’s con- 
straint, from falsehood’s ways 
removing, 

Its women and its men became, 
beside him, true and loving. 


“And though, in blindness, he re- 
mained unconscious of that 
guiding, 

And things provided came without 
the sweet sense of providing, 
He testified this solemn _ truth, 

while frenzy desolated, 

—Nor man nor nature satisfies, 
whom only God created.” 
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By CHRISTINE WHITING PARMENTER 


O one would have dreamed that 
Flora McKinny was born in the 
basement of an East Side tenement 
—that at six years old she had 
known cold, and hunger, and blows; 
and that at ten she was an adept in 
“hooking” bananas and oranges 
from convenient push carts. When 
Alice Van Courtland interviewed 
her in a Back Bay intelligence of- 
fice, and engaged her as nursemaid 
for the heir to the house of Van 
Courtland, she thought she had dis- 
covered a treasure. 

“She’s so unusually quiet and re- 
fined, Van,” she told her husband. 
“Just the sort for Roddy to be with. 
Two other women were crazy to en- 
gage her, but I offered higher wages 
and clinched the matter.” 

“Good work!” responded Van, 
who had noticed the maid’s neat ap- 
pearance, and approved. “No need 
of trying to save a few dollars 
where the boy’s concerned.” 

Thus Flora McKinny became a 
part of the Van Courtland establish- 
ment. 

This was a change to Flora. Only 
once before, when she was seven- 
teen, had she lived in such a place; 
but her exit therefrom had been 
more sudden than she liked, and 
had landed her in the juvenile court 
because her nimble fingers had been 
utterly unable to resist the lure of 
certain trinkets lying idly, day after 
day, on her employer’s dressing 
table. 

“But she never wore ’em,” she ex- 
plained sullenly to the probation of- 
ficer in whose charge she found her- 


self. “They just lay ’round gettin’ 
dusty, and I ain’t never had nothin’ 
so pretty in my whole life.” 

It was this probation officer who 
gave Flora her first lesson in the 
rights of the property holder. It 
was she also, though she didn’t 
know it, who was accountable for 
the girl’s noticeably improved gram- 
mar. Flora’s wits were as nimble 
as her fingers, and she recognized in 
Miss Foster something finer than 
she had ever come in contact with. 
During her two years of probation 
when she reported at frequent in- 
tervals to the officer, she uncon- 
sciously imitated her manner and 
her speech, until, five years later, 
when Alice Van Courtland engaged 
her as nursemaid, she bore almost 
no resemblance to the small, base- 
ment-born girl who had been delib- 
erately sent out to beg or steal. 

In those years between her adven- 
ture in the juvenile court, and her 
advent as nursemaid to small Roddy 
Van Courtland, Flora had worked 
in unpretentious homes where there 
was little or no temptation for those 
still nimble fingers. Once, to be 
sure, she had narrowly escaped dis- 
covery when she slipped into a 
brand new evening gown belonging 
to her mistress. She had done this 
merely to show Harry Leroy, her 
“steady,” that she could look like “a 
real lady” if only she had the proper 
clothes; and she had to thank Har- 
ry’s remarkably alert hearing for the 
fact that she wasn’t “caught with 
the goods.” 

Harry didn’t think it necessary to 
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explain that this same quick hear- 
ing had saved him from many a 
similar experience. He was the 
only link between Flora and the old 
life in the tenement basement. In 
those days he had stood between 
her and many a well-directed blow. 
At times, when a policeman loitered 
too near the fruit stand, he had 
given her the bananas he had 
“hooked” himself, to save her from 
a beating should she return home 
empty handed. He had been her 
pal. Later he became her “steady.” 
Some day, when he was earning bet- 
ter wages, they would get married 
and have a swell, three-room flat all 
to themselves. It was one evening 
when he was describing this imag- 
inary flat in glowing colors that 
Flora remarked wisely: 

“That’s all right, kid, but we'll 
never get it unless you stick to 
something. You don’t keep a job 
more’n a coupla months; and how 


you're so flush as you act some- 


times. ... 

Harry cast upon her a knowing 
wink. “I has ways, my dear, of 
improvin’ my financial condition, 
as they say in the papers. And I 
ain’t—” 

“Don’t 
Flora crisply. 
fined.” 

“Gosh!” responded Harry good- 
naturedly, “you’re gettin’ so darned 
refined yerself that if I don’t watch 
out you'll be passin’ me up for some 
swell guy what ain’t got even a 
bowin’ acquaintance with a tooth- 
pick. But don’t you worry about 
that flat, old girl. I got a scheme 
on hand right now, and by Septem- 
a 

It was at this time that Flora 
went to the Van Courtlands’. 

For the first few weeks she huge- 
ly enjoyed herself. Flora was fond 


say ain’t,” interrupted 
“Tt ain’t—it’s not re- 


of children, and little Roddy soon 
found his way into her heart. Flora 
shared his room: a beautiful, airy, 
chintz-hung apartment; and as she 
lay at night, the moon brightening 
the brass bars of her bed, she would 
imagine that the room was really 
hers, hers and Harry’s of course, for 
she was intensely loyal to her old 
pal; that small Roddy was theirs, 
too (oh, sweet, shy, wondrous 
thought!); and that the diamonds 
and sapphires on Alice Van Court- 
land’s beautifully manicured fin- 
gers, were her own. 

It was difficult for Flora to keep 
her eyes from those fingers when 
Alice interviewed her each day. 
Her former mistress, whose trinkets 
had brought the girl to the juvenile 
court, had not cared for jewelry, al- 
though, as has been said before, her 
dressing table was well supplied 
with it. If Mrs. Van Courtland was 
a bit more careful, and kept her 
handsomest things locked in a ma- 
hogany jewel case, she inconsistent- 
ly left the key in a conspicuous 
place, and often used it when Flora 
and Roddy were in the room. Some- 
times when the Van Courtlands 
were at the theater, and Flora had 
sole possession of the second floor, 
she would, first making sure that 
her small charge was in dreamland, 
open the jewel case and feast her 
eyes on its wonderful contents. She 
described it to Harry, when, on one 
of her free evenings, they were loi- 
tering on a park bench in the moon- 
light. 

“You're tellin’ me,” he gasped, 
amazed, “that you’ve had yer fin- 
gers on dimunts, and rubies, and 
sech things?” 

Flora nodded, enjoying her lov- 
er’s incredulity. 

“You bet I have! They’s a big 
diamond crescent that’d light the 
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room all by itself; and bracelets; 
and brooches, and chains of pearls 
and rubies” (the appraisal was 
Flora’s own), “worth a king’s ran- 
som.” 

“What’s that?” asked Harry, puz- 
zled. 

“Oh, that’s just something I read 
out of a book. It means that a 
thing’s worth maybe a thousand 
dollars. And her rings—Oh, boy! 
you just oughter see ’em blaze!” 

“Gosh!” replied Harry solemnly. 
For a while he seemed lost in 
thought; then said cautiously: “It 
would be a cinch, wouldn’t it, kid, 
to pinch some o’ that stuff? That 
dimunt thing you told about... . 
Say! it’d set us up fer life!” 

Owing to early training Flora was 
not shocked at this suggestion, but 
she shook her bobbed head gravely. 

“Nothin’ doin’, boy. I wouldn’t 


go to the juvenile court this trip. 
And besides, they belong to her, 


don’t they? I s’pose she’s got a 
right to ’em.” 

“She ain’t got a right to so many 
—when we got nothin’.” 

“Don’t say ain’t, Harry. Haven’t 
I told you times enough? And she’s 
got a right to ’em if she can buy ’em. 
That’s what Miss Foster told me, 
the time I got pinched. The judge 
said so too, and he oughter know if 
anybody does.” 

“Shucks!” shrugged Harry scorn- 
fully, “that’s just the dope they 
pass out to everyone. Now take this 
Mrs. Van Whatever-her-name-is. 
Don’t she spend more on one party 
than what she pays you a week fer 
lookin’ out fer her bloomin’ kid?” 

Flora sighed. 

“Yes, but they’s rich folks, Har- 
ry. Ten dollars don’t mean any 
more to them than what ten cents 
does to us. Last time she had a 
party you just ought to of seen the 
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table! Roses with stems most a 
yard long, and those queer lookin’ 
flowers they call orchids, dozens and 
dozens of ’°em. Why those flowers 
must ha’ cost—” 

“What did I tell yer?” broke in 
Harry, with a sneer. “I bet she 
thinks more of makin’ a show like 
that than she does of her kid. Those 
rich women ain’t—I mean hain’t got 
no feelin’s.” 

“Oh, yes they have, only maybe 
they don’t think how it looks to 
folks like us—spending so much on 
foolishness, I mean. But she’s aw- 
ful fond of Roddy, and he’s a smart 
kid, too, if he has been brought up 
with a lot o’ folks to wait on him. 
Say, Harry! I ’most forgot to tell 
you. We’re goin’ to the seashore!” 

“You are, are yer?” Harry looked 
gloomily into space. “Where do I 
come in, I want ter know? Want I 
should get me another girl while 
youse away?” 

Flora slid a small, comforting 
hand into his. 

“There now! It won’t be for long, 
and it’s not far anyhow. Mr. Van 
Courtland’s comin’ every night by 
boat. Maybe Sundays you can get 
down to see me, or some Thursday 
when I got time off we’ll have a pic- 
nic.” 

“Sure we will!” replied Harry, re- 
viving. “They goin’ ter move the 
whole bloomin’ menagerie?” 

“No. Only me, and Roddy, and 
the chauffeur. They got rooms in a 
swell hotel. No servants’ quarters 
for little Flora! T'll have a room 
with Roddy, and a bath all to my- 
self!” 

“Say,” began Harry, suddenly 
suspicious, “what sort of a cove is 
this chauffeur? I won’t have you 
makin’ no eyes at him, kid. You 
get me?” 

Flora giggled. 


’ 
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“You don’t need to worry about 
him! He’s nuts on Susan, the sec- 
ond girl; but she’s got a steady over 
to Brockton, and won’t hardly speak 
to him at all.” 

“Well, you take care he don’t 
have nothin’ ter do with you. I 
don’t like you goin’ off this way. 
Maybe we better be married first.” 

“Thanks,” replied Flora, snug- 
gling down comfortably against his 
shoulder, “but you gotter be earning 
steady money first.” 

Harry’s arm drew her closer. “I 
wish,” he said, suddenly wistful, “I 
wish I could give you dimunts and 
rubies like that woman has.” 

“Maybe you will, some day,” 
dreamed Flora. “And anyhow, I 
guess all I want is that three-room 
flat and a kid or two. I just love 
babies. Say! I wish—” 

“Hush up!” warned Harry, re- 
moving his arm quickly. “Here’s a 
cop. 


We better get a move on.” 


Hotel life was a new experience to 
Flora. If she had been dazzled by 
the lavish expenditure of money at 
the Van Courtlands’, she was dis- 
gusted now, at the wanton waste of 
it, and confided frankly to Harry, 
on one of his Sunday visits, that “in 
the dining room the folks act just 
like hogs. Why!” she went on 
quickly, a scornful curve to her 
pretty lips, “they order enough 
every meal to keep a whole family 
for a week. They stick their forks 
into a dish just to spoil it, and don’t 
even take a bite; and if a girl makes 
the least bit of a mistake—brings 
celery, maybe, instead o’ radishes 
when a woman’s changed her mind 
a dozen times before she give her 
order, they report her to the man- 
agement and she gets a call down, or 
loses her job. I tell you those rich 
people are something fierce.” 


“Did yer lady friend bring her 
jewel box along?” queried Harry 
carelessly. 

Flora nodded. 

“You bet she did! She wears 
more here’n she does at home— 
dresses up to kill every night. Mr. 
Van Courtland’s awful proud of her. 
He brought her a new bracelet the 
other day.” 

“Dimunts?” 
careless. 

“Only two, in the clasp, along of 
a big, bright green sparkler. It’s 
plainer than some she’s got, but she 
seemed to like it.” 

“Does she still leave the key 
round handy, kid?” 

“Yes,” replied Flora, shrugging. 
“She’s got it in the top drawer un- 
der her handkerchiefs. Thinks 
she’s hidin’ it from the chamber 
maid; but believe me, if a girl want- 
ed to steal from her it wouldn’t take 
long to find it.” 

Harry was silent, apparently 
watching the waves curl up the 
beach. At last he said, watching the 
girl covertly: “Say, kid, don’t you 
ever feel like you want ter pinch 
some o’ that stuff, seein’—well— 
seein’ how she’s got more’n she can 
ever use, and how she just throws 
the dough away on nothin’?” 

“Sometimes I do,” admitted Flora 
honestly, “it would be so easy; and 
then comes times when I don’t hard- 
ly think it pays. It ain’t—isn’t no 
fun bein’ hauled up before the 
judge, honey; and this time they 
wouldn’t show any pity to a girl 
like me. Besides, kid, I—I kinder 
want to keep straight.” 

She did not see the color, shamed 
color, perhaps, that crept into her 
companion’s face. He said, touch- 
ing her hand awkwardly: “But— 
but you'd do it ter help a pal out of 
a hard place, wouldn’t yer? Sup- 


asked Harry, still 
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posin’ now I'd got into a hole... . 


It was after this call of Harry’s 
that Alice Van Courtland noticed a 
change in her hitherto faultless 
nursemaid. It began with a series 
of small complaints, and ended in 
what bordered on impudence and 
defiance of rules. After a turbulent 
ten days things reached a climax, 
and Alice gave the girl a week’s 
wages and told her to take the next 
boat home. Flora, acting injured 
and abused, departed; while Alice 
telephoned the agency to send her 
another maid, and promptly forgot 
the girl she had dismissed so hast- 
ily. This is, perhaps, one of the ad- 
vantages of wealth. To women like 
Alice Van Courtland the dismissing 
of servants is no problem. There 
are always others when one can pay 
the price. 

This happened on a Wednesday. 
It was the following Friday that 
Van received a long distance tele- 
phone call from his wife. Alice 
was evidently in a state bordering 
on hysteria. She had, she told him, 
been dressing for a bridge party, 
and on going to her jewel case for 
her largest solitaire, found that the 
stone had been removed and an imi- 
tation substituted. 

“It must have been that horrid 
Flora,” she wailed. “That probably 
accounts for her getting cranky. 
And after all I did for that girl, too! 
Why I gave her two blouses and my 
old blue suit only a month ago! Of 
course the stone’s insured. We 
won’t lose anything; but you’d bet- 
ter have her arrested, Van. The 
very idea of her going to my jewel 
box when I’ve always left the key 
around just as if she were one of 
the family!” 

A sound, much akin to laughter, 
greeted her outraged ears. Van had 
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a sense of humor, but he only said: 
“Don’t worry. I'll see the police to- 
night. It’s fortunate she didn’t help 
herself more liberally while she was 
about it.” 

An hour later Van Courtland was 
at the police station, where, among 
a score of photographs, he found a 
likeness of the guilty Flora. It was 
then that he learned the story of 
her trip to the juvenile court; but 
this time she had successfully van- 
ished “with the goods.” In time the 
insurance company ceased to hunt 
for her. They paid for the ring, and 
Alice Van Courtland found herself 
quite pleased by the transaction. 

“I was never crazy about that dia- 
mond anyway,” she confessed to 
Van, “and now I can get something 
I like better.” 

After all, the diamond was but 
one of many to Mrs. Van Courtland 
The episode faded from her horizon 
It never occurred to her that the 
blame was partly hers—that she 
had put temptation in the way of 
some one not strong enough to re- 
sist it. It is safe to say that she 
never gave a thought to the missing 
Flora; but two years later when 
she and Roddy, a new nursemaid, 
and a new chauffeur were at the 
mountains, Van Courtland was 
summoned to the telephone. Miss 
Foster, a probation officer, was on 
the wire with the astounding infor- 
mation that she had in her posses- 
sion Alice’s diamond. If Mr. Van 
Courtland would call, she would ex- 
plain. 

Van lost no time in obeying. Miss 
Foster was engaged when he ar- 
rived, and he had to wait while she 
interviewed two girls who were evi- 
dently in her charge. From behind 
his newspaper he caught bits of the 
conversation. Van had never given 
much thought to juvenile offenders, 
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thinking them more or less degener- 
ate. Now it struck him, as he lis- 
tened to Miss Foster’s wise sugges- 
tions and the answers of these 
young people, that they were well 
worth saving; and that this gentle- 
looking, grey-haired woman was 
shouldering a burden of immense 
importance to the country. When 
at last she was free, and turned to 
him, her manner changed. Van 
felt, subtly, that she disapproved of 
him. She nodded curtly—unlocked 
a drawer and took from it a tissue- 
wrapped package, opening it slow- 
ly, as if she were thinking of some- 
thing far away. When she handed 


him the open box he saw the dia- 
mond winking on a bed of cotton. 
“That’s it, isn’t it?” she asked. 
“It certainly looks all right,” ad- 
mitted Van, 
stand—” 
“Perhaps you never will,” broke 


“but I don’t under- 


in Miss Foster suddenly. “Possibly 
it isn’t in you to—well” (an unex- 
pected smile brightened her plain 
face), “to put yourself in the other 
fellow’s shoes. But if you can even 
dimly imagine a childhood of pov- 
erty and degradation such as Flora 
McKinny lived through—if you can 
think what it would mean to a child 
—how it would affect her in after 
years—to be sent on the street to 
beg or steal, and be beaten if she re- 
turned empty handed... .” 

She went on slowly, revealing de- 
tail after detail of Flora’s unlovely 
childhood; but suddenly she made 
a hopeless gesture, as if she had not 
words to express what she would 
say, and lifting a letter from the 
desk, held it out to him. 

“Read that,” she said. “If that 
won’t make you see things, why 
nothing will. Bigger crimes than 
Flora’s, you know, have been com- 
mitted on the altar of love.” 
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Van opened the letter curiously. 
It was written on cheap pink paper, 
but the penmanship was neat, and 
the spelling miraculously correct. 
He knew at a glance that Flora had 
spent long hours over that letter. 
As he began to read he was at first 
uncomfortably conscious of Miss 
Foster’s appraising eyes; but as he 
turned a page he had forgotten her. 
What he read was this: 


“Dear Madam: 

“I am sending you under separate 
cover a diamond that was taken 
from Mrs. Rodney Van Courtland 
of Boston two years ago. This stone 
was taken from its setting while the 
family were staying at the seashore 
that summer. Mrs. Van Courtland 
told me her jewelry was insured, so 
maybe you'll have to return this to 
the insurance company. I guess you 
remember who I am. Before my 
marriage I was Flora McKinny, and 
when I was placed on probation I 
reported to you every two months 
for two years. The taking of this 
stone is the only offence I have com- 
mitted since then, and I did this be- 
cause Harry (my husband) had got 
into trouble and I wanted to help 
him. I gave him the stone, and 
didn’t find out till six months ago 
that he had kept it. He got out of 
his scrape some other way, and 
thought the diamond might help us 
if we got into a tight place some 
time. 

“We got married right after I 
took the stone, and came out here to 
Oklahoma where he got steady 
work. No one here knows anything 
about us. We've got a baby boy 
ten months old, and since he came 
we both feel different about keeping 
the diamond. We don’t want him 
to grow up and find out maybe that 
we weren’t always straight. He’s 
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going to have a better chance than 
we did. I wasn’t ever taught it was 
wrong to take things if you didn’t 
get caught, but it’ll be different with 
him. I guess if folks like Mrs. Van 
Courtland knew how hard it is for a 
girl like me to see money wasted 
and more jewelry than anyone can 
wear lying round loose, they would 
be more careful. It’s just that they 
don’t know, but it’s hard on us be- 
cause it don’t seem fair. If there’s 
a warrant on file there against me 
will you see what you can do to pre- 
vent its being served now that I 
have returned the stone? I don’t 
want to disgrace my baby. I will 
come to Boston about this if neces- 
sary, but I have not been well and 
it’s a long journey. I hope every- 
thing will be all right now. 
“Yours truly, 
“Fora Leroy.” 


Van turned the letter slowly over; 
then saw a penciled scrawl across 
the back: 


“Flora don’t know I’m writing 
this,” he read, “but I got to say it 
was my fault. She wouldn’t never 
have took it but I made her. It’s 
me really done it. I put her up to it. 
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Don’t let nothing happen to Flora. 
We want to go straight now we got 
the little mutt. 
“Yours truly, 
“Harry Leroy.” 


“Well?” queried Miss Foster gent- 
ly, as Van folded the letter and re- 
placed it in its envelope. 

He met her eyes, and she knew in- 
stantly that he understood all she 
had hoped he would understand. 

“May I take this—to show my 
wife?” he asked. “I'd like her to 
read it. It’s true, what this girl 
says. We didn’t understand, but I 
can promise you that from now on 
we shan’t carelessly put temptation 
in the way of others. I'll see the in- 
surance company at once, and 
straighten things out. Of course 
there’ll be no charges _ pressed 
against the girl. Will you explain 


that to her, please, and .. .” 


Van paused, as if thinking just 
what to say. Then he smiled, and 
taking out a substantial roll of bank 
notes, handed it to the astonished 
officer. 

“Tell her it’s from Roddy,” he ex- 
plained, “my kid. It’s to start a 
bank account, you know, for—for 
‘the little mutt.’” 
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The United States Naval Observatory 


By Vincent V. M. BEEDE 


HROUGH deep snow we motored 

into the grounds of the United 
States Naval Observatory, George- 
town Heights, Washington, D. C. 
Moonlight on the clean white domes. 
They reminded us of an Eskimo pal- 
ace in a far northern Stamboul. 
There were other buildings odd 
enough to have been “wished” by 
Aladdin. For example, a rectangu- 
lar house slashed through the mid- 
dle, as though a mad, monstrous 
Bashi-Bazouk had neatly cloven it 
with one whistling stroke of his in- 
credible scimitar. 

The casual pilgrim is not per- 
mitted to explore the “conning tow- 
er” of the mighty 26-inch equatorial 
telescope. 

An elevator brought us to the 
outer door of the 12-inch telescope. 
Closing this door to keep out steam- 
heated air, a young astronomer 
opened an inner door. Prisoned in 
the dim dome, we were star-struck, 
and—shivering, for it was a very 
cold night. We wondered how these 
brave modern Galileos and Tycho 
Brahes avoided freezing. At any 
rate, we thought, their hands must 
get stiff and wobbly after recording 
figures, figures, figures dictated by 
the man at the lens while the ma- 
jority of the city population is (to 
borrow from the circus publicity 
man) comfortably cocooned in cubi- 
cles. 

Our youthful Copernicus swung 
his 12-inch telescope as easily as 
though it were a baby. The dome 


roof turned like a merry-go-round 
until the long, narrow porthole was 
in the right position. Then it was 
that we know-nothing citizens 
sharp-shot “the diamonds of the 
sky,” Saturn and its rings; “Arctu- 
rus and Orion, Sirius and Pleiades 

. still shining in their courses, 
clear and young as when the shep- 
herd first noted them in the plain of 
Shinar ... Like an emir of tyrannic 
power, Sirius appears, and on the 
horizon black bids countless stars 
pursue their mighty track ... Many 
a night I saw the Pleiades, rising 
through the mellow shade, glitter 
like a swarm of fireflies tangled in a 
silver braid.” 

Next we were led to the warm 
dome of one of the world’s largest 
astronomical libraries. Only one 
other collection, that of Pulkowa, 
Russia, is richer in the old tomes of 
the sky. The observatory’s libra- 
rian, shepherd of over 32,000 sheep- 
skins and other bindings, invited us 
to test the famous echoing dome. 
“Pleasant dreams!” some one called 
out, and was quoted thirty times! 

On to the wizard’s den where 
Standard Time is made to order for 
millions of customers. Three mas- 
ter electric clocks are lodged in air- 
tight glass cases under ground. 
These clocks are set by the stars. 
One clock is cleaned and repaired 
every two or three years. The pen- 
dulums are composed of invar, a 
nickel-and-steel mixture that nei- 
ther swells nor shrinks. 
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Said I to the learned young ob- 
server, “Do you detect any errors in 
your scandalously accurate time- 
keeping?” 

“Occasionally,” he replied, “there 
is an error of a few hundredths of 
a second.” 

“If government employees,” drily 
put in a member of our party, “were 
only that much late to work, I doubt 
whether their annual leaves would 
be shortened.” 

Went on our obliging mentor, 
“The underground master clocks 
are connected with the modern 
gran’ther-clocks you see in _ this 
room. The stock-ticker tapes indi- 
cate not only our own time, but that 
of France, etc., by radio, of course. 

“As all radio fans are aware, we 
curfew Standard Time at 10 P. M. 
daily through the stations at An- 
napolis, Arlington, and other points. 
But this is not the only hour when 
we announce. Slaves of Chronos 


get up with the milkman to help 
other sets of folks set their watches 


and make their calculations. At 3 
A. M., 12 noon, and again at 10 P. M., 
we transmit signals. The Western 
Union receives its signal at noon by 
telegraph.” 

“How large is your time terri- 
tory?” 

“The Atlantic Ocean, all of the 
United States, and part of the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Australian astrono- 
mers use our time. So do coast and 
geodetic observers, sent to deter- 
mine longitude in Alaska.” 

One morning in the following 
September we were granted the un- 
usual privilege of entering the ships’ 
chronometer testing-room in the 
Standard Time department of the 
Observatory. Hundreds of these 
handsome clocks, each in its rose- 
wood or mahogany case, ticked a 
curious jazz on a big table. 
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Explained the expert, “The tem- 
perature of this time-piece sanita- 
rium is varied each week. A chro- 
nometer convalesces here for five 
months. His pulse is taken to the 
fraction of a second. If he gets 
well, back he goes to another four 
years of sea-duty. Uncle Sam ac- 
cepts no clock that cannot pass a 
rigid physical examination. 

“To a chronometer that system- 
atically loses one or two seconds a 
day we give a better rating than to 
the neurotic patient that varies a 
hundredth of a second one day, and 
loses five seconds the next.” 

Pityingly I pressed my hand 
against my dollar-watch that punc- 
tually loses five perfectly good min- 
utes each twenty-four hours. 

“I forgot to tell you,” remarked 
our friend, “that in 1914, with the 
aid of radio signals between Arling- 
ton and the Eiffel Tower, we found 
out the difference in longitude be- 
tween Paris and Washington.” 

“What was the difference?” 

“Only 0s.06 less than the old de- 
termination. Before this experi- 
ment, radio had never been used for 
such a thing more than 960 miles. 
Paris is 3,830 miles from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

One of the Observatory Naval Of- 
ficers, a seasoned sea-going naviga- 
tor, told us about a sundial ordered 
by the commanding officer of a 
western army post. 

“The headquarters sergeant,” said 
the Captain, “had no more knowl- 
edge of sundials than a chauffeur 
has of Ipnops, or Hittorf Rays. At 
the end of seventy-two hours he con- 
fided, ‘Colonel, sir, the sergeant is 
sorry, but to build this here sundial 
it will be necessary to order a Ver- 
nal Equinox from New York.’ ” 

We asked another member of the 
Staff to tell us something of the Ob- 
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servatory’s astronomical batteries. 

“Among our silent cannons that 
harmlessly bombard the midnight 
skies,” he answered, “are the three, 
six, and nine-inch meridian, or 
transit circles—telescopes with 
which we note the time when heav- 
enly bodies pass over the meridian. 
We use the calculations in getting 
up our large nautical almanacs 
which are indispensable to mari- 
ners. Then we have a photographic 
telescope; a photo-heliograph, or 
sun-camera; a photographic zenith- 
tube to record variation of latitude; 
and an alt-azimuth instrument to 
indicate the height and position of 
heavenly bodies. An extensive elec- 
tric equipment is used for clock and 
chronograph circuits. Our astro- 


nomical force of thirty-one men in- 
cludes a dozen observers, who work 
oblivious to cold vigils and irregu- 
lar meals.” 

In a plain brick building on the 


Observatory grounds, Uncle Sam 
repairs many of his naval instru- 
ments from ships and aircraft. Ow- 
ing to lack of space, this building 
must likewise serve as a safe de- 
posit box for bushels of binnacles, 
barographs and barometers; with 
spyglasses, chronometers and what 
not by the cord. 

One of the fifteen skilled workers 
showed us a_ watch-chronometer. 
“It is interesting,” he commented, 
“but not over-reliable. This exam- 
ple journeyed toward the North Pole 
and back. Every shipmaster is re- 
sponsible for all instruments 
aboard,” he continued, “and the 
navy storekeeper must turn in a 
monthly report of his glasses. We 
also take care of sextants and sur- 
veying instruments. Then there is 
deep-sea sounding apparatus. Al- 
together we repair about four thou- 
sand instruments a year.” 
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Another member of the Staff gave 
us bits of interesting information: 
The Observatory originated in a 
depot for charts and instruments 
established in 1830 by the Navy De- 
partment. Lieutenant Wilkes, U. 
S. N., at his own expense built, next 
door to the Capitol Hill storehouse, 
a sixteen-foot observatory contain- 
ing a five-foot transit instrument, a 
Borda’s circle, a three and one-half 
foot portable telescope, a star-clock, 
and other things. In 1844 the depot 
was moved to 23d and E Streets 
Northwest. This building is now 
part of the Naval Medical School. 
Placed in charge of the depot was 
Lieutenant James M. Gillis, U. S. N., 
the foremost practical naval astron- 
omer of his day. He went abroad 
to study observatories. 

The noted hydrographer, Lieuten- 
ant Matthew Fontaine Maury, U. S. 
N., spent seventeen years at the 
Naval Observatory. (Hydrography 
has to do with winds and currents.) 
At one time Maury, whose school 
geographies are well known, was in 
Mexico as Emigration Commission- 
er for the ill-fated Emperor Maxi- 
milian, whose widow, Queen Char- 
lotte, died in Brussels, January, 
1927. 

In 1865, the Naval Observatory 
began to transmit daily time-signals 
over telegraph lines. In 1866, the 
hydrographic office became a sepa- 
rate institution. The new observa- 
tory, with about sixty-five acres, 
was placed on Georgetown Heights 
thirty-eight years ago. The U. S. 
N. O. is away from the vibrations 
of railroads and heavy traffic. Grass 
and foliage prevent heat radiation 
set up by pavements and buildings 
of the old site. This radiation was 
not good for the instruments. 

The U. S. N. O. serves the every- 
day needs of seafarers and others, 
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and is not primarily a place of re- 
search. But it is true that the Naval 
Observatory started the hydrograph- 
ic office; made the first systematic 
magnetic and astronomical observa- 
tions at the capital; and has greatly 
improved nautical instruments. 
Noteworthy observations of Nep- 
tune featured the U. S. N. O. of 1846. 
The first practical chronograph was 
perfected in 1849. Assistant Astron- 
omer James Ferguson discovered 
several asteroids between 1854 and 
1860. The 26-inch lens, ground by 
Alvan Clark, Cambridgeport, Massa- 
chusetts, and at the time the largest 
refractor in the world, enabled 
Asaph Hall, Senior, to discover the 
two satellites of Mars, 1877. Since 
1869, the Naval Observatory has sent 
twelve expeditions to observe total 
solar eclipses in various parts of the 
world. Other prominent astrono- 


mers stationed at this Observatory 
have been John Rodgers, 


Simon 
Newcomb, George William Hill and 
Asaph Hall, Junior (died 1930). 
Almost everyone is interested in 
“shooting stars.” Simon Newcomb 
estimated that 146 billion of these 
tiny bits of matter travel yearly in 
well-marked paths. Earth fortu- 
nately has a shield, or envelope, of 
atmosphere a hundred miles thick. 
Meteors, tearing along at from ten 
to forty-five miles a second—one 
hundred times as fast as a rifle bul- 
let—collide with our atmosphere— 
become heated—and usually melt 
away. But some shooting stars fall 
to earth. There are samples at the 
National Museum, Washington, 
D.C. Shooting stars called Perseids 
are especially thick on August 10th. 
Every thirty-three years there is a 
shower of meteors called Leonids. 
The next fireworks display of Leo- 
nids is scheduled for 1933. 
Nautical almanacs prepared at 
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the U. S. Naval Observatory have 
been called the sailors’ non-religious 
bible. Although the Observatory 
exchanges almanac data with for- 
eign offices, Observatory men are 
trained to work independently in 
case of war. They made a credit- 
able showing in 1918, when nearly 
7,000 copies were printed of the 
American almanacs, as_ against 
about 2,500 in 1916. The American 
Expeditionary Force in France used 
for military purposes five hundred 
volumes of the Ephemeris. These 
almanacs give the positions of sun, 
moon, planets and stars; eclipses, 
etc., for the coming year; tables for 
changing time and determining lati- 
tude by the North Star; and the 
times of sunrise, sunset, moonrise 
and moonset. 


After our visits to the Naval Ob- 
servatory, we were inclined to para- 
phrase, “Twinkle, twinkle, very big 
star! How we continue to wonder 
what you are!” 

It is interesting to learn how the 
stars have impressed various imag- 
inative writers. According to them, 
stars are— 

“Sparks from populous cities... 
Fireflies . . . Patines of bright gold 
. .. Day’s jacket buttons .. . Isles of 
light ... Silent suns... Golden fruit 
upon a tree all out of reach... 
Bright sentinels of the skies... 
Fighters against Sisera . . . Preach- 
ers of beauty . . . Love’s harbingers 
. . . Images of love . . . Dewdrops 
on the field of heaven ... The for- 
get-me-nots of the angels .. . The 
altar fires of heaven . . . Gold can- 
dies . . . Blessed candles ... The 
eyes of heaven ... A living hymn 
written in light .. . Forever singing 
as they shine, “The hand that made 
us is divine’... The word of God 
... The scripture of the skies .. .” 
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By Francis McDERMOTT 


R. HUGH WALPOLE writing 
recently in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune commended to the spe- 
cial attention of American readers 
some half dozen English writers of 
fiction, who in his opinion showed 
not only talent, but promise and 
who in the near future might be the 
giants of the literary world. One 
was Mr. Claude Houghton, author 
of I am Jonathan Scrivener. 

Mr. Walpole assumed that these 
writers of his choosing were still 
unknown to the American reading 
public. In this, however, he was 
wrong. I am Jonathan Scrivener 


was published by Simon and Schus- 


ter last year and attracted consider- 
able attention, and two earlier 
works by this writer Crisis and 
Neighbours both received publica- 
tion in America. 

There must then be many who 
have already “discovered” Claude 
Houghton and are able to endorse 
the opinion of Mr. Walpole. A fur- 
ther novel, A Hair Divides, which 
has recently met with success in 
England will be published by Dou- 
bleday, Doran & Co., in the Spring. 

These novels, taken as a whole, 
are the work of a poetic, original 
and deeply intellectual mind—a viv- 
id and virile personality intensely 
absorbed in the spiritual qualities 
of life,—the problems of human na- 
ture and the mystery of human des- 
tiny. 

Houghton’s dominant quality is 
his intensity. All his novels vibrate 
with life and strength of feeling. 
Such vitality would have given him 


outstanding success in literature of 
a lesser quality than his novels, for 
instance, of dramatic action. It is 
of even greater value to him in the 
difficult and original line he has 
taken. 

For all his work is original in 
this, that it is primarily mental 
drama. There are two stages set in 
all his writing. The predominant 
setting is the mind of his characters. 
It is what takes place on this stage 
that is important; the fears, hopes, 
passions, prejudices and motives of 
the human soul. The other stage, 
that of physical action and outward 
happening is secondary and depend- 
ent. “Outside us,” he has written, 
“there is only a world but within us 
is a universe.” He gets behind 
physical action, repudiates its con- 
ventional explanation and lays bare 
the souls of his characters in terms 
of his own original analysis of hu- 
man behavior and his own deeply- 
felt inner experiences. His works 
are studies of human souls, and it is 
always the essential man that he re- 
veals. 

This originality is powerful 
enough to revitalize an old theme. 
Crisis is founded on the reactions of 
a man to a sentence of death from 
a doctor. The subtle imagination 
with which the feelings and values 
of a sensitive man in such circum- 
stances are realized re-creates the 
old story or, more, creates a work of 
art that is independent of its con- 
ventional origin. 

Neighbours and I am Jonathan 
Scrivener are decidedly original both 

















in theme and treatment. No sum- 
mary can do them justice, as of plot 
in the ordinary sense they have 
none. I am Jonathan Scrivener is 
a mystery story of the most unusual 
kind, a mystery surrounding a per- 
sonality, a problem in psychological 
values. It contains the highly orig- 
inal conception of a character pre- 
sented to us, full and life-like, en- 
tirely through the minds and 
mouths of the other characters. 
Jonathan Scrivener dominates the 
book, and yet he appears in person 
only on its last page. Neighbours 
represents the youth of the soul. It 
is buoyant, full-blooded youth 
searching for the meaning of life— 
and finding it in a most thrilling and 
original manner. It is philosophy 
raised from the dead. Its beauty 
and originality were commended by 
Arnold Bennett writing in the Lon- 
don Evening Standard. 

His latest work, A Hair Divides, 
centers around a murder—but it 
bears no further resemblance to the 
murder story of popular vogue. It 
is a powerful picture of a man 
haunted by fear and tortured by an 
intense inner struggle. Gordon 
Rutherford makes in one dramatic 
moment a decision which complete- 
ly alters his life. He is the sole wit- 
ness and partly the cause of a fatal 
accident to another man. The cir- 
cumstances are most ingeniously 
contrived by the author to give him 
the choice between reporting the ac- 
cident and thereby almost inevita- 
bly running his head into a noose, 
or, on the other hand concealing the 
accident, removing all its traces 
(including the body) and generally 
acting as though he were a murder- 
er, with every prospect of the acci- 
dent and the victim’s disappearance 
never being discovered or connected 
with him. He rejects the Truth, 
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trusts in the power of a lie and es- 
capes detection. 

But he does not escape from him- 
self. For the rest of his life the ac- 
cident and its victim obsess his 
mind. He killed his true self when 
the other man died, and so “he had 
not saved his life; he had made the 
world safe for his ghost.” All the 
most subtle reactions of a sensitive 
man to a colossal event are deline- 
ated not only with imagination and 
insight but with convincing reality. 
Houghton makes the innermost 
drama of the mind as real and con- 
vincing as any “thriller.” “The 
suspense is terrific,” says one re- 
viewer. It is relieved at the finish in 
a most dramatic and original man- 
ner. 

In Houghton’s own words used in 
another connection this is “‘charac- 
ter drama projected on a sensational 
background.” Therein lies the pow- 
er and the promise of Houghton. 
Leaving aside the lesser qualities of 
style and construction, his essential 
preoccupation is with the drama of 
the soul. All his works are varia- 
tions on the theme of man’s destiny, 
the eternal truths set against a tem- 
poral background. For him there is 
nothing that has not its significance; 
all actions, however trivial, are ex- 
pressed thoughts, and all thoughts 
are symptomatic of the state of the 
soul. “We are what we have 
thought,” he says in one place. The 
path of the soul is from “self to 
sainthood” and what a man values 
indicates the point his spirit has 
reached on this road. 

These conceptions and others no 
less profound, while underlying and 
illuminating his novels, find com- 
plete expression in an earlier work, 
The Kingdoms of the Spirit, which 
no one attracted by his novels 
should fail to read. This is a re- 
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markable confession of faith com- 
posed entirely of profound and 
subtle ideas expressed in beautiful 
language. The whole range of spir- 
itual experience considered not in 
itself but as the mainspring of life 
and action is here laid out. Two 
quotations will serve to show the in- 
tellectual quality and psychological 
insight displayed in this _ book. 
Writing, for instance, of Inspira- 
tion, he says—“The difference exist- 
ing, then, between the great prophet 
and the inspired artist is one purely 
of degree and it may well be that 
the former finds God in the Uncre- 
ated and that the latter reveals God 
in the Made—that the one discerns 
Him in Eternity and that the other 
reveals Him in Time.” And he sums 
up the spiritual quest of life in 
these words: “There is great loneli- 
ness in man, a sense of separation 
and consequently a striving for 
union. We are exiles ever seeking 
to cross the frontiers of our own 
kingdom . . . out of the house of the 
spirit we are come and not until 
we cross its threshold again shall we 
be at home. We may delay with 
the husks if we will, but sooner or 
later a ray of light from one of the 
many windows of the house of the 
spirit will penetrate our darkness— 
and we shall remember, rise up and 
return.” 

Intense thought and feeling went 
to the making of this remarkable 
book. When its author reaches the 
full measure of the greatness that 
must be his, this book will receive 
its due recognition as fine literature. 
The novels of Houghton are as yet 
partial illustrations of these themes, 
attempts to express profound spir- 
itual and psychic ideas through the 
most practical medium at the writ- 
er’s command. He has tried other 
mediums, in the course of his de- 
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velopment. It is no surprise to dis- 
cover that poetry contained his first 
expression. It is beautiful in form 
and language, but only occasionally 
reaches maturity. We see in it the 
author choosing the path along 
which he will travel. He obviously 
is not satisfied with the mere ex- 
pression of beauty for its own sake. 
The intellectual problem is insistent 
and it eventually takes him away 
from poetry. 


“I have cried to my heart, ‘Be at 
peace, 

Is the dream not heaven? 

Let the quest of the Mystery cease 

For thy loves are seven: 


“*The dusk and the dew and the 
light 
And the stars wind-shaken, 
The woods and the sea and the 
night 
When the storms awaken.’ 
“But my heart murmurs low to one 
string 
Through the darkness calling; 
‘Why are scattered the roses of 
Spring, 
Why are red leaves falling?’ ” 


He seizes then upon a theme of 
intense spiritual significance — the 


problem of Judas. In two plays, 
Judas and In the House of the High 
Priest, both published by The Four 
Seas Co. of Boston, he dramatizes 
his ideas. Consistent with the stage 
of Houghton’s own intellectual de- 
velopment these plays illustrate the 
ideas of the materialist, the self- 
sufficiency of mankind, 


“Call not on gods, 
Gaze not above, but seek within, for 
there 
Sleeps harmony,” 
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and their breakdown in the face of 
something stronger, more subtle and 
more spiritual. 

In expressing and illustrating his 
ideas, Houghton displays many qual- 
ities of purely literary value. He 
has a clear attractive style, very 
vital and definite. The passages 
quoted will have illustrated this and 
also served to show the beauty of 
his language. He has considerable 
power in the drawing of character. 
His people all live despite the fact 
that most of their experiences are 
on the plane of thought and reflec- 
tion. In his first novel, Neighbours, 
all the characters save one are ex- 
pressed entirely through the me- 
dium of conversation—with com- 
plete success. His dialogue is in 
fact a very strong point. It is fresh 
and vivid and yet nearly always sig- 
nificant and revealing. Sondra, the 
attractive American girl in A Hair 
Divides, is illuminated by a touch: 
“Sondra’s laughing. That’s a bad 
sign because she listens to what you 
don’t say—and never misses a sin- 
gle silence.” 

Houghton’s work is packed full of 
thought and reflection, yet it is al- 
ways presented pithily and attrac- 
tively. Generalities are often 
cloaked in wit or satire and never 
lack point. “The King’s Proctor,” 
he says in A Hair Divides, “holds 
grimly to the axiom that immoral- 
ity automatically occurs whenever 
circumstances render it possible.” 

In The Kingdoms of the Spirit we 
find such felicities as, 

“Where all doctrines meet stands 
the Saint.” 

“Beauty is the luminous shadow 
of the Eternal which haunts the 
landscapes of Time.” 

“The case for materialism has col- 
lapsed—science has turned King’s 
evidence,” 
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We must not forget four lines 
from his play Judas where Caiphas 
is trying to dissuade Annas from 
persecuting Jesus Christ. 


“Death is the prophet’s sceptre and 
his crown, 
The silent throne that rules the 
noisy world. 
Be slow to usher a nonentity 
Into the notoriety of death.” 


Although the time and place do 
not figure greatly in Houghton’s 
work, he can create a setting with 
exactitude and point. A Hair Di- 
vides contains two well-contrasted 
descriptions of London, one in 1910 
and the other in 1930, that have 
greatly pleased the English critics. 

Houghton has the ability to col- 
lect all these talents into an artistic 
whole. All his work is skillful. He 
never leaves a loose end in his nov- 
els. His first novel, Neighbours, is 
a tour de force of construction. It 
develops independently and _ alter- 
nately two main characters; one, en- 
tirely by dialogue, the other entirely 
by introspection. Nothing quite so 
skillful appears again until in his 
latest work, A Hair Divides, the in- 
genious arrangement of circum- 
stances in which the protagonist 
finds himself at the critical point of 
the story calls for much praise. 

Houghton, who is still a young 
man, is approaching great literature 
slowly but surely. His achievement 
has been gradual. He has felt his 
way through poetry, drama and 
prose to fiction. He has not yet en- 
tirely shed early faults of rhetoric 
and platitude. Here is no meretri- 
cious first novelist but a large and 
sensitive mind working to its full 
expression. Even at present his 
work gives deep satisfaction to 
every reader of sensibility and taste. 
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Decidedly original, he defies clas- 
sification in any of the present day 
literary fashions or schools. If he 
shows any literary influence, it is 
that of the Russians. He has the 
same preoccupation as the great 
Slav writers with mental states, the 
world of motive and spiritual val- 
ues. One reviewer, Graham Sutton, 
in the English Bookman has re- 
marked that his latest novel “has 
an almost Dostoievskian range.” 
But whereas from the Russian con- 
sideration of these themes there 
usually emerges a sense of sadness 
and futility, Houghton’s treatment 
conveys a most robust sense of vig- 
orous life; an impression of almost 
physical struggle emerges from his 
mental drama. One great Slav writ- 
er of recent years writing in Eng- 
lish with an English training, Jo- 
seph Conrad, conveyed this same 
sense of Life from psychic action. 


The present writer has Houghton’s 


own assurance that he is unac- 
quainted with the work of Conrad. 
Yet they have much in common. 
Conrad’s work is “character 
drama” but he chose a romantic in- 
stead of a sensational background. 
There is great resemblance between 
Lord Jim, the Verlocs and others, 
and some of Houghton’s characters, 
particularly Gordon Rutherford in 
A Hair Divides and the anonymous 
teller of the story in Neighbours. 


A NEW STAR IN ENGLISH FICTION 


It has been already remarked that 
a great satisfaction is derived from 
the best of Houghton’s work. It 
opens doors in the mind, demon- 
strates the real and the significant 
behind the ephemeral and renews 
the reader’s zest and keenness in liv- 
ing. This is the test and the achieve- 
ment of great literature. 

A foremost English critic of fic- 
tion, Gerald Gould, writing recently 
of the modern novel has said, ““Con- 
vention pays; so does extravagance; 
it is genuine originality, the stuff 
which is original as the morning 
and evening are original—by being 
the same and different!—that runs 
the danger of neglect.” This is the 
quality of Houghton’s work. 

Too much that is laid before us 
nowadays either divorces us from 
life or emphasizes its uglier mani- 
festations. Though Houghton is al- 
ways analyzing, there is nothing in 
his work of “little souls laid bare,” 
no photographic isolation of dusty 
corners, no narrow triumphs of the 
dissecting table. Men do not appear 
in his work as spiders caught in the 
web of destiny, but as creatures con- 
sciously exercising a free will amid 
the “clash of mighty opposites,” the 
product of their dual nature. Each 
man, however lowly, harbors a con- 
flict on the heroic scale, and the 
spirit of man is essentially noble 
and free. 




















KATHARINE TYNAN 
By Marte ELIsABETH FAUST 


AST night from crowded mantelshelf I took 





“The Middle Years,” her vivid bright-bound book 


Which chronicled the deep warm life she knew, 
Her friends, the places where she lived and drew 
Clear pictures of those glowing years of grace, 
Where wisdom, art and friendliness found place. 
There’s Parnell, long denied the accolade, 

A warrior-god, in combat unafraid; 

There’s Louise Guiney down from Oxford way, 
The Lady Alice weaving a poet’s lay 

At Palace Court, that brimming house of song 
Where poets came and children played in throng. 
Young Thompson with his laurels on his brow, 
Mavourneen’s Dora, thrice an artist now; 

She who conjured up the fire divine; 

Fiona, with words of water changed to wine; 

A youth so fair, the wistful Lionel, 

Busy with pen at dirge or villanelle, 

And strangely from the Land of Heart’s Desire, 
One who saved great myths from funeral pyre. 
Although I’ve never been to London town, 
Tramped English moor, or crossed a Sussex down, 
Not yet seen Ireland in her bright green dress, 
Nor felt her peace remote from haste’s distress, 
Yet both these fairy lands are known to me— 
My poet wrote of them as pageantry. 

I’ve seen the hedgerows deep in leafy green, 

And heard the low soft wash of waves unseen, 
Believed that cloudy nymphs danced in the spray 
That foamed on dim blue rocks beyond the bay, 
That elves and fairies held their carnival 
In rushy glen beside a waterfall. 

So through her verse I go on winged feet 
To mystic land where real and unreal meet. 
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By GeorGeE CEcIL 


AT THE INDIAN SEASIDE 


LTHOUGH India is rich in sea- 
sides, no European dreams of 
“seasiding” at them in the “hot 
weather.” Yet, some places on the 
East coast, where the palm-trees 
dominate the essentially Indian sur- 
roundings, are most attractive, be- 
ing singularly picturesque. Indeed, 
with their flat-roofed white-walled 
houses, about which the copper and 
yellow convolvulus grows, and their 
intensely green vegetation, they are 
truly delectable. The trees literally 
swarm with gaily-plumaged birds; 
baboons and other varieties of the 
monkey tribe perform merry antics; 
when the wonderful Indian moon is 
at its brightest the country is illumi- 
nated as though by magnesium. All, 
in short, is fairyland. 

Still, the white exile fights shy of 
the Indian seaside. 

“And why,” you will ask, “do An- 
glo-Indians refuse to walk on ‘In- 
dia’s coral strand’? What could be 
more delightful than a background 
of mango trees, with monkeys gam- 
boling in the branches and playfully 
hurling over-ripe mangoes at each 
other? It passes one’s comprehen- 
sion.” If, romantic, wondering 
reader, you were to answer your 
questions by going there, you would 
quickly learn the reason. For, de- 
spite the alluring conditions, the 
heat, during the greater part of the 
year, is positively appalling. To- 
wards the end of October it begins 
to be bearable; November brings a 
refreshing evening breeze; Decem- 


ber is fairly cool; January suggests 
an English spring. But February 
ushers in the heat; March intensi- 
fies it. 

As to April 15th, the first day of 
the official “hot weather,” muggi- 
ness reigns everywhere, and for the 
next seven months the Europeans 
give the seaside as wide a berth as 
possible. No white man goes there 
unless summoned by duty or busi- 
ness. 

Mid-autumn, however, finds a few 
exiles at the Indian seaside. The 
men shoot in the nearest jungle by 
day, boat of an evening, and sleep 
soundly o’ nights. The women find 
the restful life good for their jan- 
gled nerves, and the children—in 
charge of an ayah—play “ ’neath 
the shade of the shelt’ring palm,” 
as the poet has it. Accommodations 
being scarce, the sahib, the mem- 
sahib and the baba-log are housed 
in tents, one of which serves as a 
drawing-room, dining-room and 
nursery all in one. Blue and white 
striped carpets (made in the local 
jail) cover the earthen floor, and 
chicks (blinds) of very thin strips 
of bamboo, fastened together by 
gaudily tinted string, keep out the 
flies. Each sleeping-tent has its 
bath-room tent attached, an ar- 
rangement which is highly ap- 
proved of by the snakes, who are 
partial to cold water. Scorpions, 
too, take up their quarters there. 

Sea-bathing is not always pos- 
sible, for the shark, a nasty (and 
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most unnecessary) brute, may hov- 
er near at hand, ready to snap up 
the European, whom he regards as 
an exceptionally dainty morsel. 
Even the natives, who manage to 
turn most things to account, have 
no use for the shark; unlike the 
Chinese, they do not care for the 
creature’s fin, roasted or boiled, ac- 
cording to taste. To them the ani- 
mal is a pest and the emissary of 
Satan: “Shaitan ka butcha hai” 
(“’Tis the child of the Devil’) is 
how they describe it. 

Every evening, one puts out to 
sea a little way to catch a fish or 
two for dinner. On the Bombay 
coast a delicious flat fish, known as 
the pomphret, obligingly awaits cap- 
ture; but few of its relations tempt 
the appetite. Excellent (and gigan- 
tic) prawns are to be found, and 
these are skillfully curried by the 
black cook. He is an artist in the 
curry department. 

Between the fishing expedition 
and dinner time comes a saunter in 
the bazaar, where, in some places, 
the native children smoke unsavory 
cigars of village manufacture. The 
mem-sahib asks for native jewelry, 
consisting mainly of turquoises, 
poorly-colored and badly set in sil- 
ver, while the sahib offers a reward 
to anyone who will put him in the 
way of bagging a tiger, or less pre- 
tentious game. And the baba-log 
buy toys, which, being of baked 
clay, do not long survive their pur- 
chase. 

On the way back to the camp, the 
mem-sahib remembers that there is 
no dessert. So a small native boy 
climbs a palm-tree, and descends to 
earth with a couple of coconuts, the 
fresh milk of which is preéminent- 
ly drinkable. As to bananas, they 
grow by the roadside in the most 
accommodating manner imaginable. 
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Madras, as a “seaside resort,” is 
none too attractive. The heat is un- 
pleasant; the dust is frightful; 
there is an atmosphere of depres- 
sion. Nor is Bombay exactly popu- 
lar, for, except in December and 
January, the greater part of the day 
is more than trying. Still, the sur- 
roundings are picturesque; the bay, 
with Malabar Hill and the Parsi 
Towers of Silence as a background, 
is a wonderful sight. Natives also 
find the beach to their liking;—clad 
in voluminous white garments and 
strange headgear, they walk and 
talk, mostly about money, an ever- 
engrossing topic with them. Col- 
ored students by the dozen search 
out quiet nooks; surrounded by 
their textbooks, they diligently cram 
for University examinations. To be- 
come a B.A. is the native’s ambi- 
tion; if, however, he fails to pass, 
the letters “F.B.A.” (“Failed B.A.”) 
appear after his name, and he is as 
proud as a dog with two tails. Edu- 
cation, it thus may be deduced, is 
esteemed. 

There are many delightful bunga- 
lows along the sea-front, which, 
with their setting of shady trees and 
shrubs, brilliant flowers and almost 
impossibly green lawns, become a 
joy to the eye. Meals are taken on 
the broad veranda, and, after din- 
ner, one motors up Malabar Hill 
and admires a view such as “poet- 
artists fancy.” But there are “hot- 
weather” moments when Europe is 
preferable to Bombay and its attrac- 
tive surroundings. 


DAIRYING IN Port Saip 


Not so very long ago dairying con- 
ditions in Port Said were the reverse 
of satisfactory. For sanitation was 
of little account, the cowsheds and 
dairies being more or less filthy, 
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while personal cleanliness made no 
appeal to those who milked the 
cows and handled the milk and but- 
ter. The Arab dairy people washed 
themselves before eating and pay- 
ing their respects to Allah, the Mo- 
hammedan religion demanding this 
cleanly practice. But nothing would 
induce the dairymen to approach 
the business of dairying in the same 
desirable spirit. Dirt, in short, pre- 
vailed; illness, as the natural re- 
sult, following, enteric and other 
fevers being common. The hospital 
was full of stricken Europeans and 
natives. 

After this highly undesirable 
state of things had continued for 
many years, the Egyptian author- 
ities, who now “administer” Port 
Said, moved in the matter. A health 
officer was appointed, inspectors 
working under his direction; all 
sheds, dairies and other premises 


were inspected morning and evening 


by these officials. The cows, too, 
came in for attention, animals sus- 
pected of tuberculous disease being 
segregated and watched over by a 
lynx-eyed Egyptian veterinary offi- 
cer. If his diagnosis proved the ani- 
mals to be infected, they were im- 
mediately slaughtered and buried in 
lime. The lime was necessary, for 
had the carcasses been interred 
without this precaution, the owners 
would have disinterred them, cal- 
lously selling the dangerous remains 
to a butcher. Anything to make a 
few piasters. 

The cowkeeper and the dairyman 
also learned the use of disinfectants 
—and much against their will. 
During the course of instruction the 
health-giving fluid was provided free 
by the paternal government, brooms 
and pails being included in the gen- 
erous and timely gift. Later, the 
users had to pay for these acces- 
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sories, and to their very consider- 
able annoyance. 

In Port Said and on the edge of 
the desert bordering the townlet and 
the Suez Canal the dairy people now 
mind their P’s and Q’s. Steamers 
passing through the Canal and ar- 
riving in the harbor daily, there is a 
constant demand for milk and but- 
ter, and should illness be traced to 
its consumption the salesman would 
quickly find himself languishing in 
jail—in default of an unpaid fine. 
Fortunately, such instances are un- 
common; so exceptionally strict is 
the control exercised by the health 
officer and his myrmidons, that few 
Arabs care to risk trouble. The 
ship’s officer, who is charged with 
the victualing of a man-o’-war, pas- 
senger, freight or tramp steamer, 
rarely has cause for complaint. 

The new order of things benefits 
the Egyptian and Arab inhabitants 
of Port Said, while the European 
businessmen, who, under the doc- 
tor’s orders, drink milk, have rea- 
son to be thankful for government 
interference. Knowing that each 
cowkeeper and dairyman is 
watched, they freely indulge in a 
milk diet, and greatly to the advan- 
tage of their health. The dairy pro- 
prietor also is the gainer; confi- 
dence having been established, he 
makes enough to live in comfort and 
to save a fair amount every month. 
In the bad old days, when half the 
population fought shy of the dairy- 
man, and when he spent a part of 
the year in prison, repeated convic- 
tions keeping him there, his income 
consisted of very few piasters. Now 
Ahmed, the milk salesman, and 
Mustapha, the cowkeeper, are hon- 
ored members of the community. 
None more so. 

Attempts have been made to in- 
troduce canned milk, the hygienic 




















conditions under which it is pre- 
pared being considered a point in 
its favor. These experiments have 
not succeeded; the Europeans pre- 
fer fresh milk, and the Arabs, 
taught by their priests to forswear 
anything that is tinned, follow the 
white man’s example. Consign- 
ments from Switzerland have lan- 
guished for want of purchasers. 

The dairy consists of a small, two- 
storied, whitewashed building, the 
lower floor being devoted to a show 
and salesroom; weighing, separat- 
ing, churning and so forth taking 
place in the back part of the prem- 
ises. The dairyman and his family 
live on the upper floor; the flat roof 
serves as a sleeping apartment dur- 
ing the long and extremely oppres- 
sive summer. The cowkeepers are 
to be found in the villages which 
form the suburbs of Port Said. 
They drive their animals into the 
townlet morning and evening, caus- 
ing them to be milked at the dairy, 
unless the dairyman prefers to send 
his cans to the sheds twice a day. 
In this case they are carried by don- 
keys, two receptacles to each ani- 
mal. 

From March till November the 
heat is such that ice must surround 
the milk, while it is found neces- 
sary to cool the butter in a similar 
manner. The heart of the ice man- 
ufacturer rejoices! 


Persian Houses 


Although the Persians lead more 
or less circumspect lives, they great- 
ly object to the prying eyes of in- 
quisitive neighbors. Consequently, 


the house—a two-storied one—is 
surrounded by a high mud wall, 
reaching to the flat roof, which, 
however, is but a few feet above 
ground level. 


For the lower story 
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is a semi-underground cellar, to 
which the master of the house and 
his family descend when the fierce 
heat of summer drives them below. 
Running the whole length of the 
building, it is divided into several 
rooms, the ceiling being supported 
on pillars; light, such as it is, com- 
ing through unglazed openings. 
Certainly, these subterranean apart- 
ments are cool on the most blazing 
day; but they also spell the last 
word in dampness and dimness. 
Still, the half-light suits the occu- 
pants, and, as the Persians so aptly 
put it, what else matters when one 
is asleep? ... “Light and leisure go 
not together,” declare the poetas- 
ters. 

The cellar also is used as a store- 
room, damp though it be. Food, 
spare clothes, tobacco (for the nar- 
gile), firewood, bed linen, and so 
forth, are kept there. One would 
imagine that excessive moisture is 
bad for them: that food stored un- 
der these conditions is, to say the 
least of it, bound to become unpalat- 
able. But Omar Khayyém and the 
other consumers raise no objection. 

Persian architecture, if undeni- 
ably picturesque, tends to drafts. 
Walls are not of the same height; 
the lengths seldom correspond; the 
panes of glass do not fit the win- 
dows; the rattling frame bears little 
relation to the opening. To coun- 
teract these deficiencies roaring fires 
are lit in chilly winter, the atmos- 
phere becoming unbearable to any- 
one but a native, the room seldom 
being aired. Indeed, it rarely oc- 
curs to the sun worshiper to open 
the window. “The room has with 
difficulty, and at some expense, been 
heated. Why, in the name of com- 
mon sense, should the good work be 
undone?” Thus the Persian when 
his partly-asphyxiated European 
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visitor, greatly daring, begs for a 
breath of fresh air—clean, cold air. 
“The white man obviously is mad, 
like all his race!” adds the per- 
turbed host to himself. He is too 
polife to speak aloud his thoughts. 

Internal communication virtual- 
ly is unknown; the inmates go 
from room to room by descending a 
miniature flight of steps and walk- 
ing the necessary distance to the 
next opening in the wall. Should 
the house be a large one, the serv- 
ant whose duty it is to clean out 
each room puts in a considerable 
amount of climbing exercise before 
the task is completed. A moun- 
taineer on a small scale is the do- 
mestic. 

A cellar having to be included in 
the building scheme, the founda- 
tions are dug to a depth of eight 
feet. The site covers a considerable 
amount of ground, since the center 


must be occupied by a tank and 
courtyard garden, round which the 
rooms are built in a somewhat ir- 


regular square. Mud is preferred 
for this purpose; only in the houses 
destined for the rich and great and 
in those of minor “notables” are 
bricks and mortar thought neces- 
sary. And the flat roof invariably 
is of mud. Concrete may, under 
special circumstances, be used for 
the flooring of the cellar; but cus- 
tom (based, no doubt, on the in- 
flexible “laws of the Medes and Per- 
sions”) demands a mud roof. The 
wall inclosing the domain also must 
be constructed of the same inex- 
pensive building material. Con- 
crete, by the way, is not scarce. 
When a criminal is to be done to 
death by immersion in a long box 
filled with liquid concrete, the mix- 
ture being allowed to harden and 
to crush the victim, the best Port- 
land variety is always available. 
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Those who are “agin’ the Govern- 
ment” meet with this barbarous 
fate. 

The ceilings of the upper rooms, 
which rise but four or five feet 
above the street level, are highly 
decorative. Paneled in diminutive 
squares of wood, a bunch of flowers 
being painted on each square, the 
result is extremely tasteful. Pic- 
tures seldom are seen, Persian art 
finding expression chiefly in harmo- 
nious tiles, in which blue predomi- 
nates, vases, and ornate book-bind- 
ing. The silken carpets, which have 
no equal, also prove most alluring, 
while the polished copper trays and 
drinking vessels delight the eye. 
The last-named are kept in niches 
or on a carved shelf. 

The winter living-room is pro- 
vided with a comfortable divan 
which runs along each of the four 
walls. The choicest and silkiest car- 
pet is reserved for this apartment, 
a frieze of tiles contributing to the 
general effect. The windowpanes 
are colored and placed so as to form 
a pattern. 

The street door is quite a formid- 
able affair, substantial and studded 
with many a large-headed nail. It 
gives on to the courtyard garden, in 
which the famous Persian roses 
(immortalized by Gabriel Fauré in 
Les Roses d’Ispahan) flourish, with 
a background of shrubs to keep 
them company. Lilies float in 
graceful abandon on the rather 
stagnant water of the tank, which 
seldom is cleaned out and refilled, 
the Persians having little faith in 
pumping operations. Flowering 
creepers meander up the encircling 
wall, and a miniature pot-garden 
sometimes adorns the flat roof, 
where on a balmy summer’s eve- 
ning the master of the house enter- 
tains his friends with players upon 
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stringed instruments. These per- 
formers, accompanying themselves, 
sing of love and war—popular top- 
ics with every Persian—in a high 
falsetto. The guests, in the inter- 
vals of pulling at the comforting 
nargile, the smoke of which passes 
through perfumed water, drink 
sherbet, a pleasant temperance bev- 
erage. The “jug of wine,” referred 
to in Fitzgerald’s very pleasing, 
though decidedly imaginative, Ru- 
baiyat, is almost unknown. Sherbet 
ousts the ruby Shiraz. 

In Teheran (the capital), Ispa- 
han, and other towns, many of the 
dwelling-houses are more preten- 
tious. But in the townlets and vil- 
lages, where the architect hates 


change, the old-time style of build- 
ing prevails—and, doubtless, always 
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will. Besides, mud is inexpensive, 
and few Persians hanker after more 
than two stories. He, in fact, who 
added a third story might lay up 
trouble for himself; the tax-gather- 
er, a much-feared official, would ac- 
cuse him of having omitted to de- 
clare his correct income. The un- 
happy man, while escaping painful 
retribution, is certain to be mulcted 
of more coin than he cares to pay. 
The added story costs him dear. 

No household is considered com- 
plete without the enchanting Per- 
sian cat. "Tis given the place of 
honor in the reception-room, and it 
may be helped first at meals; even 
if the fascinating creature helps it- 
self uninvited, the outrage passes 
unchecked. Nowhere is grimalkin 
more spoiled. 














EADERSHIP cannot be ex- 

plained. If the world could 
select its leaders, it could get on 
without them. 

Johnny O’Mara was a mystery. 
His teachers, some of them, tried to 
understand him; his schoolmates 
simply followed him. 

The football team of the Eliot 
High School was in disgrace, be- 
cause Mike, not up in his studies, 
had been slipped into the game— 
after the faculty coach had left the 
field—to replace a knocked-out 
player. Mike’s excuse was, “The 
manager told me to.” So Johnny 
O’Mara, the manager, had to face 
the coach and the tall, wiry prin- 
cipal, and, finally, the superintend- 
ent. He went the rounds without a 
quiver on his small, pale face, made 
up of a small, firm chin, a bit of a 
pointed nose, small, inscrutable gray 
eyes and a buttonhole mouth. A 
long, thin slip of an Irish lad, carry- 
ing this noncommittal little phiz at 
the top of him. Yes, he supposed it 
was “against the rules.” But Mike 
was only a substitute. Why, Mike 
won the game! We were out to 
win, weren’t we? We'd have lost 
without him.” No ethics, no au- 
thority, prevailed against his slogan, 
“Out to win.” 

O’Mara was removed from the 
managership; but he went to the 
next game and managed it over the 
head of his successor, and foul was 
fair with him and fair was foul. He 
was forbidden to attend the games. 
He must have misunderstood, for 
he attended the games and the 
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school lunch, but not his classes. 
At last he was suspended for tru- 
ancy and insubordination. 

The erect young faculty coach— 
new to the job, and not yet alive to 
the manager’s slippery ways, but 
keen of eye and stout of heart,— 
talked things over with O’Mara. He 
told the boy that he would intercede 
for him if O’Mara would promise to 
obey the rules of the school and of 
the Athletic Association, under pen- 
alty of instant and final expulsion. 
O’Mara parried, stipulating that his 
promise be made to the coach and 
to the superintendent, and not to 
the principal. Every bad boy in 
town had known and loved the old 
superintendent since primary days 
(this high school was named for 
him); but the principal...! There 
are such, once in a school moon, 
when pull and brag sway the wrong 
kind of school committee. Of 
course O’Mara could not be hu- 
mored; the coach stood firm. 

The team, all this time, had seen 
fit to lie low. Who were they, to 
go back on their manager, their 
leader? For he was a leader, this 
homely, slangy unprincipled gos- 
soon. The boys hung on every one 
of his nasal, high-pitched words. 
Even the girls liked him, though he 
didn’t bother much about them, ex- 
cept to tease his freshman kid sis- 
ter and her giggling friends. The 
teachers had their troubles with 
him. He would come to class, 
achieve an excuse-slip, and then 
stay out the rest of the period. In- 
vestigation, reprimand, punishment, 






























had no lasting effect. He was like 
one of those toy figures so balanced 
that they bob upright as soon as 
you tip them over; he wouldn’t stay 
put. 

After O’Mara’s suspension the 
boys at O’Mara’s lunch period were 
restless and sullen without him, 
gathering every day in threatening 
groups, resenting commands to pick 
up papers and not to crowd at the 
counter. The daring ones forced 
themselves into the cake-line ahead 
of their place, they sat on the tables, 
they played tag in the lunch-room 
instead of in the recreation-room, 
none of which things, for some 
strange reason, had they done while 
O’Mara was with them. At last 
Mrs. Grubbins, the plump lady in 
charge of the lunch-counter, not be- 
ing well acquainted with the prin- 
cipal, sent for him. This man must 
have been different from other boys 
when he was young, or else he had 
forgotten, having no sons of his 
own. He got obedience out of youth 
only by force of his position. To- 
day that force failed. The boys, 
heartened by baked beans and certi- 
fied milk, engaged in a dish-throw- 
ing contest. Thick plates and 
glasses hit the floor and rolled 
about, making a delightful clatter. 
The principal, with vinegar face, 
strode to the spot. Nobody cared. 
A cry arose, “Where’s O’Mara? 
Give us back O’Mara!” An imp 
aimed a saucer at the somewhat 
bald head of the principal. The 
man turned red with pain and an- 
ger, but was in doubt whom to 
blame. A cup hit him on the arm. 
He lost his temper, began to swear, 
laid hands on the first boy he saw, 
but let go when another cup reached 
his head. He fled from a shower of 
china and glass, out of the lunch- 
room, up the stairs, to the office. 
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The coach happened to be there. 
Through the open door came a great 
noise from the stairway — loud 
laughter, crashing of dishes, thump- 
ing of overturned chairs (the tables 
were fastened to the floor), and 
shouts of “We want O’Mara!” 

“I will telephone for the police!” 
cried the principal to the coach. “I 
will not risk my life in that mob of 
devils!” His thin legs quivered to- 
wards the telephone; but the coach, 
getting an inkling of the way things 
were, offered his services. He went 
down stairs and appeared suddenly 
in the center of the bedlam. The 
noise stopped at once. “‘What’s the 
matter, boys?” he asked quietly. 
Not a boy would throw anything at 
the coach; he had led the team to 
victory too many times. He was a 
good sport. Why, he was one of the 
boys! To be sure, he had not ap- 
proved of O’Mara’s doings; but— 
well, after all, O’Mara had been 
wrong. Thoughtful silence envel- 
oped the lunch-room. 

“What’s the trouble?” repeated 
the coach, his level eyes holding 
theirs. 

“We want O’Mara back,” one or 
two answered. 

“He’s coming back whenever he 
wants to.” 

The boys looked their question. 

“Whenever he tells us that he’s 
ready to obey the rules,” the coach 
explained. “That’s fair, isn’t it?” 

The boys, one by one, nodded. 
“Yes, that’s fair,” they said. 

“If any of you see O’Mara, tell 
him to come to the office at nine 
o’clock on Monday. [I'll be there, 
with the principal.” 

“Yes, sir!” several answered. 

“You don’t want Mrs. Grubbins to 
pick up your dishes, do you?” sug- 
gested the coach, a twinkle in his 
eye. 
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“Come on, boys!” This from 
Mike. Dishes were returned to ta- 
bles, broken pieces slung into refuse 
cans, and chairs set upright. 

The principal did not finish his 
lunch that day. At the next Board 
Meeting he recommended an in- 
crease in the salary of the coach. 

On Monday at nine O’Mara paid 
his vows in the presence of all the 
faculty concerned. He had conclud- 
ed that the principal was not worth 
bothering about. The coach was 
the only one who mattered. O’Mara 
was willing to obey any rules that 
he insisted upon. He hadn’t known, 
when he slipped Mike into the 
game, that the coach would be so 
particular about it. “Honor,” 
O’Mara had thought of as something 
found in Poetry and Declamation, 
but not concerned with football. 

Under O’Mara’s management the 
team won the interscholastic cup 
for the season. 

At the next crisis things went 
O’Mara’s way; and this time the 
coach was with him, though those 
higher up were not. 

Once in a while the Eliot School 
principal, who likes to be called 
“progressive,” takes a trip, at the 
city’s expense, and comes back with 
plans gathered from still more pro- 
gressive principals. These plans, 
unless forestalled by the superin- 
tendent, who interferes only in ex- 
treme cases, are super-imposed, 
ready-made, upon the System, 
whether the System wants them or 
not. This time it was Student Gov- 
ernment. It sounded democratic. 

A few eloquent—and docile— 
seniors were coached to go about 
and speak to the home rooms, to set 
the ball rolling. They made neat 
little talks full of manufactured 
“school spirit,” and upon their de- 
parture each room proceeded to 
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elect a delegate to a student confer- 
ence, the work of which would be to 
frame a constitution for Student 


Government. The election went 
unanimously, in every room, to an 
unimpeachable student, whom no 
one liked or disliked, and who al- 
ways gave the answers in the book. 
No one showed the least interest in 
the Plan. 

The delegates met with the prin- 
cipal, and drew up a constitution ac- 
cording to his ideas. The chief fea- 
tures were student police, to report 
to faculty headquarters disorder in 
the corridors, lunch-rooms, and 
dressing-rooms; and student jani- 
tors, to erase blackboards and pick 
up papers. The constitution was to 
be adopted at a “Forum,” after the 
home rooms had discussed it. Dis- 
cussions were lukewarm, though 
they revolved about two contradic- 
tory ideas: first, “We ought to gov- 
ern ourselves, because the princi- 
pal wants us to”; and, second, “We 
don’t want to govern ourselves.” 
Argument consisted of affirmation, 
denial and repetition. The straw 
vote, in most rooms, was a tie. 

The Forum differed from civic 
forums in that every one present 
had been forced to attend. Faculty 
watch-dogs had rounded up the 
stragglers and herded them in. A 
program had been made out by the 
principal. The constitution was to 
be read, and speeches were to be 
made by the eloquent and docile 
seniors before mentioned. After the 
faculty had brought the pupils to 
order in the hall, the principal made 
an impressive entrance, and acted 
as chairman. The school listened to 
the program in patient apathy. 
They heard nothing new. Mike, 
half-way back, grumbling in his 
boredom, was silenced by a turn of 
O’Mara’s head, before the offender 

















should be extracted by the teacher 
in charge. The program nearly 
filled the period. “There is very lit- 
tle time left for discussion,” the 
principal announced from the plat- 
form. “You are prepared to vote 
intelligently. Will some one move 
that the school adopt the constitu- 
tion.” Some one, previously in- 
structed, so moved. “Those in fa- 
vor say ‘Aye.’” 

O’Mara was on his feet. “There’s 
been no chance for discussion. 
That’s parliamentary law. You 
can’t put the motion yet.” O’Mara 
had not belonged to the debating so- 
ciety for nothing. 

“Very well,” replied the principal, 
who, though nettled by O’Mara’s 
brusqueness, also knew parliamen- 
tary law. “We have two minutes 
for discussion. If any one has any- 
thing to say...” After an imper- 
ceptible pause he continued, intent 
upon getting out the vote before 
the bell should ring: “Those in fa- 
ee 

“I have something to say.” 
O’Mara hardly raised his voice, but 
he was heard all over the hall. He 
stood quietly, and talked with cut- 
ting coldness. “There’s a lot of us 
that don’t want this thing.” He 
looked straight at the principal. “In 
fact, I’m convinced that the major- 
ity are against it, and it’s fair to let 
us tell why.” 

The Forum was now awake. It 
held its breath to hear. 

“This isn’t real student govern- 
ment. What does this constitution 
amount to? It makes us spy on 
each other, and report other fellers 
for little mistakes. We don’t want 
to be tell-tales. Nor we don’t want 
student janitors. We have janitors, 
and they’re paid. That’s their job. 
Real student government, as I see it, 
would be doing things we want to 
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do, of our own accord. This consti- 
tution is only another way of the 
faculty making us do what they 
want us to do. It won’t work.” 

O’Mara sat down, as the bell rang 
for the close of the period. The 
principal, in danger of apoplexy, 
managed to growl, through clenched 
teeth, “Are you ready for the ques- 
tion? Those in favor of the consti- 
tution say aye.” A faint response. 
“Those opposed.” Another faint 
response. Most of the Forum, 
stunned, did not vote. “The mo- 
tion is carried,” announced the 
principal quickly. “I congratulate 
the school... .” 

“T call for a standing vote!” cried 
O’Mara. 

“Those in favor stand,” groaned 
the principal. Several teachers 
counted rapidly. “Two hundred 
and five,” said one. “Two hundred 
and seven,” said another. “That’s 
near enough,” said the principal, 
“Those opposed.” O’Mara shot up, 
with a challenging glance to his fol- 


lowers. They stood, loyally, and so 
did a good many others. There 
were over three hundred. 

The principal, in still further 


danger of apoplexy, announced that 
the Forum would be continued at a 
future date, and that the meeting 
was dismissed. “The motion is 
lost,” prompted O’Mara, distinctly. 
The pupils hurried out, in their 
usual rush to class, and promptly 
forgot all about self-government. 
O’Mara never cherished resent- 
ment. He was above it, in a calm 
height, oblivious of whatever did 
not block his immediate will. He 
never said a mean or spiteful thing, 
though at times he was profane. If 
O’Mara disapproved of you, he told 
you so, or he ignored you. O’Mara 


now treated the principal with con- 
descension, and gave him no trou- 
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ble. With the coach he argued, 
sometimes angrily; the coach was 
worth quarreling with. But he al- 
ways came around to the coach’s 
point of view. The coach was the 
only person in the school who in- 
fluenced O’Mara. 

And now O’Mara began to study. 
The coach had something to do with 
that. Study, to O’Mara meant dull, 
persistent pegging at figures and 
textbooks, both of which he detest- 
ed. It meant shutting himself 
away from society in a futile si- 
lence, very different from the orac- 
ular silence which made his follow- 
ers hang upon the speech to come. 
O’Mara was miserable when he 
studied; and, worse still, the results 
were miserable. He achieved noth- 
ing but low marks. Only because 
these marks, low as they were, kept 
him on the athletic teams, did 
O’Mara care for them. O’Mara’s 
will could be turned upon himself 
as powerfully as upon his compan- 
ions; he made himself study. 

The physics class was endurable 
to O’Mara because it had some rela- 
tion to life; also because the coach 
assisted in that department. The 
coach explained the fire-alarm sys- 
tem of the school, and the class 
stayed to hear it tested, after the 
building had been emptied of all but 
juniors. A glass door in its red 
frame was opened by the coach, a 
hook pulled down. From scarlet 
mouths of metal poured a howl 
which must have stopped all recita- 
tions in the school-block if they had 
been going on. The howl continued, 
at brief intervals, for five long min- 
utes. The juniors were impressed. 


The sophomores, next day, listened 
to the juniors, and when they chose 
their electives for the next semester, 
they all put down physics instead of 
algebra. 


They looked with new in- 
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terest at the huge red horns pro- 
truding from the corridor walls. 
They read intently the directions be- 
side the glass doors. The juniors, 
moreover, were taken across the 
street and shown the workings of 
the central heating plant—the huge 
oil tank, the engines, the pipes car- 
rying steam to the four school 
buildings. “Oil tanks can explode,” 
some one remembered. That was 
an exciting possibility, discussed 
out of class, at recess, and after 
school—unusual compliment to a 
lesson subject; a possibility made 
vivid in the eyes of Eliot pupils be- 
cause of a moving picture which 
had been one of the weekly films 
shown in the school-hall—the only 
one which hadn’t bored them—with 
gruesome arms and legs flying about 
the tumbling, smoking ruins of 
some bursting factory. 

“We'll all be blown to bits if that 
happens,” Mike remarked, with rel- 
ish, on his way back to the labora- 
tory. 

“That tank won’t explode. Noth- 
ing ever happens in this school,” 
drawled O’Mara. 

“Not even fire-drills,’” Mike 
moaned. The school across the 
way, too old to be fireproof, had a 
fire-drill every week, in obedience 
to the law of the School Board, a 
law tacitly set aside in the Eliot 
School, where fire would make little 
headway up metal stairways and 
along concrete walls. Besides, 
there was a fire-station just around 
the corner. But the Administra- 
tion’s view of the situation did not 
coincide with Mike’s. A fire-drill 
meant at least eight minutes out of 
class or study hour, a glimpse of 
streets, a chance to chew a stealthy 
piece of gum, to swap remarks with 
your friend—or your enemy. And 
here was a perfectly good fire-sys- 




















tem wasted! “That’s the worst of 
a fire-proof building,” Mike grum- 
bled. “It can’t burn.” 

O’Mara was wrong, for once. 
Something did happen in _ that 
school. Ona cold, raw, wet Decem- 
ber morning, O’Mara was late for 
his English class. At eight-forty in- 
stead of eight-twenty-nine, his rub- 
ber coat shed streams of water along 
the corridor into the boys’ dressing- 
room. On the way to school he had 
engaged in conversation with a po- 
liceman whose acquaintance he had 
made—in a manner which O’Mara 
would never reveal—and whose 
yarns were sweeter to O’Mara’s 
ears than the sonnets of Words- 
worth. In the dressing-room he 
found Mike, gazing out of the win- 
dow at the pools boiling in the 
street. 

“Where’s your excuse?” said 
O’Mara sarcastically, removing his 
wet coat. Mike had an excuse, but 
it had been made out ten minutes 


before. “You'll be sent down for 
staying out of English class,” 
O’Mara warned him. “Aw!” Mike 


spewed the words from curling lips. 
“It makes me sick, that mush! 
Gosh! She’s going to make us learn 
it by heart. 


‘The wor-r-r-ld is too mutch wit-th 
us!’ 


I ask you, what the hell does that 
mean? Gosh! It makes me sick! 
I’ll be sent down. I ain’t goin’ back 
to that soup!” 

O’Mara gazed sternly at his des- 
perate crony, then snapped his um- 
brella into the new automatic hold- 
er, put the key in his pocket, and 
lounged doggedly to class. Mike at- 


tended him through the door. There 
remonstrating, “A feller’s got to 
have a little excitement once in a 
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while,” he planted himself in front 
of the fascinating fire-alarm box. 
O’Mara, looking back from the 
class-room door, saw him there, 
hesitated, but turned away, with the 
least twitching of his thin lips and 
a queer light flitting through his 
cool eyes. It was then five minutes 
of nine. At three minutes of nine 
the fire-alarm was let loose. Only 
the juniors had ever heard that 
roar. The trump of doom filled all 
space and consumed all time. It 
grew louder as it progressed. It 
echoed and reéchoed. It had no 
end. Faces whitened—even teach- 
ers’ faces. Send children outdoors 
on such a day, influenza and pneu- 
monia lurking in every puddle? 
Either the principal had lost his 
mind—that was quite possible—or 
there really was a fire in this fire- 
proof building. Hesitating files, di- 
rected by hesitating teachers, start- 
ed down the stairways. No one 
said much. Indeed, not much could 
have been heard, in the brief inter- 
vals of that soul-searching, heart- 
harrowing blast. The coach and 
the principal stood together near 
the office door, nonplused, both of 
them. A rumor reached them from 
a file of juniors: “The oil tank is 
going to explode!” The tall prin- 
cipal turned livid, and trembled. 
“lll go around to the fire-station 
and send out the engine,” he 
gasped. “Yes, do!” said the coach 
between set lips, trying to keep the 
scorn out of his young voice. He 
straightened the wavering line head- 
ed for the stairway, and looked so 
reassuring that it seemed to the 
juniors quite silly to be alarmed. 
The freshmen were the worst. 
No such noise had ever been imag- 
ined in the respectable grammar 
schools from which they had re- 
cently come. When they saw teach- 
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ers frightened, they stampeded. 
The assembly hall, where the girl 
freshmen studied—and recited, too, 
for lack of class-rooms—was on the 
top floor. “Fire! Fire!” the cry 
shrilled. A fire, and freshmen three 
flights from the ground! “Oil tank 
exploding!” the murmur ran. 
Freshmen poured from the hall, 
rushed through the corridor, jos- 
tling, pushing, crowding, — nearer 
and nearer to the stairs. Those who 
were first began to leap down the 
stairs, to fall, roll, struggle. 

The noise reached the coach and 
added to his perplexity. He hadn’t 
the least idea what he was going to 
do next—whether he should send 
the pupils out in the storm to save 
them from some mysterious im- 
pending doom, or should stop them. 
Not an eyelash betrayed his con- 
fusion. But under his breath he 
prayed—at least, it was probably 


prayer, though it might have sound- 
ed like swearing. There was a slide 
along the floor, a word in his ear 
that brought the color to his face 


and a smile to his eyes. He held 
out a restraining hand at the stair- 
way, and the upper classmen under- 
stood that the fire-drill was to end 
there. O’Mara slid away again. 
He, too, had heard a strange noise 
in the direction of the central stair- 
way. At the foot of the stairs he 
saw them coming—an avalanche of 
freshmen; freshmen from the as- 
sembly hall, the hall where his lit- 
tle sister spent most of her school 
hours. He looked up at the strug- 
gling, shrieking mass, and spread 
out his arms as if to bar their way. 
“Stop!” he yelled, hoarsely. “Go 
back! You little fools! There ain’t 
no fire!” His choked words were 
swallowed up in the never-ending 
bellow of the alarm. He forced his 
way up one step, two steps, against 
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the human torrent. Then it knocked 
him down. It overwhelmed him. 
Sharp-heeled pumps and sturdy Ox- 
fords trampled on O’Mara—for one 
instant. Then O’Mara, the athlete, 
lifted off the weight. O’Mara, the 
acrobat, the eel, wriggled out and 
away from the swarm, back into 
the long corridor, back to the end 
stairway. Faster than he had slid 
downstairs he now leaped upstairs, 
to the top, along the third-floor cor- 
ridor, past the door of the assembly 
hall, emptying itself, in slow strife, 
of its too many freshmen. All along 
the way he shouted, in a hoarse, 
strange voice, “Go back! It’s a false 
alarm! I know the feller that did 
it. Go back and sit down!” He 
seized whole bunches of freshmen 
in his path and hurled them back 
towards the hall. He fought his way 
to the top of the central staircase. 
He pulled the mad little creatures 
back from the stairs, and sent them 
spinning to the hall. “There ain’t 
no fire.” He shoved in his words 
between blasts of the horn. “It’s a 
false alarm. It’s only a joke.” He 
laughed loudly, to give an impres- 
sion of safety. 

All this time O’Mara’s eyes had 
been wandering, wandering, over 
the masses of freshmen girls, 
searching, searching, for something, 
for some one. A great fear was in 
his eyes, a fear not of fire, not of ex- 
plosion. Now the tide had been 
stemmed, the alarm had stopped, 
the hall was quiet again; but the 
fear was still in O’Mara’s eyes. In 
the sudden dead calm, a solemn 
child remarked, “Some of us must 
of got killed on that staircase.” 

“Where is my sister?” snapped 
O’Mara. 

“She sat near the back,” the sol- 
emn child continued. “She must of 
gone out.” 























O’Mara grabbed her by the hair. 
“Stop your noise!” he hissed. His 
face was gray, as he turned away 
from the hall to go back to the stair- 
case. The knees that had done him 
such good service hitherto, felt like 
straws beneath his body. 

“Johnny, warn’t they no fire, aft- 
er all?” a small, sweet voice piped 
in O’Mara’s ear. There was a tug at 
his sleeve. There, in the face of all 
the freshmen girls, Johnny kissed 
and hugged his kid sister! All the 
boys in school knew it within twen- 
ty-four hours, but no one of them 
ever dared speak of it to O’Mara. 

The classes were settling down 
again to what might pass for work, 
when the clanging of the fire-wagon 
at the corner revived the confusion. 
“We must be on fire again, after 
all,” thought the children; and some 
of them jumped up, ready to file 
again. But the fire-team kept its 
safe distance. Only the chief, hel- 
meted and heavily coated, strode 
bravely towards the doomed build- 
ing, to investigate. At a still safer 
distance waited the principal. 

“What's exploding?” growled the 
chief. 

“Nothing can explode.” The 
young coach was still scornful. “A 
tank installed as ours was couldn’t 
possibly explode.” 

“The alarm was a joke, then?” 
The chief glared at the young man. 

“Not of my making,” said the 
coach. 

“Anybody hurt?” 

“Yes. I don’t know how many.” 

“He’s the joke!” The chief’s 
thumb pointed out of the window 
at the principal, supported by the 
fence and looking solemnly towards 
the school building. “Ill send him 
in.” Good-natured contempt sof- 
tened his voice. 

The coach took pains to leave the 
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office before the principal returned. 
No great harm had been done, even 
to the freshmen. The school nurse 
was busy the rest of the morning, 
binding up sprained wrists and an- 
kles, and bathing bruises. One girl 
had to recover from hysterics, an- 
other from a fainting fit. That was 
all. 

It was inevitable that O’Mara 
should be questioned about the 
alarm. Had he given it himself, 
and then, seeing the danger, tried 
to undo it? He was indignant. 
“You don’t suppose I’d stand for 
anything like that, do you? My own 
sister came near getting killed.” 
Besides, O’Mara had an alibi; he 
had been in class for two minutes 
when the alarm went off. To the 
coach he was evasive. “Yes, I know 
I said I knew. But I didn’t see him 
do it. I can’t be sure, can I? If I 
didn’t see him? No, I won’t tell who 
I suspect. It wouldn’t be fair. Even 
if I was sure I wouldn’t tell on him.” 

“But if the offender is not pun- 
ished he may do it again.” 

“Leave him to me!”’ cried O’Mara. 

The principal was for expelling 
O’Mara, as party to the deed—the 
only party that could be found. But 
he remembered the recess-mob, and 
ate his words. In the end they gave 
in to O’Mara. “Leave him to me. 
He won’t come back after mid- 
year,” O’Mara promised. And when 
Mike left, at mid-year, they almost 
forgot to connect his departure with 
the fire-alarm. No one, however, 
regretted his leaving, least of all 
Mike himself, who had long been 
anticipating the end of his school 
age. 

At mid-year, also, the coach was 
appointed dean of boys. Soon aft- 
er, the junior boys presented to him 
a petition for a mass meeting to dis- 
cuss student government again. 
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They did not call it a forum. They 
would provide the speakers, they 
would appoint a committee to draw 
up a constitution. The dean sound- 
ed the delegates who bore the peti- 
tion. “We want a traffic squad, 
with O’Mara for captain. We want 
a uniform and badges. We'll con- 
duct fire-drills, and keep order at re- 
cess, and see to the up-and-down 
stairways; but we want to do it by 
ourselves. We don’t want to report 
anybody to the faculty. We'll have 
our own court and jury—and no 
faculty on them.” 

“Let them try it,” said the dean 
to the principal. “If they fail they 
will have learned something, and 
the order can’t be worse than it has 
been for the last year or two.” 

The dean sent for O’Mara, and in 
his small, new private office, started 
a talk which sent O’Mara out with 
some fine, high quality added to the 
resolute set of his chin and the cool- 
ness of his gray eyes. “I'll see that 
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every member of my squad keeps 
every rule of the school,” O’Mara 
declared. “If a boy gets into any 
sort of trouble, he’ll leave the squad. 
I'll see to that.” The dean held out 
his hand to clinch the bargain and 
to end the friendly interview. 
O’Mara, gripping the hand tightly, 
stammered, “Say! I never knew be- 
fore ... before this year, what kind 
of a feller ... 1 wanted to be. You 
... you...” The hand-clasp told 
the rest. Neither boy could say any 
more just then. 

The junior boys went into a state 
of breathless anxiety, to continue 
until the mass meeting should ap- 
prove their plans. At the end of a 
long session they broke their solem- 
nity with a cheer, given, standing, 
for their class president, O’Mara. 

“It ain’t me you ought to cheer,” 
said O'Mara, from the president’s 
desk. And, with all their might, 
O’Mara leading, the boys shouted, 
“The Dean! The Dean!” 
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By E tua FRANCIS GILBERT 


WANT a rose, just one red rose, 
To burn and glow in my gray room, 
And fling its fragrance everywhere, 
As though the sun were here, and June. 


How dare the poor pray for a rose, 
Whose only prayer should be for bread? 
And yet, O God, I beg a rose, 

Just one red rose, to-night, instead. 


My body hungers, and my heart, 

But somewhere my sweet Jesus knows 
My famished soul should first be fed... . 
He understands about the rose! 














ALONE WITH GOD 


Thomas 4 Kempis 


By GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


s$7NONSIDER that God and you 
are alone in the universe, and 
you will have great peace in your 
heart.” That is the dominant note 
of the Imitation of Christ and of its 
reputed author, Thomas & Kempis. 
The outer world is of no conse- 
quence whatever, and all our 
thought, all our effort, all our love, 
should be concentrated upon the in- 
ner. The fragile, glittering splendor 
of the outer world is fading, elusive, 
and transitory, unless we can find 
some enduring reality beneath it. 
The author of the Jmitation found 
this reality in God and all his life 
was concerned with nothing else: 
“Consider that God and you are 
alone in the universe, and you will 
have great peace in your heart.” 
Thomas Haemerken was born at 
Kempen, near Cologne, about 1380. 
His father John, a worker in metal, 
and his mother Gertrude, trained 
him piously, and so far as any rec- 
ord goes he might have grown up 
for the Church from his infancy. 
He had a good elementary education 
and when he was thirteen years old, 
he went to a religious community 
at Deventer, called the Congrega- 
tion of the Common Life, estab- 
lished by Florentius Radewyn un- 
der the guidance of Gerard Groote 
and affiliated with the Augustinian 
Order. Here he remained seven 


years and then was admitted to the 
Monastery of St. Agnes, at Zwolle, 
where he took orders in 1413. The 
remainder of Thomas’s long life, 


till he died at over ninety, in 1471, 
was passed in monastic seclusion. 
The Imitation was written probably 
between 1415 and 1420. In 1425 
Thomas was elected subprior for 
one term, and in later life he again 
filled the same office. The most vio- 
lent commotion in his career was 
the closing of the monastery by the 
ecclesiastical authorities for a short 
period from 1429 to 1432. Except 
for this, his days appear to have 
flowed on, one like another, to the 
end. He was always busy, he was 
always supremely occupied with 
God: “There is nothing great, there 
is nothing precious or admirable, 
there is nothing worthy of repute; 
there is nothing lofty, there is noth- 
ing praiseworthy or fit to be desired, 
except what is eternal.” 

Evidently to understand &4 Kem- 
pis we have to see him in the back- 
ground of the monastic life, for he 
apparently knew little about any 
other, at any rate by direct and im- 
mediate contact. And it must be 
appreciated at once how infinitely 
remote that life is from the bustle 
and the open air and the universal 
publicity of the journalized and 
automobiled and radioed American 
world in which we live to-day. Hu- 
man nature being what it is, it is 
obvious that even in the Middle 
Ages, while there were some to 
whom the monastic life was suited, 
there were many more to whom it 
was not. Some were forced into it 
by the pride and poverty of their 
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families, some drifted into it almost 
by accident, some, perhaps the most 
tragic, entered it with furious, lofty 
fervor, only to find too late that it 
did not suit them at all, and to fret 
and pine away in futile regret. 

It is frequently charged also that 
the monastic life bred idleness. In 
a sense this charge is unjust. All 
the great monastic leaders empha- 
sized the necessity of occupation, of 
constant, useful work. A Kempis 
himself says: “By labor mischievous 
leisure is avoided and the frivolous 
chatter too often engendered by lei- 
sure. ... He will always be richer 
in goodness who has been a faithful 
worker.” No, the monks were not 


idle, but their labor was in danger 
of degenerating into a monotonous 
routine, which filled the hands but 
not the head. Perhaps even more 
insidious and dangerous than the 
idleness was the conventual melan- 
choly, the dreaded accidia, which 


when it fairly seized a monk, sel- 
dom let him go, and made him un- 
fit for this world or the other: “If 
accidia once laid hold upon a monk, 
he was lost; ceasing to perform 
with active mind his religious 
duties, he would find them a mean- 
ingless, endless routine, filling him 
with irritation, with boredom, and 
with a melancholy against which he 
might struggle in vain.” 

Perhaps the gravest charge of all 
that can be brought against the mo- 
nastic life is that of selfishness, and 
this charge has frequently been ad- 
vanced by Protestant critics against 
even the Imitation. The monk is 
preoccupied with his own soul and 
leaves the rest of the world to take 
care of itself. It is impossible to 
deny a certain truth in this, even 
as regards Thomas A Kempis. At 
the same time, it should be remem- 
bered that the theoretical ideal of 
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the monastic life, so far from being 
selfish, was the complete abnegation 
and destruction of self and the set- 
ting an example to the whole world 
of this very thing. Moreover, the 
cry of selfishness often comes from 
those who under the pretense of ac- 
tive philanthropy are busily en- 
gaged in the violent, aggressive, 
dominating assertion of self, who, 
while they profess and perhaps be- 
lieve that they are giving their lives 
to the service of others, are really 
using others in great part for their 
own glory. So subtle and so com- 
plicated is the cunning intrusion of 
self into every shred and thread of 
our obscure and too easily deluded 
souls. The real secret and excuse 
and value of the monastic life, when 
it worked, undoubtedly lay in the 
search for and the possession of 
God, and the infinite peace that such 
possession brought with it. It is 
the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding. 

Whatever defects the monastic 
career might develop in others, it 
would seem that the long, simple 
life of Thomas 4 Kempis went far 
to realize what was best in it. His 
picture of the ideal monk appears 
to fit himself, though he certainly 
did not mean it so: “He issues forth 
rarely, he lives apart, he eats spar- 
ingly, he dresses poorly, he labors 
much, he speaks little, watches long, 
rises early, prays assiduously, reads 
constantly, and in everything he 
keeps the rule from pure love of it.” 
It was a simple life, a gentle life, a 
sincere life, and it would be cruel 
indeed to call it a selfish one. 

The question arises whether the 
Imitation of Christ may rightly be 
included among the works of a 
Kempis. There has been unceasing 
controversy on the subject and the 
controversy shows no signs of com- 











ing toanend. But on the whole the 
solid scholarship of Hirsche and 
others would seem to throw the bal- 
ance in favor of Thomas. At the 
same time there is no disputing that 
the Imitation is the distilled quin- 
tessence of & Kempis’s life and 
work, if he really wrote it, and its 
enormous popularity in all lan- 
guages and with all sorts of read- 
ers, profane as well as religious, 
makes it the supreme manual of the 
religious life and of the subdual of 
the human soul to the God who 
made it. 

To begin with, there is the simple, 
direct, general subdual of self, the 
overcoming, the putting down, the 
eliminating of the turbulent impulse 
to assert and maintain one’s own 
ego, which necessarily means the 
suppression, the injury, the limiting 
of others. As Aa Kempis puts it, 
“know that the love of yourself 
harms you more than anything else 
in the whole world.” The summing 
up, the acme, the concentrated es- 
sence of self is in the conception of 
sin, and it is the apparently com- 
plete disappearance of that concep- 
tion at the present day that makes 
it so difficult for us to enter into 
much of & Kempis’s attitude. Self 
means sin, sin is always busy with 
the pleasures of this life, and a 
Kempis and the Jmitation wage eter- 
nal war upon these pleasures, as be- 
ing transitory, delusive, and in the 
end full of bitterness and disgust. 
“Oh, what a comforting conscience 
would he have who never pursued 
the joys which fade, who never oc- 
cupied himself with the fleeting 
pleasures of this world.” 

As the author of the Imitation 
battles with desire in general, so he 
over and over analyzes and specifies 
the varied details and aspects of it, 
and brands and lashes them with 
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his simple, unescapable condemna- 
tion. There is riches. Brought up 
as 4 Kempis had been, in the con- 
ventual, community life, in which 
personal possessions played no part, 
it might seem as if he could know 
nothing about riches. But here, as 
elsewhere, he shows a strange com- 
prehension of the larger movement 
of the outside world. Riches and 
possessions burden and weary even 
those who seem to grasp them most 
securely. They distract not only 
from your eternal welfare but from 
the ease and serenity of life led 
here: “The more a man gathers 
things to himself, the more he is 
hampered and distracted.” 

Take another almost equally gen- 
eral and equally insidious aspect of 
worldly interest and satisfaction, 
the love of reputation and flattery 
and applause. Again 4 Kempis un- 
derstands perfectly how universal 
this is, how it affects not only the 
sinners but the saints, with its thou- 
sand creeping, insinuating manifes- 
tations. Glory allures and enchants 
us all, not only the glory of sin and 
selfishness but the glory of good 
works and useful achievements. As 
the eastern sage has it, “All other 
vanities are curable, but the vanity 
of a saint can never be rooted out.” 
A Kempis, living all his life in quiet 
shadow, avoiding honors, avoiding 
dignities, even such minor ones as 
were offered him, preaches every- 
where the vanity of worldly honor, 
and the futility of worldly praise: 
“Fly praise as if it were poison... . 
Vain and foolish are those who de- 
light in the commendations of 
men.” 

As praise and glory are to be de- 
spised and rejected, so also is the 
vain pursuit of knowledge. It is evi- 
dent that 4 Kempis himself was no 
wide or persistent scholar; both the 
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Imitation and his other works make 
this clear enough. Worldly learn- 
ing and the love of study for itself 
get little favor. He knows the 
charm of them. With all those 
quiet hours of thought and reflec- 
tion, such a temperament could not 
be unaware of the charm of books 
of all sorts or any sort. The trou- 
ble with worldly learning is that it 
puffs a man up, exalts his opinion 
of his own gifts and powers, and 
destroys humility. And a Kempis 
urges and enjoins a persistent cau- 
tion in such matters: “Abstain from 
the excessive desire of knowing; for 
it carries much distraction with it, 
and much deception. Men wish to 


seem learned and to be called wise. 
There are many things which when 
they are known bring little or no 
profit to the soul.” 

The quiet monk, sitting in his 
quiet cell, with the wisdom of God 


to enlighten him, knew enough of 
human learning to understand full 
well that the largest reach of it is 
but a faint spark, quivering for an 
instant in the fathomless darkness 
of ignorance. If this was true in a 
Kempis’s day, five hundred years 
ago, how much truer is it now, when 
the range of man’s possible knowl- 
edge has increased so vastly more 
than his capacity to grasp it. May 
we not say with even more convic- 
tion than A Kempis did: “The sci- 
ence of all sciences is to know that 
we know nothing”? 

So in everything there is the ur- 
gent, ardent injunction to avoid 
mere curiosity, the flitting and flut- 
tering of soul in external details 
which divert and distract it from 
the weightier business that should 
be its whole vital concern. There 
were no Sunday papers in the Mon- 
astery of Mount St. Agnes, and it is 
easy to imagine what A Kempis 
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would have thought of them. 
“Leave all curiosity behind you.” 
It would not be the motto for a Sun- 
day paper. 

It goes without saying that the 
grosser forms of desire are not to be 
tolerated for a moment in this 
scheme of things. The body must 
be nourished and cherished after a 
fashion, while we have it, more’s 
the pity, but let us deplore the ne- 
cessity, not encourage it or foster it. 
Use the temporal, desire the eter- 
nal. “The flesh will murmur,” he 
says, “but it may be restrained by 
the fervor of the spirit.” The ref- 
uge, the protection, the sure guide 
and help, is to be found in the sense 
of the splendor, and the glory, and 
the eternity of those who belong to 
God: “The desire of the flesh, the 
desire of the eye, and the pride of 
life draw us to the love of this 
world, but the grief and misery that 
justly follow these things make this 
world a burden and a loathing... 
and he who pursues them knows 
not and tastes not the sweetness of 
God and the inward excellence of 
virtue.” 

So far the direct subdual of self 
in immediate wants and desires. 
But there is further the subdual of 
self with reference to other human 
beings. A Kempis here insists con- 
stantly upon the habit of solitude, 
upon the love of your own cell and 
abiding place, not merely the rule 
of it, but the love of it. Naturally 
this does not mean that duty to oth- 
ers should be neglected. There 
should be _ consideration, there 
should be courtesy, there should be 
thoughtfulness, always. You have 
your duty to others and you should 
see that it is done. But the duty to 
God comes first and is more satis- 
fying in its fulfillment. In this mat- 
ter habit is everything. When you 
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are filled with the twentieth-century 
American habit of motion, of feel- 
ing that you must be forever on the 
go, always seeing and hearing and 
doing some new thing, solitude be- 
comes irksome and distasteful. To 
settle down to quiet is the one thing 
you hate and mere physical quiet is 
nothing without spiritual peace. 
The habit of solitude, the habit of 
quiet, the habit of peace, grows 
upon you like other habits, and this 
has never been better expressed 
than in & Kempis’s lovely words, 
Cella continuata dulcescit, et male 
custodita tedium generat, “Thy 
cell, if thou continue in it, grows 
sweet; but, if thou keep not to it, it 
becomes wearisome.” 

The chief temptation with regard 
to others is the desire to rule and 
control them, and in dominating 
spirits this desire may assert itself 
as vehemently in the cloister as in 
the palace. The saint and the serv- 


ant of God is quite as apt to seek the 
leadership of others, always for 
their good of course, as the soldier 


or the statesman. To a Kempis 
himself this form of temptation 
seems to have made little appeal. 
He was obviously of the very unrul- 
ing class, who shun responsibility 
more than anything else in the 
world, who would get rid of it even 
for themselves if they could, and 
would on no account undertake it 
for others. Help others, serve oth- 
ers, minister to others, as far as you 
can, he urges, but leave the control 
of others to those who care for it, 
and let them’ remember that there 
is danger to themselves and to oth- 
ers also in every step they take. 
Another form of the relation to 
others which requires the utmost 
watchfulness is temper, wrath, an- 
ger, whether justified or not. But 
besides actual loud wrath and quar- 
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reling, there is the vague aversion 
and dislike, the distaste we form for 
our neighbors, often with no reason- 
able or even conscious ground, but 
which if it is indulged, grows irri- 
tating and hateful, and often poi- 
sons our own lives more than the 
lives of others. Get rid of all such 
harmful instincts, tear them out, 
root them up, cries 4 Kempis. Do 
not dwell upon the faults, or de- 
fects, or weaknesses, of others, do 
not urge them or amplify them: 
“We are not yet in heaven with the 
holy angels, but in the actual world, 
with men good and evil, and the 
evil will never be wanting in this re- 
gion of the shadow of death.” The 
one sure cure for such criticism and 
faultfinding is to remember that you 
yourself have probably just such de- 
fects and certainly plenty of oth- 
ers: “For as your eye judges oth- 
ers, so in your turn will others 
judge you.” Or as it is put by the 
Orlando of Shakespeare, who was 
in many ways so close to 4 Kempis, 
for all the difference in their lives, 
“I will chide no breather in the 
world but myself, against whom I 
know most faults.” 

As animosity, bitterness, and hos- 
tility are to be rooted out, so also is 
the idle curiosity which sometimes 
under the guise of kindly interest 
diverts its own emptiness by prying 
and intruding into the affairs and 
lives of others. There is always the 
excuse of being active and useful, 
but the activity too often gets no- 
where and the utility is apt to be fu- 
tility. The unprofitable perform- 
ances, the unaccountable struggles 
and ambitions of men, why should 
you vex yourself to note or study 
them? You have your own business 
with God, and that is far more than 
enough to fill the few and fading 
years that are afforded to you here: 
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“He who is well disposed and well 
ordered within does not trouble 
himself over the extraordinary and 
perverse contortions of men.” 

The remedy, the sure refuge, 
which the author of the Jmitation 
has to offer for all these temptations 
and misleading complications with 
others is silence. What we seek so 
desperately, and too well he knows 
it, is somehow to get out of, to es- 
cape, from ourselves: “It is for this 
that we talk so widely and so free- 
ly, because by the exchange of 
words we seek to console each oth- 
er, and to cheer our hearts when 
they are wearied by many 
thoughts.” Then we learn, though 
some of us never learn, that such 
effort for escape is vain, that we 
cannot get out of ourselves, do what 
we will, and that the vain, wide 
waste of words is the most empty 
delusion of all. So we come to ap- 


preciate the blessing and the fruit- 


fulness of silence. To keep still 
rarely injures any one. We are so 
often damaged by what we say, so 
rarely by what we do not say. 

But it will be said, though we 
shculd avoid strife with others and 
even vain chatter about them, we 
should at least seek their support 
and friendship and affection. These 
things are very well, & Kempis ad- 
mits, friends and friendship are use- 
ful and allow of our being useful in 
our turn. They should be recog- 
nized and cultivated, within limits. 
But they are terribly distracting, 
and at best they are uncertain. On 
the whole even natural love must 
not be relied upon too much. 
“When man reaches the point 
where he seeks consolation from 
nothing created, then first he begins 
to acquire the perfect relish of 
God.” 

With this attitude towards earth- 
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ly affection generally, it is hardly 
necessary to emphasize 4 Kempis’s 
view of the love for woman. There 
are, indeed, vague touches here and 
there which intimate that he knew 
what the desires of the flesh might 
be. But he disposes of the subject 
concisely when he says, “Nothing 
so soils and entangles the heart of 
man as an impure passion for any 
created thing,” and the monastic 
attitude was never better summed 
up than in the sentence, “be not fa- 
miliar with any one woman, but 
commend all good women in general 
to God.” 

What is most important to the au- 
thor of the Jmitation in this matter 
of relations to other human beings 
is the exquisite virtue of implicit 
obedience, where the law of God 
calls for it. The precept may seem 
a long way off from twentieth cen- 
tury America, but perhaps it has its 
value, all the more for that reason. 
And none knows better than 4 Kem- 
pis that the deeper root of obedience 
is humility. If you want to subdue 
yourself, the first principle is to 
have a poor opinion of yourself, to 
understand the vast weakness and 
inadequacy and incompetence of hu- 
man nature, as it may be found in 
others, but as you know at any rate 
it is to be found in yourself. The 
knowledge of your own ignorance, 
your own fragility of purpose, your 
own failure in aim and in achieve- 
ment, is the first step in opening up 
the larger life which you hope at 
least is some day destined for you. 
And these injunctions of humility 
in 4 Kempis are as searching and as 
insistent as they are incomparably 
expressed: “It does no harm if you 
rate yourself. below everybody, but 
it does the utmost harm if you es- 
teem yourself superior to even one.” 

The climax of the overcoming of 
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self lies in the subdual of self with 
regard to God, the absolute subor- 
dination to Him of all your needs 
and passions and desires. In other 
words, the final triumph of this es- 
sential struggle of life is the con- 
quest of the will and the complete 
union of the frail human will with 
the all dominating will of God. “As 
to my own will what shall I say? 
It is the thing which my soul hates 
above all others.” The obvious dan- 
ger in this identifying and con- 
founding your own will with God’s 
is that you may reverse the process 
and assume merely that God’s will is 
behind yours. The substitution 
runs often to astonishing lengths in 
the ecstatic proclamations of the 
mystics, as with Madame Guyon ad- 
dressing the Deity: “As for obedi- 
ence, you made me practice it with 
the submission of a little child, but 
also how much have you obeyed me 


yourself, or rather, have you ren- 
dered my will marvelous by identi- 


fying it with your own.” It is well 
worth noting that this excess is not 
marked in 4 Kempis. His humility 
was so searching and so perfect that 
these subtle and round-about self- 
assertions had no charm for him. 
One of the most difficult and 
haunting elements of self to be over- 
come in these dealings with God is 
the instinct of intellectual research 
and investigation. There is the hon- 
est but exaggerated and uneasy ef- 
fort to get at the truth. So many 
endless questions suggest them- 
selves. There is such a vast reach- 
ing out of curious analysis to the 
end of the world, and beyond. How 
did we come to be, how did the uni- 
verse come to be, how did God come 
to be, and where is it all tending to? 
Or again, there is what professes to 
be vast theological investigation, 
carried on not from a sincere desire 
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for truth, but simply to display 
one’s own intellectual powers. 
“There are those who do not walk 
with me sincerely, but who, led by 
a certain curiosity and arrogance, 
desire to know my secrets and to 
penetrate the heights and depths of 
God, all the time neglecting their 
own Salvation.” They like to argue, 
they like to dispute, they like to 
convince and to triumph in convinc- 
ing. Often they make a brilliant 
show and stir up a great tumult in 
the world, but the truth, the spir- 
itual truth, is not in them. 

The remedy for all the uneasiness 
and all the restlessness and all the 
vain intellectual aspiration is the 
simple, quiet repose of faith. Frui- 
tive quiescere; it is impossible to 
translate it, but it appears that it is 
possible to feel it, with boundless 
spiritual peace. ‘“‘To abstain from 
vain spiritual wanderings and un- 
profitable arguments for the love of 
inward quietness.” Surely one 
whose soul has been torn for years 
by such wanderings and arguments 
may appreciate the eternal signifi- 
cance of that, and inward quietness 
may be the greatest of the gifts of 
God. 

Only, when you think you have 
established such quietness, when 
you joyously hope that the supreme 
sacrifice has culminated, you so 
often find, in this imperfect and 
perishable world, that the peace has 
slipped away from you. Hence 
comes weariness, and depression 
and discouragement. The doubts 
and questions swarm, like pestilent 
insects, and all the devils in hell 
seem to be let loose to torment you. 
The supreme and sure refuges are 
patience, and hope and prayer. You 
know from long experience that 
these storms come, and that they 
pass: “For after winter comes sum- 
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mer, after the night the day, and 
after a storm a great calm.” Accept 
these trials, as you accept others, as 
sent by God in His infinite wisdom 
for your good, wrap love and prayer 
about you like a comforting gar- 
ment, and let the storm pass by. So 
in a moment, perhaps when you 
least expect it, the sudden splendor 
of God overcomes you and fulfills 
you, and doubts and fears and anx- 
ieties are swept away: “For rapt out 
of themselves and swept beyond all 
merely personal pleasure, they 
plunge deep into the love of God and 
there are fruitfully at peace: there 
is nothing which can discourage or 
depress them, since they who are 
filled with eternal truth burn with 
the fire of inextinguishable love.” 
It is true that those who are fa- 
miliar with the abstract ecstasy of 
the more especially mystical saints 
may feel that 4 Kempis is somewhat 
too concrete. Lovers of the high- 
wrought, perplexing raptures of 
eastern Pantheism and of mystics 
like St. Catherine, or Molinos, or 
Madame Guyon, those who take de- 
light in the curious attempt to 
merge multiplicity in Unity and the 
distracting many in the eternal One, 
will sometimes find 4 Kempis a lit- 
tle unsatisfying. And it may well 
be, as many of his admirers con- 
tend, that &4 Kempis is more sane 
and reasonable than some of those 
who go to such intellectual and spir- 
itual excesses. Yet all the same, if 
you watch him carefully, you will 
find that he too has his moments 
when the personal and the concrete 
are burned away and desire and 
thought and life are dissolved in the 
higher and more intimate union: 
“Then the soul begins to pant and 
long after and vehemently to be in 
love with this Good, wherein is all 
and every good, and with this Joy, 
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wherein is all and every joy; with 
this One, wherein are all things 
both great and small, high and low; 
and yet this One is not any one 
thing of all the things that are cre- 
ated, but is supereminently beyond 
the form of any human conception 
whatsoever; it is the beginning and 
the end of all those goods and felic- 
ities that have been created there- 
by.” 

Even for the profane, to whom 
mystical rapture, however alluring, 
is a little unsubstantial, the Jmita- 
tion, and in a less degree the other 
writings of 4 Kempis, retain a sin- 
gular enchantment, because of their 
extraordinary qualities of literary 
beauty, which make the /mitation 
one of the masterpieces of the 
world. It is style that makes books 
live, and though style is inextrica- 
bly bound up with thought and 
matter, thought and matter rarely 
have enduring significance without 
it. Assuredly in the Imitation of 
Christ every device and resource of 
literary art is employed to accom- 
plish the one object which the au- 
thor feels to be above every other. 

There is the mere arrangement of 
the words, which makes so much of 
the charm and subtle impressive- 
ness of the older Latin. Medieval 
Latin is far freer and simpler and 
more modern than that of the Au- 
gustan Age, but 4 Kempis takes the 
language and molds and fashions it 
to his purposes with a daring and a 
facility unusual to his contempo- 
raries. Consider a sentence like 
this, which Cicero would never 
have written, yet which is so as- 
tonishingly effective: Vere ineffa- 
bilis dulcedo contemplationis tue, 
quam largiris amantibus te. And 
again, there is the rhythm, always 
simple, brief, direct sentences, yet 
with a clinging sweetness of ca- 

















dence that gives to prose almost the 
magic of poetry. And there are 
_ strange effects of rime, of assonance, 
also, so elaborate and complicated 
that they misled the German schol- 
ar Hirsche into the attempt to prove 
that the author of the Jmitation was 
often writing actual verse. 

The remarkable thing is _ that, 
with all this skill and variety of 
artistic resource, the book cannot in 
any possible way be called artifi- 
cial. On the contrary, it is the most 
perfect model of simplicity and nat- 
uralness, because the author, artist 
as he may be by instinct, is so pos- 
sessed and overpowered by his pas- 
sion for conveying God to others and 
to the whole world. The inspired, 
instinctive grace appears every- 
where in the turn of the phrases, 
which have so often a felicity that 
cannot be reduced to any artistic 
formula whatsoever: In cruce in- 
fusio supernz suavitatis, fruitive 
quiescere, qui adhezret creature ca- 
det cum labili, cella continuata 
dulcescit et male custodita tedium 
generat—you can hardly say what 
makes these and so many others 
cling in the memory with such com- 
pelling charm. 

Where one finds such extraor- 
dinary literary achievement, one 
cannot help asking one’s self how 
far it is conscious and intentional, 
how far the writer thought of liter- 
ary reputation, or at any rate of 
literary ability and cleverness. It is 
hardly necessary to say that 4 Kem- 
pis disclaims and condemns any 
such preoccupation with the ut- 
most energy. But it is impossible 
to feel that a master of words like 
a Kempis should not have been con- 
scious of his mastery. You get the 
same impression with other great 
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religious writers. Paul was think- 
ing of Christ first, but he was 
preaching Christ with a marvelous 
gift of words, and he knew it, 
whether he believed it came from 
the Holy Spirit or not. So Augus- 
tine, so Fénelon, centuries later. 
And the exquisite Francis of Sales 
played and toyed with words with 
much the fascination that Shake- 
speare felt in them, as in his ne 
prenez pas le frifilis des feuilles 
pour le cliquetis des armes. When 
a Kempis speaks of the apices lit- 
terarum, the tips of letters, he 
seems, whether he knew it or not, 
to suggest the delicate phrase with 
which Quintilian sums up all the 
magic of style, in speaking of beau- 
ty apicibus verborum ligata, cling- 
ing to the tips of words. And it 
must have been a perpetual revel to 
the solitary monk to spread God 
abroad with all the resources that 
the splendid Latin language could 
possibly be made to yield. 

Yet back of all the beauty, wheth- 
er conscious or not, there was al- 
ways that profound, haunting mys- 
tery of God, and the tender, solemn, 
entrancing fall of these magical 
phrases is like the choiring of the 
cherubim and seraphim in heaven. 
God is the secret, the supporting, 
the indispensable basis of it all. So 
we return to the note with which 
we began, “Consider that God and 
you are alone in the universe, and 
you will have great peace in your 
heart.” Or, more largely and 
grandly: “He will be but a petty 
spirit and cast down, who believes 
that there is anything great except 
the one immense, eternal Good. 
And whatever is not God is nothing, 
and should be accounted as noth- 
ing.” 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


T takes a fairly strenuous course 
of training to attain a mental 
state of non-violence. It is a disci- 
plined life, like the life of a soldier. 
The perfect state is reached only 
when the mind, body and speech 
are in proper codérdination. Every 
problem would lend itself to solu- 
tion if we determined to make the 
law of truth and non-violence the 
law of life. To me, truth and non- 
violence are faces of the same coin. 
Whether mankind will consciously 
follow the law of love, I do not 
know, but that need not perturb us. 
That law will work just as the law 
of gravitation will work, whether we 
accept it or not. Just as a scientist 
will work wonders out of various 
applications of the laws of nature, a 
man who applies the laws of love 
with scientific precision can work 


greater wonders. 
—MAHATMA GANDHI. 


The Old Paganism had a strong 


sense of the supernatural. This 
sense was often turned to the wrong 
objects and always to insufficient 
objects, but it was keen and unfail- 
ing; all the poetry of the Old Pagan- 
ism, even where it despairs, has this 
sense. And you may read in those 
of its writers who actively opposed 
religion, such as Lucretius, a fine 
religious sense of dignity and order. 
The New Paganism delights in su- 
perficiality, and conceives that it is 
rid of the evil as well as the good in 
what it believes to have been super- 
stitions and illusions. There it is 
quite wrong... Men do not live long 
without gods; and when the gods of 


the New Paganism come they will 
not be merely insufficient, as were 
the gods of Greece, nor merely false; 
they will be evil. One might put it 
in a sentence and say that the New 
Paganism, foolishly expecting satis- 
faction, will fall, before it knows 
where it is, into Satanism. 


—Hiame Beirioc, Essays of a Catholic (The 
Macmillan Co.). 


Mr. Deeping’s work is perfectly 
adapted to the demands of those 
who like the fun of pretending to 
think about great ethical problems 
without the hard labor of actually 
thinking anything at all. 


—J. K. Arxins, reviewing The Ten Com- 
mandments, in the N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Books, Sept. 20th. 


My contention is that spoken 
English, at any rate, should be 
more or less free-for-all. I despise 
the shall-and-willers. And I have 
even less love for the may-and-can- 
ners. After all, the important point 
is that language was made to con- 
vey thought. The essence must al- 
ways be more important than the 
form. It would be ridiculous to stop 
and correct somebody who spoke 
with wisdom and with passion be- 
cause here and there he slipped in 
the matter of tenses in the relative 
clauses. Almost I would urge each 
man and woman to cultivate a few 
errors of speech. If language is to 
be the mirror of life itself it should 
not move along without some sus- 
taining sins and a few inaccuracies. 
... You cannot expect people to go 
about and address one another in 
balanced sentences. Life would be 
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unbearable in such a situation. Ac- 
cordingly, it seems no more than 
logical for authors to strive to get in 
their own written style some of the 
freedom of true talk. One does not 
live by rules alone but by the swift 
inspiration of passing thoughts and 


fancies. 
—Heywoop Broun. 


For the perfect example of what 
the Machine Age has done to the 
soul of America, for the climax and 
triumph of Standardization, it has 
been suggested that we cannot do 
better than turn to the Western 
Union Telegraph Company and its 
competitors. ... For every occasion, 
for every anniversary, for every fes- 
tivity, for every fatality, the tele- 
graph company has seen to it that 
the American of the year 1931 shall 
be spared the pains of composing 
anywhere from ten to fifty words. 
While the barber cuts Jones’s hair 
and the manicure girl polishes his 
nails and the bootblack shines his 
shoes, the Radio Corporation of 
America is voicing for him his af- 
fection, his love, his sympathy, his 
pride, his congratulations, his re- 
grets, his condolences. According 
to directions, Commercial Cables is 
gay for him, grave for him, senti- 
mental for him, tearful or boister- 
ously good-fellow. That is the Ma- 
chine Age of it. 


—Siaton StruNsky, in The Atlantic Month- 
ly, August. 


A system of education, which 
trains a man for dealing with par- 
ticular conditions but leaves him 
untrained for all others—trained for 
work of a special kind (such as 
salesmanship) but untrained for lei- 
sure, trained for employment but 
untrained for unemployment 
(whether voluntary or enforced) 
has utterly failed at the essential 
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point—that of opening the way to 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” .. . I consider this a favor- 
able time for calling attention to the 
fact that our system of education 
must be changed. 


—Dr. L. P. Jacks, Professor of Philosophy, 
Manchester College, Oxford. 


The problem facing us is this: If 
wholesale prices are to remain what 
they are, other incomes cannot re- 
main what they are. They will have 
to adjust themselves to the lower 
level. The word adjustment is an 
easy word to use but it really repre- 
sents an agonizing process. It 
means a drastic reduction of wages 
and salaries, it means also an inter- 
minable series of foreclosures, bank- 
ruptcies and defaults. The effort to 
bring the whole economic system 
into balance at the present price 
level involves struggle step by step 
on the way down to it, and a multi- 
tude of personal tragedies, not to 
speak of social disorders, accom- 
panying every phase of the long 
drawn out process. For our whole 
capital structure, our whole wage 
level, our whole standard of life, is 
posited upon a much higher price 
level. Theoretically, we should all 
be just as well off if everything were 
reduced to the lower level now pre- 
vailing. But practically we cannot 
get everything down to this lower 
level without infuriating labor and 
defaulting upon a considerable por- 
tion of private and public debt. 


—Watter LippMANN, in the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune, Oct. 2d. 


There is really no other solution 
than his (Thoreau’s) to the increas- 
ing ills of a state that we call some- 
times progressive, but more often 
strenuous, nervous, febrile, aimless. 
The disease—which, like some se- 
lective malady, seizes upon our best, 
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and fills sanitariums with nervous 
wrecks, homes with neurotics, cities 
with fine-drawn, irritable men, 
slaves of time whose hopes of lei- 
sure, and with leisure happiness, 
are always deferred—is susceptible 
to no other cure. Psychiatrists are 
patchers and repairers merely. 
They and the vocabulary of their 
science are inventions to describe 
the malady that Thoreau diagnosed. 
They cannot save the machine, and 
freely admit it. The only cure is 
moral, the only alleviation a robust 
discrimination in wants. Curious 
that our continent should provide 
the readiest escape into nature, 
where leisure is easiest, and also the 
most damning industrial competi- 


tion. 
—Henry Semer Cansy, Classic Americans 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co.). 


A people is a mirror in which 
each traveler contemplates his own 


image. 
—Anpraé Mavrois, in Atlantic Monthly, Sept. 


The police still believe, in spite of 
their lack of results, that if they 
can make enough arrests, compel 
enough confessions, lacerate enough 
scalps, and send enough men to 
prison, they will “put down crime.” 
... Yet in every city where there has 
been a renewal, even partial, of con- 
stitutionality in police work, there 
has been a corresponding renewal 
in public support and helpfulness to 
the police, and an increased effi- 
ciency in detective work and in cop- 
ing with crime. The facts certain- 
ly seem to indicate that the Consti- 
tution is still quite capable of work- 
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ing, if given the chance, far better 
than the unconstitutional methods 
which the police have adopted. Nor- 
mality, decency, and official integ- 
rity may command respect among 
delinquent classes where brutality 
but drives it away. It is not safe 
for government to be at its ugliest 
in dealing with the half-assimilated, 
half-rebellious people whose loyalty 
it urgently needs to win. .. . In the 
words of Attorney-General William 
D. Mitchell: “Nothing has a greater 
tendency to beget lawlessness than 
lawless methods of law enforce- 
ment.” 


—Ernest Jerome Hopkins, in The Allantic 
Monthly, September. 


A system that steadily increases 
the gulf between the ordinary man 
and the super-rich, that permits the 
resources of society to be gathered 
into personal fortunes that afford 
their owners millions of income a 
year, with only the chance that here 
and there a few may be moved to 
confer some of their surplus upon 
the public in ways chosen wholly by 
themselves, is assuredly a wasteful 
and unjust system. It is, perhaps, 
as inimical as anything could be to 
the American dream. I do not be- 
little the generosity or public spirit 
of certain men. It is the system that 
as yet is at fault. Nor is it likely to 
be voluntarily altered by those who 
benefit most by it. No ruling class 
has ever willingly abdicated. De- 
mocracy can never be saved, and 
would not be worth saving, unless it 
can save itself. 


—James Taustow Apams, The Epic of Amer- 
ica (Little, Brown & Co.). 























KATHARINE TYNAN HINKSON 


By HEsTER SIGERSON PIATT 


KNEW Katharine Tynan from 
the years of my early girlhood. 
The precious gift of her friendship 
given then endured until the end 
which came in the spring of this 
year on Holy Thursday when she 
died. 
Looking back on the distant days 
I remember again all that she 
brought into my life: New scenes, 
new friendships—color, light and 
laughter—for she was very gay in 
her youth, and indeed her keen 
sense of fun and her joy in life re- 
mained unquenched by the years. 
Often she used to bring me back 
with her from the hot, dusty streets 
of the city to her home among the 
green fields of Tallaght, beneath the 
shadow of the Dublin mountains, 
and happy I was to walk that road 
in the sweet evening air, between 
the leafy hedgerows. I have not 
seen the house since she left it—so 
long ago. It was then a long low 
cottage ending in a_ two-storied 
building. Opposite the _ porch, 
where roses and _ honeysuckles 
climbed, was the little room which 
her father had set apart for her 
work, decorating it to her taste. It 
was hung with a Morris paper in 
blue and gold, and here she had her 
books, her china, her Rossetti prints 
and her desk. On the blue door 
was written the lines from Herbert: 


“Who sweeps a room as for Thy 
laws 
Makes that and th’ action fine.” 


Here at Whitehall, midway be- 





tween the villages of Tallaght and 
Clondalkin, she spent the years un- 
til her marriage, surrounded by the 
things and the people she loved— 
with the especially dear companion- 
ship of her father about whom she 
has written so often and so lov- 
ingly. 
Of this time she has written: 


“I was born under a kind star 

In a green world withouten any 
war; 

My eyes opened on quiet fields and 
hills, 

Orchards and gardens, cowslips, 
daffodils, 

Love for my rising up and lying 
down, 

Amid the beautiful pastures green 
and brown— 

The rose leaned through my win- 
dow, set ajar, 

I was born under a kind star.” 


Among the sweetest memories of 
my youth are those days I spent 
with her at Whitehall: in her little 
room extending my knowledge and 
love of poetry among her books when 
she wrote, in the old garden where 
moss-roses, lads-love and tall Mary 
lilies grew; above all on those re- 
membered walks along the quiet 
roads about her home. Lovely at 
all times they seemed to me: in the 
fragrant May time (I have a particu- 
lar memory of one golden Holy 
Week); in the splendor of Autumn 
sunsets, or when the ways were 
frosty and the bare trees blackly 
etched against the red, wintry sky. 
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On Sundays Whitehall used to be 
filled with guests: there was always 
a boundless hospitality. The long 
dining room table would be taxed to 
its uttermost capacity at dinner 
time. Often visitors would drop in 
casually and unforeseen, but never 
without genial welcome and a share 
of the good cheer. I fear the kind- 
ly ways of such open-handed hospi- 
tality are gone forever! 

The big Sunday gatherings would 
divide later in the evenings: many 
of the guests would go into the long, 
low drawing-room, which opened 
into the garden, for a game of cards, 
while Katharine Tynan’s own par- 
ticular friends followed her into her 
little room to spend the time in con- 
versation witty, wise or gay until 
the time came for a general exodus 
to catch the last steam-tram from 
Tallaght; there were no motor-cars 
in those days—the roads still kept 
their safety and quiet. 

In the blue and gold room on 
Sunday evenings many people of 
note used to foregather. In the 
early days John O’Leary, the vet- 
eran Fenian and his heroic sister 
Ellen might be met there, Rosa Mul- 
holland, or that other Rose from 
Tyrone—Rose Kavanagh who was 
to die young (Katharine Tynan had 
a poem about her, “To Rose in 
Heaven”). W. B. Yeats and his fa- 
ther came often, Douglas Hyde, and 
Lionel Johnson from London, but 
“more Irish than the Irish,” and 
George Russell. Often there would 
be a poet or two from America: 
Sara M. Piatt and her husband (also 
a poet), or Louise Imogen Guiney; 
a trans-Atlantic critic, or an editor 
like Alfred Williams, the editor of 
the Providence Journal, sometimes 
a young son of her dear friend, 
Alice Meynell. Among them would 
be a sprinkling of young Trinity 
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College men, interested in literature, 
among them Harry Hinkson, who 
was to become her husband and a 
convert to her faith. 

All the while she was writing not 
only her poetry, sketches, reviews, 
and her early biographies, but a 
correspondence which increased as 
her circle of friendship widened 
and strengthened. To keep in touch 
with all these friends, old and new, 
meant time ill spared from her 
other work, but even when this lat- 
ter had become a serious and neces- 
sary daily task she did not neglect 
her letter-writing: she continued to 
think the labor worth while, and 
she had her reward: she was always 
a great maker and keeper of friends. 

Before I knew her she had pub- 
lished some volumes of poetry: 
Shamrocks and Louise de la Val- 
liére. I think Father Matthew Rus- 
sell, S.J., sponsored her first book 
(he delighted in bringing forward 
youthful talent), certainly the Irish 
Monthly which he edited, published 
many of her early poems, and he be- 
came her dear and lifelong friend. 

I, too, have affectionate memories 
of Father Russell, both my sister 
and I had the honor of his friend- 
ship: he published my sister’s first 
book of poems: Verses, by Dora 
Sigerson, in 1893. 

People have come to consider 
Katharine Tynan as a poet or novel- 
ist, but she was also the writer of 
distinguished prose. One of her 
early biographies, A Nun, Her 
Friends and Her Order, was de- 
scribed by a Truth reviewer of the 
time as “an exquisite prose idyll,” 
and by the London Athenzum as a 
“prose poem.” I have her Cluster 
of Nuts, racy and delightful Irish 
sketches, and there were many 
other notable books of hers before 
necessity obliged her to give her 























time to the more profitable work of 
novel writing. 

Of her multitude of wholesome 
and pleasant stories she considered 
the House of the Crickets her best, 
but I think her favorite was her 
Fitzgerald Romance, as Lord Fitz- 
gerald was certainly her favorite 
among Irish heroes. I remember 
visiting with her “Frescati,” Lord 
Edward’s home at Blackrock, near 
Dublin, when she was collecting ma- 
terial for this book, long ago. 
When, in recent years, she heard 
that this house of beautiful and his- 
toric memories was sentenced to be 
pulled down to make room for the 
building of bungalows, she felt both 
pain and indignation. I do not 
know even now if the suggestion 
was more than a rumor: if true it 
would be an act of stupidity and 
vandalism. The wise thing would 
be for the State to buy the house 
for a Fitzgerald museum, surely a 
greater attraction for tourists and 
visitors than a township of bunga- 
lows built to pattern, even putting 
aside the patriotic appeal. But the 
wise thing will not be done, I fear, 
and we may see any day the first 
home of Lord Edward and his Pa- 
mela in the dust! 

Katharine Tynan was keenly in- 
terested in the preservation of the 
beauty spots of her land. She was 
one of those who worked to save 
the beautiful Vico Road, Dalkey, 
with its panorama of the sea and 
the Wicklow mountains from the 
same bungalow menace. Indeed she 
had many good causes at heart, 
among them the protection of 
women and children; the prevention 
of cruelty to animals; the protec- 
tion of wild birds. She often said 
that cruelty was the blackest of all 
sins. Her kind heart was almost 
unbearably pierced by any tale of 
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suffering, especially when the story 
was of some innocent victim. 

That she could bear her own suf- 
ferings with fortitude was abund- 
antly shown by the manner in 
which she endured the partial blind- 
ness which came upon her several 
years before her death. What that 
great affliction meant to an author 
and lover of books can hardly be ex- 
pressed, yet she showed not only pa- 
tience, but a very joy in her loss. 
Witness her poem, “The Purblind 
Praises the Lord.” 

She loved Ireland, the Ireland of 
her girlhood and the years of peace. 
Always there is the exile’s longing 
in her poems written in England 
and abroad about her own country. 
But she felt a strangeness in the 
changed land, and the pathos of re- 
visiting scenes of youth in later 
years is beautifully expressed in her 
poem, “The Old Country”: 


“As I go home at the end of day, the 
old road, 
Through the enchanted country 
full of my dreams, 
By the dim hills, under the pellu- 
cid o’er-arching sky, 
Home to the west, full of great 
clouds and the sunset, 
Past the cattle that stand in rich 
grass to the knees, 
It is not I who go home: it is not I. 


“Here is the turn we took, going 
home with my father, 
The little feet of the pony trotting 
fast, 
Home by the winding lane full of 
the music of water, 
He and I, we were enough for each 
other; 
Going home through the silver, the 
pearly twilight, 
I content with my father, he with 
his daughter. 
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“Magical country, full of memories 
and dreams, 

My youth lies in the crevices of 
your hills; 

Here in the silk of your grass by 
the edge of the meadows, 

Every flower and leaf has memo- 
ries of you. 

Home was home then and the peo- 
ple friendly, 

And you and I going home in the 
lengthening shadows. 


“Now I go home no more though 
the swift car glides, 

Carries me fast through the dear, 

the heavenly country. 








No one knows me now, the cot- 
tages show strange faces, 

They who were kindly, who bid 
me “God save you!’ of yore, 

They are gone, they are flown, and 
only the country’s the same, 

And you sleeping so quietly under 
the grass.” 





All her life long, from girlhood to 
age, Katharine Tynan sang her 
songs, as the birds sing, out of the 
fullness of her heart. In her poetry 
we find all her thoughts, her ex- 
periences, and emotions—above all 
her love of God and her sense of His 
presence in the beauty of the earth. 
































CATHOLIC SCHOLARSHIP IN ENGLISH LITERARY HISTORY 


By ARTHUR DEERING, PH.D. 


INCE the turning of the century, 
thirty-one years ago, the growth, 
development, and full fruition of 
American scholarship have been a 
real source of satisfaction to our 
countrymen who take a pride and 
interest in literary history. Kittredge 
of Harvard, Manly of Chicago, 
Schelling of Pennsylvania, Carleton 
Brown recently of Bryn Mawr, are 
only a few of the great American 
figures around whom the young stu- 
dents of to-day revolve as satellites. 
The soundness of these leaders in 
research and scholarship is unques- 
tioned; but if their disciples, in an 
attempt to overreach the masters, 
reveal more industry, they will, in 
all probability, lose some of the in- 
tegrity, some of the sympathy, some 
of the profound understanding of 
their preceptors. Scholarship to- 
day has become a matter of mass 
production and, as such, is exposed 
to the weaknesses of that industrial 
policy. Emphasis is now laid on 
the volume of work published and 
this volume has been obtained all 
too frequently at the expense of 
thoroughness. It is this condition 
of affairs which prompts me to call 
attention to the opportunities open 
to the ambitious Catholic student. 
The Catholic student is not un- 
known in the great centers of edu- 
cation in this country. You will 
find him in goodly numbers both 
lay and religious, in all the Eastern 
universities and in the state uni- 
versities throughout the West. He 
fits unobtrusively into the general 
scheme of graduate life. He bears 
no distinctive marks which would 





set him apart from his fellows, un- 
less it be in the case of the dress of 
the religious. He is as good an 
average student as the man who sits 
next to him. He is as utilitarian, 
and, like his fellows in search of the 
advanced degree, he moves along in 
streams and floods from class to 
class, pursuing nothing more than 
a fixed course which is designed to 
qualify him for his M.A. or his 
Ph.D. This is a situation to be re- 
gretted. 

So great is the pressure of time 
and the curriculum that the univer- 
sity has to measure the fitness of a 
man by his ability to perform a 
given volume of work. So cumber- 
some has the system of examina- 
tions become that mechanical 
means have been resorted to in or- 
der to scale the candidates’ mental 
capacity. So large are the classes 
that the individuality of the student 
is lost. It is my belief that, under 
these conditions, the graduate stu- 
dent of to-day will never develop a 
scholarship profound and deep 
enough to fit him to take the places 
of the scholarly giants of whom we 
now boast. 

Scholarship presupposes calm- 
ness of thought, economic applica- 


tion of industry, comprehensive 
rather than _ selective insight. 
Scholarship demands rigorous 


training, mental discipline, friendly 
yet impartial criticism and direc- 
tion. Scholarship must be ground- 
ed in knowledge, experience and 
sympathy. It is this sympathy that 
the Catholic student can and must 
contribute. 
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It is next to impossible for any 
student of English literature to un- 
derstand, interpret, or edit the liter- 
ary product of the Middle Ages, the 
Fifteenth Century, or even the 
Elizabethan era unless he be in sym- 
pathy with the inspiring force of 
those periods, the Catholic Church. 
It must be recalled that the influ- 
ence of the Church persisted even 
through the Reformation until the 
rise of the Puritan movement. Al- 
though we have had Catholic schol- 
ars in the last thirty years who have 
well earned a place in our literary 
history, it is ever to the credit of 
the broad sympathetic minds of 
men not of the Faith that so true 
a picture of the Catholic Middle 
Ages has been preserved for us. But 
even such sympathetic scholars, 
numerous as they have been, have 
not been able to cover the entire 
literary field. 

Scholarly interest in the antiqui- 
ties of literature developed shortly 
after the age of Pope. The rational 
philosophy of a militant Anglican- 
ism and that of a still more militant 
evangelical school has flavored all 
the textbook learning and lecture 
drift of the Elizabethan and the pre- 
Elizabethan periods. Now what 
Child has done for the Ballad, what 
Schelling has done for the Lyric, 
what Manly has done for Chaucer, 
will never have to be done over; but 
the work of the general run of the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century 
critics and editors will most as- 
suredly have to be revised. In the 
interest of fairness and truth, the 
critic must add sympathy for the 
Catholic Church to his other criti- 
cal tools. 

Let me offer you an illustration. 
In a recent Summer Session at the 
Catholic University I had a class of 
some thirty students in a course re- 
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lating to the comedies of Shake- 
speare. One of the papers the class 
had to prepare was on the heroines 
of Shakespeare’s Comedies. Not 
one of the thirty students had a 
good word to say for Isabella in 
Measure for Measure. When I in- 
quired the reason for their slighting 
this most admirable character, I 
learned that the class thought that 
the character was poorly motivated. 
The students felt that the woman 
reached magnificent heights in the 
defense of her chastity but they 
could not be reconciled to the fact 
that Shakespeare permitted her to 
renounce her intentions of follow- 
ing a religious life in order to ac- 
cept a Duke who was but a shadow 
of a man. Now the truth is that 
Shakespeare did not give Isabella to 
the Duke. He left the situation 
open to the common sense of the 
stage director. I shall never forget 
Professor Schelling’s defense of the 
statement that Isabella could not, 
under any circumstance, accept the 
Duke. But the various editors of 
the texts that my students were 
reading lacked that common sense 
that Shakespeare had hoped for in 
the stage manager, and these edi- 
tors, feeling that the one desire of 
all nuns was to escape the cloistered 
life, directed Isabella to join hands 
with the Duke in the symbol of mar- 
riage. 

Again, in considering the Friars 
of Shakespeare. Ruskin says of 
them that they are nothing but 
weak old men who live in cells with 
a rope around their waists. C. C. 
Clark, however, launches into a de- 
fense of the Friars in which he 
writes, among other things, that 
they never appear but to adminis- 
ter consolation or to provide means 
of securing domestic peace. Profes- 
sor Schelling and Mr. Clark are not 














Catholics, yet this is the very nature 
of the work that Catholics should 
and must do. And this is but a 
mere suspicion of the rich field open 
to Catholic editorship. 

But the Catholic student must be 
more than an editor. He must pre- 
pare himself to launch out into the 
world of scholarship and make dis- 
coveries for himself; discoveries 
which would set his fellow scholars 
hurrying to the attack or the de- 
fense. Catholic scholarship has 
been too long on the defensive. We 
have wasted too much time explain- 
ing theories and practices which we 
ourselves shall have set forth in in- 
controvertible form. The work of 
Sister Madeleva, on The Pearl, and 
Sister Rose Anita on Father South- 
well, may well be considered foun- 
dation stones of a new Catholic 
scholarship. The reception which 
these two papers received will sure- 
ly encourage other students. 

In this connection, let us turn our 
attention to the Fifteenth Century, 
a period sneered at by men who are 
out of sympathy with the Church. 
Yet the Fifteenth Century, that age 
of transition, preserved the tradition 
of English poetry and passed on to 
the Elizabethan era the very spirit 
and life of the great Lyric of the 
Age of Elizabeth. The best of the 
Fifteenth Century writers were 
churchmen; its classical scholars 
were parish priests: Skelton and 
Hawes; Grocyn and Linacre; but 
why burden you with names? The 
domestic virtues of the people as re- 
vealed by the letters and diaries ex- 
tant are all founded on Catholic 
philosophy. Furthermore, the well 
trained scholar will not fail to see 
that the growth of Lollardy in this 
period was a political growth rather 
than a religious development. He 


will also realize that the defense of 
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the position of the Church in that 
controversy gave to English litera- 
ture its first virile prose. Then, too, 
one here finds the Carols, those 
songs of exultation in honor of the 
Virgin. The musical settings of 
these hymns and their varying verse 
structure mark a decided step for- 
ward in the breaking away from 
classical restrictions. The Fifteenth 
Century is indeed fertile ground. 

Turning back to the Arthurian 
Legend, the matter of Britain, one 
is immediately struck by the part 
that Catholic rites and Catholic 
thought play in that fascinating ma- 
terial of knightly exploits and 
Courtly Love. In recent years 
much has been done to discredit the 
entire story of the Holy Grail by 
showing its connection with a kind 
of pagan phallic worship. Here is a 
rich field for the Catholic student. 
Others outside the Faith are work- 
ing on this phase of the legend, but 
we should not leave it all to them. 
We should not merely sit back and 
wait for an opportunity to demur 
or to take exceptions. 

And there are other periods as 
rich and as yet untouched by the 
Catholic scholar. But we are not all 
idle. Recently, the University idea 
has taken great hold on the Catholic 
mind. This impetus of Catholic 
scholarship has created a demand 
for facilities with which to carry on 
graduate work. Most particularly 
do we stress that sympathetic en- 
vironment. Our colleges and uni- 
versities are well aware of the part 
they must play. Many of them are 
investing large sums for research 
work. The Jesuit schools in par- 
ticular have been most active. I can 
speak authoritatively, however, only 
of the one institution I best know: 
the Catholic, University of America. 
Here, we are building from the foun- 
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dations up that sympathetic atmos- 
phere most necessary in the produc- 
tion of scholarly work. A great 
faculty of medieval historians is 
supplying an _ invaluable _ back- 
ground. A young, earnest, eager 
faculty in English is molding a 
medieval school. Our mechanical 
aids, such as books, manuscripts, 
sources of all kinds are being gradu- 
ally augmented. It takes years of 
time, and much money, and the 
whole-hearted codperation of an 
interested public to accumulate a 
medieval library. Many of our 
Catholic families have invaluable 
works of the old masters which 
could best serve the generation by 
being loaned or donated to the Uni- 
versity. Our proximity to the Li- 
brary of Congress is of great ad- 
vantage to us. And may I add that 
too much cannot be said of the good 
will that the Librarian of Congress, 
Mr. Putnam, has extended to us, 
nor of the generous and considerate 
service his staff renders to the 
young scholars of the country. Our 
own young men, too, are digging 
away in untiring spade work, sup- 
plying the obvious blanks our cata- 
logue reveals. We are building 
bibliographies, unearthing sources, 
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arranging for contacts abroad, and 
directing theses covering a wide 
range of subjects in every field of 
English and American letters. And 
all that we are doing is being met 
by a gratifying increase in the num- 
ber of graduate students. 

Our fellow universities are heavi- 
ly endowed by either private or pub- 
lic appropriation. We must look to 
our friends for our support. Our 
needs are great, but our courage will 
prevail, for we believe in the future 
of Catholic scholarship which, 
manifestly, presupposes the train- 
ing of the Catholic student in a con- 
genial environment. We believe, 
moreover, that the Catholics of 
America have good reason to be 
proud of what has already been 
done in our universities, and that 
they will have greater cause in the 
future to hail with respect and con- 
fidence the work of this rising 
generation of Catholic scholars. 

In the interest of fairness and 
truth the Catholic trained youth 
must shape his course toward the 
higher and nobler fields of research 
and investigation, and to this end 
we ask the cooperation and pat- 
ronage of our friends and well- 
wishers. 














GANDHI: SAINT AND POLITICIAN 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


E great saint of India is still 

one of the best sources of news- 
paper copy, one of the world’s most 
frequently photogravured men. 
Everybody is familiar with the look 
of his frail brown body, his enor- 
mous ears, his wide toothless grin, 
his bottle of goat’s milk, and his 
loin cloth. If he strokes a cat or 
plays with a child, he can hardly do 
so without a journalist being on 
hand. Every word he says is sig- 
nificant; and not less significant are 
the days when he keeps his rule of 
silence. Yet in spite of it all he re- 
mains a saint, and the publicity he 
has received has had no worse effect 
upon him than to make him mildly 
and innocently vain. His very sim- 
plicity causes him to enjoy being 
treated as a saint, but his sense of 
humor remains active enough to 
compel him consistently to deny his 
sanctity. A great deal depends, for 
both India and England, upon his 
maintaining his balance. But some- 
thing will depend upon England 
and India continuing to take him 
seriously, and there is now a danger 
of his getting into a false position, 
as has happened more than once be- 
fore. I shall attempt therefore to 
review some of the complexities of 
the Indian situation, and to give an 
estimate of the most powerful per- 
sonality in Indian public life. 


In the January issue of THE 
CATHOLIC WorLp I wrote an article 
on “The Problem of India,” in 


which I attempted to deal with the 
question in a more general way 
than is desirable now. At that time 





I expressed my belief in the neces- 
sity of the immediate admission of 
India to Dominion status within the 
British Empire, despite all the ob- 
stacles; but I also expressed my 
doubt whether English public opin- 
ion was ripe for such a solution. 
The mood of England, however, 
during the first Indian Conference 
turned out to be much more pla- 
cable than I had hoped. The prin- 
ciple of Home Rule was accepted, 
and the main difficulty to its be- 
ing put into effect was the fact that 
the Indian Congress Party had not 
been represented at the Round Ta- 
ble deliberations. The prevailing 
opinion among liberal-minded Eng- 
lishmen was that great good had 
been accomplished, great advance 
made towards a settlement, and that 
if only Mr. Gandhi and his follow- 
ers could be induced to take part in 
a second Conference a satisfactory 
solution would be found. Mr. Gan- 
dhi is now in London, but the solu- 
tion seems further off than ever. 

If anyone wishes to take a Machi- 
avellian view of the matter he may 
say that the British government and 
press showed themselves so friend- 
ly last winter merely because they 
thoroughly understood that with- 
out Mr. Gandhi nobody could speak 
for India with sufficient authority, 
and therefore coldly calculated that 
a few kind speeches from English- 
men would not be binding upon 
England. I do not think that such 
an interpretation is just. The La- 
bor government, though tottering to 
its fall, strained every nerve to 
bring Mr. Gandhi to London, and 
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when, at the last minute, the saint 
had a sudden spasm of coyness and 
refused to go, Lord Willingdon, the 
Viceroy, no doubt under instruc- 
tions from Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
made every possible concession to 
get him to the Conference at any 
cost. There can be no doubt that 
Mr. MacDonald acted with perfect 
sincerity. 

The trouble is that Mr. MacDonald 
is now a Prime Minister without a 
party. He retains his position only 
on sufferance, and because there is 
a natural hesitation to expose the 
falseness of the situation by a gen- 


eral election at so critical a mo- 
ment. As likely as not Mr. Mac- 


Donald will lose his own seat in 
Parliament, and even if elected 
would be without prestige. The 
Liberal Party has decayed under 
the leadership of Mr. Lloyd George, 
and is universally distrusted. The 
Conservatives would undoubtedly 
sweep the country. 

This would probably mean the 
practical elimination of the present 
Conservative leader, Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin (who has for a long time 
past been having trouble with the 
“die-hard” Tories); that is, a wise 
and honest man would be discarded 
in favor of a “strong man” not at 
all wise, questionably honest, and 
not even strong. I quite look to see 
Mr. Winston Churchill as Prime 
Minister with quasi-dictatorial pow- 
ers before the year is out. Hardly 
anything could be more disastrous 
to England. 

Whether or not the die-hard 
Churchill, who has always been a 
bitter foe to Indian nationalist aspi- 
rations, succeeds in his ambition, 
the present British Government is 
far too insecure to do anything 
about settling the Indian question. 
And the Labor Party, even should it 
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come to power, is too much con- 
cerned with economic affairs in 
England to have any time to give to 
India. It would really seem that 
Mr. Gandhi missed his opportunity 
last winter. The tide was then 
flowing strongly in his favor; and 
by waiting for a further volume of 
water he missed the tide. Once 
again he has shown that he is less 
successful as a politician than as a 
saint, though, being a saint, he may 
hold the confidence of his fellow- 
countrymen and perhaps eventually 
increase his political strength. In 
any event the need for Dominion 
Home Rule is as urgent as ever. To 
defer it is to invite grave danger. 
Any temporary collapse in England 
(and that state has now been all but 
reached) would result in chaos in 
India. I must confess therefore to 
looking at the situation with gloomy 
despair. 

If the fault for failing to effect a 
settlement has in the past mainly 
rested upon England, it can hardly 
be held England’s fault now, for no 
political party has any power to act 
at present. Moreover Mr. Gandhi 
cannot show any clear mandate 
from his people, and has openly 
said that the proceedings of the sec- 
ond Conference consist of nothing 
but futile speech-making. He has 
therefore fallen back upon trying to 
come to some arrangement by pri- 
vate interviews with the Indian 
Moslem leaders now in London, 
particularly the Aga Khan. 

It is always a bad thing when Mr. 
Gandhi trys to bargain, or to play 
politics by the method of give and 
take. His political power has al- 
ways rested upon his spiritual in- 
fluence, whereas his specific polit- 
ical acts have rarely been well ad- 
vised and have sometimes damaged 
his spiritual influence. 

















He is still without a solution to 
the problem of Hindu and Moslem 
disunion. He said repeatedly that 
he would not go to England until 
that problem had been solved. He 
has said moreover that Indian 
Swaraj could never be achieved ex- 
cept on a basis of Hindu and Mos- 
lem union. His character and the 
sanctity of his life have deeply 
touched the imagination of Hindu 
and Moslem alike, and have done 
much to draw the two religious fac- 
tions together. But disunion still 
exists, and, according to recent news 
from India, in a more than usually 
acute form. As a saint Gandhi 
might achieve the impossible; but 
as a politician he will certainly fail. 

It happens that a very pretty 
piece of “practical politics” is now 
in process of being engineered. 
There is little chance of anything 
coming of it: but this is the scheme. 
By way of making a suitable return 
for Moslem concessions Gandhi is 
to use Hindu nationalism in support 
of the restoration of the Khilafat. 
The deposed Sultan is still avail- 
able, but is not regarded as a formi- 
dable candidate. Several stronger 
men are suggested, from the fat 
King of Egypt to the enormously 
rich Nizam of Hyderabad; and, as 
Constantinople is no longer a suit- 
able center, the claims of Mecca and 
Jerusalem have been advanced. The 
plan is attended with self-evident 
complications. The choice of Jeru- 
salem would be bitterly opposed by 
the Jews, and Mecca is negligible 
as a strategic political stronghold. 
Nevertheless a grandiose scheme of 
this sort might well appeal to that 
type of rather shallow intelligence 
that prides itself upon taking what 
are called long views. It would be 
perfectly lovely to bring Islam un- 
der British hegemony, but a restora- 
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tion of the Khilafat on such terms 
could be, and would be, used to the 
detriment of the Hindus. Whatever 
paper concessions the Moslems had 
made they would have become more 
powerful, more fanatical, and more 
determined than ever to gain con- 
trol of India, or of their sections of 
it. 

I have said that I do not believe 
for a moment that anything will 
come of the scheme. But Gandhi 
is committed to the support of the 
Khilafat. At the conclusion of the 
war he joined with the Moslems in 
their demands that the Khilafat 
should not be touched, and was left 
looking foolish when Kemal Pasha 
took the matter into his own strong 
hands and deposed the Sultan. And 
when later the Moplahs on the Mala- 
bar coast went on the warpath 
against their Hindu landlords, burn- 
ing temples and massacring all 
whom they encountered, the only 
word that Gandhi had to say was 
that these God-fearing men were 
fighting for their religion. The ut- 
terance, one surely made not in his 
capacity of saint, but of politician, 
would have utterly destroyed his in- 
fluence in Hindu-India had not the 
British Government put him into 
prison. It is still far from evident 
that it set him in higher esteem 
among the unsentimental Moslems, 
most of whom correctly regarded 
the Moplahs as a low grade tribe 
whose excesses were deservedly 
severely punished. 

When we turn from Mr. Gandhi 
the politician to Mr. Gandhi the 
saint we find the true man. There 
are indeed some hardened cynics 
who suggest that the boycott on the 
machine-made cloth of Lancashire 
was undertaken for the benefit of 
the owners of textile factories in 
Bengal. That the boycott has bene- 
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fited these gentry is probable 
enough, but if the campaign for the 
reintroduction of the general use of 
the charka, the native spinning 
wheel, proves to be as successful as 
it promises to be the Indian factory- 
owners will ultimately have to go 
out of business. 

There can be no question of Mr. 
Gandhi’s absolute honesty and dis- 
interestedness. If he hates British 
political control of India it is largely 
because that has involved, or at 
least threatened, the industrializing 
of India. One may believe (though 
I do not) that such industrializa- 
tion is for India’s good, and is 
synonymous with “progress”; or 
that, whether good or bad, it is in- 
evitable. 

In this respect at all events Mr. 
Gandhi is eminently practical as 
well as wise. By putting the pres- 
sure of the boycott upon British 
goods he has made the British pub- 
lic much more willing to listen to 
the demands of Indian nationalism 
than it had ever been before. But 
even in this matter his wisdom has 
been clouded by his willingness to 
bargain. He has hinted that if Eng- 
land came to terms with India 
he would be willing to advocate the 
adoption of a preferential tariff for 
British goods. His promises were 
vague enough, but if words mean 
anything at all they meant that he 
would relax his efforts to reinstitute 
the charka. But as on that very day 
he twirled his own little spinning 
wheel, he must again have been 
talking as politicians do—without 
thinking about what he was saying. 
An industrialized India is a ruined 
India, irrespective of whether it has 
Home Rule, or complete independ- 
ence, or neither. 

But the truth is that Gandhi is 
not a man of brilliant intellectual 
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gifts. He sees certain things ex- 
tremely clearly—in which lies his 
strength; but he is anything but 
clear with regard to ways and 
means. He knows that nothing can 
be achieved in India unless the va- 
rious religious groups are animated 
by the same political ideal; he 
knows that India’s needs are spir- 
itual not material; he knows that 
social abuses such as “untouchabil- 
ity,” ostracism of widows, and child 
marriage must be abolished—but he 
hasn’t shown that he knows how to 
set about anything except the exal- 
tation of his spiritual ideal. 

That ideal itself is not specifically 
Indian, or even specifically Hindu, 
in its manifestations. The saint has 
attempted to make a synthesis of 
elements taken from the purer con- 
cepts of Hinduism, with scraps 
adopted from Buddhism, and also 
from the Tolstoyan understanding 
of Christianity. In England as a 
student, and in South Africa as a 
lawyer, he came into contact with 
Christians of various sects ranging 
from the Presbyterians to the Plym- 
outh Brethren (his only contact 
with Catholicism seems to have been 
a brief interview with Cardinal Man- 
ning); and at one moment he al- 
most became a Christian. There 
are those who (taking a longer view 
than is given to the Churchills) be- 
lieve that Gandhi has done more 
than any single other man to pre- 
pare India for Christ. There are 
also some among the more rigid 
Hindu orthodox who look upon 
Gandhi as a dangerous innovator. 
His attempts to reform the social 
abuses of Hinduism all work in the 
direction of breaking down the 
principal obstacles to the spread of 
the Christian religion among pos- 
sibly the most religious people in 
the world. After these the main ob- 




















stacle is the popular identification 
of “Western religion” with Western 
industrialism. 

But industrialism now seems like- 
ly to crash because of its own top- 
heaviness, and, in that case, Eu- 
rope may become spiritual again. 
In any event it has nothing to do 
with the Christian religion which 
got along very well without it until 
the Protestant Reformation sancti- 
fied acquisitiveness. In the immi- 
nent cataclysm much may go down, 
including the British Empire. Revo- 
lution may come in England, and 
political chaos (no new thing) in 
India. But in the end neither the 
light that Christ brought to the 
world, nor even that gleam of it 
which is in Gandhi's heart, will per- 
ish. 

I have suggested Mr. Gandhi's in- 
tellectual deficiencies. He is no 
philosopher, and his schemes when 
set down on paper are almost child- 
ishly naive, giving equal emphasis 
to the possible and the impossible, 
the fundamental and the trivial. But 
the world is not ultimately ruled by 
cleverness but by love—the love 
that moves the sun and other stars. 

Love is a belligerent thing. In- 
carnate love said, “I come not to 
bring peace but a sword.” So Gan- 
dhi’s love, when politically ener- 
gized, has caused him perplexity 
and anguish of soul. Words which 
he intended to bring peace have 
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drawn swords from their scabbards 
because Gandhi is a saint preach- 
ing non-violence. And much more 
blood will yet flow because Gandhi 
is a saint—or not quite enough of a 
saint, being also a politician. 

He may be also—though his ut- 
terances do not indicate it—a mys- 
tic as well as a saint. (I may say in 
passing that except in some very 
wide or, on the other hand, some 
very narrow sense, a saint is not 
necessarily a mystic or a mystic a 
saint.) If Gandhi is a mystic he 
may have a vision which enables 
him to reconcile all incidental evil 
—including bloodshed, which is not 
the worst of all evils—with a good 
still veiled by the wisdom, power 
and love of God. When that good is 
achieved, as achieved it will even- 
tually be, I believe that the Mahat- 
ma will be recognized as having 
been among the greatest of the in- 
struments of Providence. 

It is probable that I have indi- 
cated my personal opinions with 
too great a frankness or (if anybody 
prefers the expression) too great an 
impudence. But at any rate I have 
written only in love for India, the 
land of my birth, and England, the 
land of my race, up-bringing and al- 
legiance. I write, too, in fear for 





both England and India—a fear that 
is resolved only when I uplift my 
mind towards the Maker of heaven 
and earth. 














THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


I. THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE 


E went to the theater in Paris 

full of high hopes. With 
that eager, humble American spirit; 
ready to admit every national short- 
coming; anxious to absorb a lesson. 
As the curtain rose the first night 
in the intimacy of what we would 
call here a “Little Theater,” we held 
our expectant breath. But by the 
first entr’acte, we held it no more. 
When midnight came, we panted 
wiser and sadder after the last noc- 
turnal bus and decided that we 
must have made an unhappy choice 
in the play. Then we went to the 
Théatre Pigalle whose revolving 
stage is such an ingenious contriv- 
ance that the lights are left on be- 
tween scenes to exhibit its revolu- 
tions. A set shoots on from the 
rear, then disappears into the wings 
while another pops up from the 
basement. That was very neat. 
The theater itself was the smartest 
thing possible in silver and lac- 
quered red, but the play! It was so 
insufferably and incredibly dull that 
we left and went out to the Petit 
Guignol where Punchinello was lur- 
ing the little boys and girls on the 
Champs Elysées. We tried again. 
This time it was Pierre ou Jack? 
the comedy that delighted Paris all 
last winter. We enjoyed Pierre ou 
Jack? but did not find it difficult 
to leave at half-past eleven before 
the last act had begun. And by the 
way, the first play in our venture 
was that same Sere Faible which 
shortly opens here as The Sex Fable. 
Not only did the production and 





scenery appear shoddy according to 
New York standards but the actors 
lacked distinction and scanned the 
audience quite casually between 
their speeches. M. Victor Boucher 
as the personification of tact as a 
Maitre d’Hotel alone elicited our ad- 
miration. 

The Théatre Pigalle is the contri- 
bution towards dramatic art of 
Henri de Rothschild and was opened 
in 1929 with Guitry’s famous pro- 
duction of Histoires de France. 
Donogoo, through which we suf- 
fered, was written by Jules Romain, 
the author of Dr. Knock—which has 
been running on and off for over six 
years—and directed by Jouvet who 
produced Siegfried. After a suc- 
cessful run last season, Donogoo 
was revived this summer for the 
Colonial Exposition as it expounds 
the tale of a geographer who has in- 
vented an ideal city in South Amer- 
ica and then has to bring it into ex- 
istence to support his claim to elec- 
tion in the French Institute. The 
idea has possibilities but they are 
lost. But evidently Donogoo may 
be considered typical of a first-class 
Parisian production. 

It was after these three disap- 
pointments that we were taken, 
without much enthusiasm, on our 
part, to the Comédie. For the first 
time we saw a theater filled to ca- 
pacity. A Parisian audience, for 
Paris understands. No matter what 
may be the trouble with the French 
stage, the Comédie carries on. Here 
was art and wit and beauty. Here 




















was diction and distinction. Here 
was the atmosphere of the France of 
belles lettres; of the tradition mani- 
fest in the marble busts of the lob- 
by. The play was Le Monde ou l’on 
s’ennuie, a nineteenth century com- 
edy that had survived 894 perform- 
ances, but it was played with the 
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freshness of eternal youth. The 
costumes and the cast had a style 
all their own. If we had remained 
in Paris we would have gone every 
night to the Comédie. That is where 
American enthusiasm and American 
actors may learn the value of an 
endowed national theater. 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


THE House or ConNneLLy.—Rus- 
sia is with us again. It seems that 
no incipient Art Group can avoid 
her. The Theater Guild varies the 
epidemic with attacks of Czecho- 
Slovakia and then tosses off an anti- 
dote of Paris or Vienna, but its 
offspring, the Group Theater, has 
got Russia very acutely in its sys- 
tem. Paul Green, the author of the 
Pulitzer Prize Negro play, Abra- 
ham’s Bosom, has also got it unless 
it was the Group who Russianized 
his latest play during the ten weeks 
of rehearsal this summer. In all 
events, Moscow, from his script, 
now seems to be the capital of the 
erstwhile sunny South, and The 
Cherry Orchard becomes a riotous 
farce compared to the creepy de- 
spair of the old Plantation. 

We first meet the Connellys at 
their Christmas dinner but let this 
not deceive you. If you have any 
dreams of fresh picked holly, soft 
spirituals, a rotund and beaming 
black butler, laughing girls and a 
courtly Colonel, you have forgotten 
all your Slavic culture. There is 
one spray of mistletoe, some very 
dim candlelight, a bit of cold ham, 
two gently melancholic young 
ladies, a tottering mother and a 
squabbling uncle and nephew. Aft- 
er nibbling at the cold ham, one is 
not so surprised that they later sug- 
gest they might all better take poi- 


son! Even the darkies have been 
bent to motifs of gloom and dark- 
ness. Big Sis and Big Sue, whose 
cackle serves as an eerie chorus, 
suggest with unpleasant strength 
the ugly forces latent in the house- 
hold, and instead of the faithful old 
family retainer, there is a yellow- 
faced hussy who precipitates the 
tragedy. 

If we appear flippant, The House 
of Connelly is responsible for 
though it possesses many moments 
of real dramatic power, it is devoid 
of humor. And tragedy needs it. 
Mr. Green has an interesting theme 
behind the picture of the decayed 
family whose good breeding has 
sunk to gentility and whose former 
self-indulgence has stultified every- 
thing in the men but sensuality. 
Rebelling against the genteel tradi- 
tion that is engulfing them all in 
ruin, Will Connelly tries to get back 
to the soil and on the way succumbs 
to the old temptations, but by the 
end seems on the way to a new life 
with the help of the clean red blood 
in the girl he takes as wife, the 
daughter of a tenant farmer. This 


girl, whose creative sense is stirred 
by the starved fields and meager 
harvests, is a character that d’An- 
nunzio might have invested with 
the lyrical quality of one of his pas- 
toral dramas such as La Figlia 
d’lorio. 


Whether it be the fault of 
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the play or the acting, the farm girl 
in The House of Connelly is as stri- 
dent as her name, Patsy Tate. Not 
until the last act does she seem pos- 
sessed of some of the calm construc- 
tive power for which she stands. 
Franchot Tone as Will carries off 
with ease the honors of the produc- 
tion and struggles and struggles and 
struggles with a remarkable vari- 
ety through scene after scene. Mor- 
ris Carnovsky is handicapped by his 
physical incapacity to resemble an 
old Southern gentleman but is ful- 
some in the portrayal of his lechery. 
The two Connelly girls accept with 
artistic unselfishness their position 
as background and make a very 
pretty one while their Mother who 
looks like their great-grandmother 
graces the Connelly mahogany with 
a fine cut profile. 

There have been some rhapsodies 
in the press concerning this first 
venture of the Group Theater, whose 
effort was likened by some critics to 
a beautifully read poem. To us 
neither the play nor the production 
was satisfying. The play lacks the 
poetry needful for symbolism and 
the sincerity of realism. The acting 
was self-conscious. There seemed 
to be waving somewhere above the 
proscenium a little flag marked 
“art.” A Russian South seems 
drearier than a Russian North. Mr. 
Green out-Chekhovs his master. 
We have heard that in the original 
version, the heroine’s head was cut 
off at the end by Big Sis and Big 
Sue. But this, the Group Theater 
refused to enact. From which we 
gathered that they have more sense 
of humor than Mr. Green. We 
await their next production with 
some impatience for we have a pre- 
sentment that we will like it a great 
deal better.—At the Martin Beck 
Theater. 
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THE Goop Companions. — One 
feels very much as if a kindly Gar- 
gantuan hand were turning over the 
pages of a story book as, amid the 
cheerful blaring of a band, the 
scenes of Mr. Priestley’s novel are 
presented against true picture book 
backgrounds. Ribsden Fair has 
the flavor of a Rowlandson print 
and the gay movement of Pet- 
roushka; Miss Trant drives her own 
Austin—with some jerks—across 
the stage; and Joby Jackson cranks 
up and hurtles off in his belching 
caravan. One does get the atmos- 
phere of movement and gay adven- 
ture and isn’t that something for 
which to be grateful even if many of 
the finer points of the book must 
necessarily be lost? Though no 
high climax of drama be attained, 
it is both surprising and pleasant to 
pass an evening with simple, honest 
persons, bitten by no unsavory de- 
sires. The Good Companions has 
not survived dramatization with the 
triumphant gusto of Grand Hotel, 
which profited by the transition, but 
has escaped the disappointments of 
The Constant Nymph. It rushes 
one through the hundreds of pages 
of Mr. Priestley’s leisurely tale at 
the pace of a belated reviewer and 
occasionally one thinks it would be 
rather nice to turn back and read 
the chapter more slowly. It ends 
quite suddenly at the gangplank of 
an ocean liner. It is such a good 
picture that the audience asks to see 
it again which an indulgent man- 
agement permits and for the first 
time in our memory the scenery— 
all by itself this time—wins the 
final curtain. At this point it would 
be entirely fitting for a managerial 
voice to announce: 

“And so they all lived happily 
ever after.—Time for bed.” 

This surely is guarantee that The 











putes 














Good Companions is a nice, friend- 
ly, breezy play with Hugh Sinclair 
full of life and love as Inigo Jol- 
lifant. Vera Lennox, an English 
Musical Comedy star, is Inigo’s 
darling Susie but we hope she sings 
Inigo’s songs better before the Lon- 
don Manager she is on her way to 
see, than she does in the Washbury 
School room. The play belongs to 
Inigo and Susie while Oakroyd 
seems so colorless that one wonders 
why the closing scenes are given 
him until one realizes that his char- 
acter was better developed in the 
book. Elsie and Joby Jackson are 
both excellent. Valerie Taylor as 
Miss Trant is very distinguished and 
charming but lacks the robustness 
that seems essential to any young 
lady who has the temerity to be- 
come the good angel and manager 
of some strolling players. But any- 
way one is very glad to have been 
able to follow her and her Austin 
across the downs of a really merry 
England.—At the Forty-fourth 
Street Theater. 


THE BREADWINNER.—Having just 
arrived at the happy conclusion that 
there never was a more entertain- 
ing book of travel than Somerset 
Maugham’s Gentleman in the Par- 
lour, we are now unfortunately 
quite as irrevocably convinced that 
there have been fewer duller plays 
than Mr. Maugham’s Breadwinner. 
Cakes and Ale exhibited Mr. 
Maugham as a master of narrative 
and it may be that his clever phrases 
might have added a sprightliness to 
the tenuous theme of The Bread- 
winner which the actors cannot 
achieve with their repetitious epi- 
grams. The popular A. E. Mat- 
thews does his best but the odds are 
against him. The idea in the first 
place is not a novel one—in fact it 
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is Chapter I. of The Moon and Siz- 
pence in which Paterfamilias de- 
cides that he is fed up with feeding 
his family and “chucks” them. The 
stockbroker of the play has not the 
excuse of the artistic urge, he is 
simply bored to death with his 
shrill voiced and highly stagey chil- 
dren and decides that life on a 
pound a week is more desirable. He 
has reached this decision by the end 
of Act I. but it takes him two more 
acts to pack his bag. Meanwhile 
the paradox of paternal indifference 
is turned and twisted ad infinitum. 
Laborious comedy is attempted 
when neighboring mother and 
daughter both suggest eloping with 
the runaway. As the wife has ad- 
mitted in the very beginning that 
she is bored to death, no sympathy 
has to be wasted on her; it may all 
be reserved for the audience.—At 
the Booth Theater. 


He.—The first production of the 
Guild was successful in Boston and 
a failure in New York. It is to be 
kept on only until the subscribers’ 
claims are satisfied. But we would 
like to wave it farewell for we en- 
joyed it. M. Savoir, the author of 
Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife and Lion 
Tamer, has concocted a farce on 
atheism. A sympathetic lunatic 
who calls himself God disrupts the 
annual meeting of an International 
Congress of Free Thinkers by cast- 
ing a dissenting vote in favor of his 
own existence and when the Swiss 
Hotel in which they meet, is threat- 
ened by an avalanche, the staff and 
the free thinker both turn to him 
for a miracle. The satire and the 
wit are searching and there is a 
crafty final curtain. Tom Powers 
has much simple dignity as the 
lunatic; Claude Rains is most amus- 
ing as the Napoleonic Elevator Boy. 
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It is regrettable that the Guild chose 
for the director, Chester Erskin who 
rose to fame with The Last Mile. 
At the Guild Theater. 





THE STREETS oF NEw York.—No 
wonder that most of the larger 
cities of England and America were 
glad to lend their names to this 
cherished melodrama of the nine- 
teenth century. The locale and the 
nomenclature were open to manage- 
rial fancy but the burning emotions 
of the script flamed as beautifully 
in Liverpool and Baltimore as in 
London or New York. There was a 
spacious generosity about the Vic- 
torian playwrights that partook of 
the lavish proportions of their early 
dinners. Now we spend three acts 
discussing the small equation of a 
middle-aged gentleman packing his 
valise preparatory to leaving his 
family, or whether a fluctuating fe- 
male really wants to divorce her 
husband. Pah! Mr. Dion Bouci- 
cault piled Grand Larceny, Black- 
mail, Robbery and Sudden Death in- 
to twice as many minutes and mere- 
ly called it Act I. Great events chase 
themselves round so fast on the 
stage of the Forty-eighth Street The- 
ater that one needs the thoughtful 
interspersion of songs to get the 
time to catch one’s breath, which 
one loses again shouting over the 
“Dilemmas of Emma” under the 
magnetic influence of young Mr. 
Wren. The cast provided by Law- 
rence Langner’s Repertory Company 
from Westport, Conn., is so very 
good that not a moment of their su- 
pernal fooling is lost. Moffat John- 
ston and Romney Brent as Villains, 
reformed and unreformed, vie with 
the Virtue of Rollo Peters and Doro- 
thy Gish and Jessie Busley, and of 
course it is Rollo Peters who has de- 
signed the appropriately decorative 
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scenes and the very delightful cos- 
tumes. We may be appallingly 
crude and unsophisticated but we 
boldly declare that we prefer the 
gustful criminals and snobbish ro- 
mantics of Mr. Boucicault’s drama 
to the neuroses and libidinous com- 
plexes of The House of Connelly. 
How restful it is to giggle and hiss 
—without any culture! —At the 
Forty-eighth Street Theater. 


THe Lerr Bank.—There is no 
more deteriorating influence’ in 
everyday life than an unmade bed. 
Varying forms of untidiness may be 
as unpalatable but nothing to us 
more odiously connotes moral lax- 
ity. To be confronted with the hid- 
eous bedroom of a cheap French ho- 
tel for two hours and a half—with 
the bed unmade through at least 
half that period—is the esthetic 
treat which Elmer Rice provides for 
his ill-used audience. Should he 
retort that it is exactly the proper 
setting for his story, we can only 
agree; but then, we could dispense 
with the story. There may be 
Americans in Paris who are as slov- 
enly in their habits and manners, 
as devoid of standards as his char- 
acters, but must we be condemned 
to wake with them in the morning, 
brush their teeth with them, comb 
their hair with them, dress with 
them, drink with them, swear— 
swear a great deal with them and 
be privy to their very anomalous 
going to bed? Mr. Rice’s hero 
and heroine are a young couple who 
find it impossible to earn a living, 
bring up their sons or be faithful 
to each other. Claire has less ego- 
tism, more self-control and better 
sense than her husband but the 
sympathy aroused for her—try as 
Miss Katherine Alexander may—is 
not sufficient to make her messy 














bedroom endurable. Compared 
with Street Scene, the realism of 
The Left Bank is unimportantly ex- 
act and deliberately unsavory. In 
fact it is both dull and vulgar.—At 
the Little Theater. 


AFTER TOMORROW.—We went ex- 
pecting another Pigs or Eva the 
Fifth but instead of a tenuous com- 
edy, found ourselves brushing away 
our tears over the patient and 
heroic love story of Sidney and her 
Pete. Month after month and year 
after year, they struggled on, sav- 
ing up the pennies of their meager 
salaries with their wedding day al- 
ways “after tomorrow” and old Mrs. 
Piper always there to be kept. Sid- 
ney had a Mother, too, who never 
did anything but run up bills for 
her sickly little husband and who 
had a grudge against everyone in 
the world except the lodger. What 
happens when Pete does get a raise 
and a holiday and enough money 
for a honeymoon is so devastating 
that it is no wonder that the critics 
on whom Mr. Golden called for ad- 
vice, joined with the public in de- 
manding a happy readjustment. 
There are some tragedies in this 


Ill. 
1. January, 1931 


Granp HoTeL.—A masterpiece of 
production and tense _ staccato 
drama. Leontovich as the dancer 
and Jaffe as the dying bookkeeper 
give unusual performances and each 
of the seventeen scenes are fairly 
breathtaking, although one towards 
the end has some unforgettably 
nauseating moments. The only 
survivor of last season.—At the Na- 
tional Theater. 
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world that are just too tragic to be 
borne; that have in them no appar- 
ent compensation but a pathos from 
which the human heart recoils. 
There may be Petes and Sidneys, 
honest, loyal, brave, who are beaten 
down by remorseless circumstances 
but not many of us would want to 
be spectators of their suffering. Mr. 
Golden was wise to rewrite his last 
act. Of course, Donald M:ek is the 
cheerful, bullied, unselfish, ineffec- 
tual Father. Managerial imagina- 
tion pictures no one else in such a 
role. Sidney and Pete are Barbara 
Robbins—who did so well last sea- 
son in Overture—and Mr. Golden’s 
own prize discovery, Ross Alexan- 
der, who has an ingenuous quality 
of pure gold. The future Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter Piper have a code of eth- 
ics that is striking and simple com- 
pared to some of their contempora- 
ries on Broadway. There is drama 
in After Tomorrow, nor has Mr. 
Golden forgotten his laughs.—At 
the John Golden Theater. 


PAYMENT DEFERRED.—To be re- 
viewed next month. A murder play, 
with the best acting in town.—At 
the Lyceum Theater. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


2. July 


THE Bann WacGon.—On a stage 
that revolves merrily, clever 
sketches and some charming dances 
by Tillie Losch and the Astaires 
have pushed both sex and blues out 
of the way. There is a Rabelaisian 
suggestion at the finish but the Pare 
de Monceau, the merry-go-round 
and the lovely waltz number are 
pleasant memories.—At the New 
Amsterdam Theater. 











The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





GIRL SCOUTS 


UE no doubt to personal predi- 
lections, I consider the Girl 
Scout movement an ideal one for 
the young people of to-day. I like 
it primarily, because it is non-sec- 
tarian and non-political; seconda- 
rily, because it has room for all, the 
rich and the poor, the high-spirited 
and the humble; and lastly and all 
the time because every phase of its 
activities is sound educationally and 
ethically, is interesting for the girls 
and at the same time thoroughly 
practical in its application to their 
daily lives. 

The Girl Scout program is neces- 
sarily many-sided as it is designed 
to suit the girl in the city, the small 
town and also in the country. Even 
a lone girl on a remote ranch may 
be a member, if she wishes to join 
in the game. For fundamentally, 
our program is a game that centers 
around four main interests—home, 
health, nature and citizenship. 

There is not much use telling a 
girl that she should be a help to her 
mother or that she should prepare 
herself for the time when she may 
be a mother herself. Put that way, 
a potential pleasure becomes an 
onerous duty which any normal girl 





will shirk. But tell a group of girls 
that, if they learn how to cook and 
serve, they may one evening act as 
hostesses to their own parents and 
friends. Take them to a créche or 
an orphanage and let them help 
feed the babies or show them what 
clothes a particular baby needs. 
Cooking and waiting on table be- 
comes an art then, instead of a nui- 
sance, and even sewing has a thrill 
under such conditions. 

But, though the Girl Scout game 
is played at all times and in all 
places, its setting when possible is 
out of doors, for the movement aims 
always to draw upon the vast edu- 
cational possibilities of the coun- 
tryside. The city is robbing the 
child of the peace and beauty that 
to our ancestors seemed a birth- 
right. A century or so ago Words- 
worth was writing that the “world is 
too much with us.” The world is 
never away from thousands of girls 
brought up in our crowded centers. 
If we can give them “glimpses that 
will make them less forlorn” in the 
sense the great English poet meant, 
show them the “sea that bares her 
bosom to the moon” or make them 
hear “old Triton blow his wreathed 

















horn,” then we have in a metaphor- 
ical sense achieved our basic aim. 

In the country we teach our girls 
that no sound is too soft or no thing 
too small for their attention. We 
teach them to hear the orchestra of 
the woods and shores—the trumpet 
of the blue jay, the drum of the 
woodpecker, the woodwind of the 
heron or curlew. We show them 
what a live thing is a tree, why they 
are always liable to find a squirrel 
perched on the shingly shagbark of 
the hickory which is his friend. The 
cedar does not become less grand 
or less loved because its fiber in the 
winter time furnishes them with 
kindling for their fires. The trees 
and plants become, indeed, their in- 
timates as do the animals. They 
learn how to nurse them when sick, 
feed them when hungry, give them 
drink when thirsty. So with the 
flowers, the insects, the earth itself. 
Our camps are strewn over a far- 
flung territory. We have some on 
the hot sands of Pasadena; others 
in the cool hills near the Luray 
caves. At Salt Lake City our girls 
greet the rising sun many a morn- 
ing from the top of a red sandstone 
mountain. Or they rise at dawn on 
a prairie to continue their itinerant 
camping, as their grandmothers did 
not so very long ago. North, south, 
east, west—we have our girls in two 
thousand centers, all learning to 
know themselves and their country 
better, because they belong to a fam- 
ily that is nation-wide. 

But fine as the game is in and for 
itself, it is not as fine as the design 
behind it. That can, of course, be 
summed up in the age-old phrase 
of “a healthy mind in a healthy 
body,” but the method by which we 
try to achieve this ideal is modern 
in the very best sense. If we have 
dramatics on our program, it is not 
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simply for the purpose of prepar- 
ing a star for some stage. Dramat- 
ics, as any modern psychologist will 
tell you, are often a sure-fire cure 
for the self-conscious. A girl who 
can never forget herself as herself, 
can lose herself to her great surprise 
in some one fictitious—and so lose 
her fears, too, of society. If we de- 
mand that all our members do a 
good deed a day, it is not for the 
purpose of turning out little pat- 
terns of virtue, but of making the 
girls search themselves—at first of- 
ten vainly—for some signs of altru- 
ism or interest in others. If a girl is 
high-spirited and apt to dominate 
others, we do not reprove. We use 
her talent for leadership—within 
limits. Any overt control in our 
troops would, of course, be fatal, for 
girls will not be bossed when they 
come to play. 

Character-building through crea- 
tive use of leisure time might be 
summed up as the objective of our 
organization. Keep the girls hap- 
pily busy when they have nothing 
to do, and they will carry the habit 
through a life-time. We reach out 
for our girls just at the age when 
the home is losing its grip and they 
are at the mercy of conflicting im- 
pulses. We hold them from ten to 
eighteen. That our organization is 
ethically sound and in full accord- 
ance with the doctrine of our own 
Church is evidenced by the hearty 
support given it by the Holy Father, 
by our four American cardinals and 
the great majority of the hierarchy. 
It is non-sectarian in the best sense, 
which is to say that it believes in 
the sectarianism of the established 
Churches. It does not assume the 


parents’ prerogative of giving reli- 
gious instruction, but it does en- 
courage every girl to be a better 
member of her own Church, of 
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whatever denomination that may 
be. Every faith has its own repre- 
sentatives on the councils and in the 
camps of the organization. And 
now that we are expanding our 
membership from 200,000 to 500,000 
we need an increase in the member- 
ship of Catholic women in these po- 
sitions. If leisure time supplies the 
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real test of character, as psycholo- 
gists claim, then we supply a meth- 
od of meeting the test. Not only for 
the girls but for their elders we 
know we can provide occupation 
that is creative, that provides brain, 
heart and soul with matter whose 
interest will not die. 
GENEVIEVE GARVIN Brapy. 





AN ECCLESIOLOGICAL MUSEUM FOR IRELAND 


ATHOLIC America — especially 
that part of Catholic America 
that is Irish or of Irish descent—will 
be interested in the proposed Eccle- 
siological Museum for Ireland. 

At the recent Maynooth Union, 
Very Rev. Canon Power, Litt.D., 
M.R.LA., Professor of Archeology, 
University College, Cork, proposed 
such a Museum. The idea has been 
enthusiastically received and the 
daily secular Press, the Jrish Inde- 
pendent, for instance, has given it a 
formidable full page heading. 





“Such a museum,” says Dr. 
Power, “is overdue by half a cen- 
tury. How such an_ institution 


would have influenced the past two 
generations of students! ... Within 
the last five decades more museum 
material of national and ecclesiasti- 
cal association has been lost, de- 
stroyed or alienated than would 
have sufficed to fill their cases twice 
over. I have seen the watch of 
Blessed Oliver Plunket in Aus- 
tralia,”” went on Dr. Power, “and a 
unique Irish chalice of the Penal 
Days away on—if not beyond—the 
fringe of civilisation.” 

I am sure that in expressing my 
desire that Dr. Power’s wonderful 
idea will find fruition I am voicing 
the hope of the majority of Irish 
Catholic laymen. This Museum 





would have a very wide field from 
which to draw its exhibits. It could 
be made a very forceful and elo- 
quent history of the Faith in Ire- 
land from the days of St. Patrick 
down to our own time. There are 
to be found to-day many treasured 
examples of the Christian art and 
culture of the Celtic past and an Ec- 
clesiological Museum would be their 
natural home and center. It has 
often pained me to see in the Li- 
brary of Trinity College, Dublin, an 
ornament that should be enshrined 
in a Catholic Library or Museum. 
The most precious Manuscript in 
the world it has been called. I re- 
fer to the Book of Kells. And what 
about the Book of Durrow, in Trin- 
ity College also, not to speak of the 
many other illuminated MSS. which 
are preserved there? To have the 
works of sainted scribes and artists 
of the early Irish Church gracing 
the shelves and tables of Eliza- 
bethan Trinity is nothing short of a 
national tragedy. It may be too, if 
history was thoroughly investi- 
gated, that the Book of Lindisfarne 
—the “most treasured MS. in the 
British Museum” (these are the 
words the librarian there used when 
showing me the Book) should find 
its true home in an Irish Ecclesi- 
ological Museum. Can these things 

















come to pass? Because of its fame 
as a work of Christian art the Book 
of Kells should be the predominant, 
the central treasure, of an Irish 
Ecclesiological Museum. 

Is it too much to hope that the in- 
numerable MSS. (illuminated and 
otherwise)—all the work of early 
Irish scribes and monks—which are 
housed in libraries, universities and 
academies, such as those already 
mentioned, should one day be cen- 
tralized in a fitting home? And 
these repositories where Irish 
Manuscripts may be seen are not 
confined to Great Britain and Ire- 
land. They are preserved in places 
farther afield than the Bodleian or 
the British Museum; they have 
found a home in various parts of 
the Continent. Is not a Manuscript 
from the pen of Marianus Scotus 
one of the cherished possessions of 
the Imperial Library of Vienna? 

Turning from the field of letters 
and artistic script and looking at 
another branch of our ancient cul- 
ture we find two far-famed articles 
which an Irish Ecclesiological Mu- 
seum should contain. These are 
our classic examples in ancient 
metal-work—the Cross of Cong and 
the Ardagh Chalice. An Irish Cath- 
olic Government will surely transfer 
these exhibits from the National 
Museum to the Ecclesiastical Sec- 
tion. Then there are all the ancient 
bells a number of which are in the 
National Museum also. 

A department of the new Museum 
could be devoted to the history of 
the Irish Faith in stone. Miniature 
churches modeled on existing ruins 
could be executed by worthy crafts- 
men and set side by side in chrono- 
logical order beginning with the 
primitive Irish church and showing 
the various styles and development 
of church architecture down the 
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ages. There would be the very old 
bee-hive shaped church, and the 
fifth and sixth century churches— 
ruins of which are at Aran and 
Carnsore Point—and the spacious 
churches of the monasteries of later 
times like Mellifont and Dunbrody. 
The different styles of architecture 
would be introduced as time went 
on. After the dissolution of the 
Abbeys the story in stone could be 
continued by giving place to a Mass 
Altar of the Penal Days, to the small 
pre-Emancipation church and the 
page would be brought up to date by 
a miniature model of the present 
new Cathedral of Armagh. 

How interesting too would be a 
map illustrative of the work of Irish 
missionaries in other lands—not 
alone in the great days of St. Colum- 
ban and St. Gall—but at the present 
time. This missionary map woul! 
spread before us two hemispheres 
showing where the sons and daugh- 
ters of Ireland are at work in the 
Master’s Vineyard. 

What an important feature of 
such a museum would be the his- 
tory and development of stained 
glass in Ireland, since the Cister- 
cians introduced it there in the early 
Middle Ages. What beautiful vest- 
ments wrought by deft fingers could 
be shown! The Dun Emer Guild 
which executed a most beautiful 
carpet for the present Pope would 
surely have work worthy of Irish 
hands to show us. One could go on 
indefinitely. 

As Dr. Power pointed out, in con- 
templating a comprehensive series 
of Irish ecclesiastical antiquities 
such as they expected their new Mu- 
seum to possess, the serious-minded 
visitor was brought to realize the 
continuity and the vitality and even 
the future destiny of the Irish 
Church. MICHAEL WALSH. 











Our AMERICAN DREAM 


In one important respect America 
has changed fundamentally from 
the time of the frontier. The old 
life was lonely and hard, but it bred 
a strong individualism. The farmer 
of Jefferson’s day was independent 
and could hold opinions equally so. 
Steadily we are tending toward be- 
coming a nation of employees— 
whether a man gets five dollars a 
day or a hundred thousand a year. 
The “yes-men” are as new to our 
national life as to our vocabulary, 
but they are real. It is no longer 
merely the laborer or factory hand 
who is dependent on the whim of 
his employer, but men all the way 
up the economic and social scales. 
In the ante-bellum South the black 
slave knew better than to express 
his views as to the rights of man. 
To-day the appalling growth of uni- 
formity and timorousness of views 
as to the perfection of the present 
economic system held by most men 
“comfortably off” as corporation 
clerks or officials is not unrelated 
to the possible loss of a job. 

Another problem is acute for us 
in the present extreme maladjust- 
ment of the intellectual worker to 
the present economic order. Just as 
the wage earner is told he must ad- 
just his leisure pursuits to the ad- 
vantage of business in his rdéle of 
consumer, so there is almost irre- 
sistible economic pressure brought 
to bear on the intellectual worker 
to adjust his work to the needs of 
business or mass consumption. If 
wages are to go on indefinitely 
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higher, owing to mass-production 
possibilities for raising them, then 
the intellectual worker or artist will 
have to pay the price in the higher 
wages he himself pays for all serv- 
ices and in all the items of his ex- 
penses, such as rent, in which wages 
form a substantial element. His 
own costs thus rising, owing to the 
rising wage scale, he finds that a 
limited market for his intellectual 
wares no longer allows him to exist 
in a world otherwise founded on 
mass-production profits. He cannot 
forever pay rising mass-production 
costs without deriving for himself 
some form of mass-production prof- 
it. This would not be so bad if 
mass consumption did not mean for 
the most part a distinct lowering in 
the quality of his thought and ex- 
pression. If the artist or intellec- 
tual worker could count on a wide 
audience instead of a class or group, 
the effect on his own work would 
be vastly stimulating, but for that 
the wide audience must be capable 
of appreciating work at its highest. 
The theory of mass _ production 
breaks down as yet when applied to 
the things of the spirit. Merging 
of companies in huge corporations, 
and the production of low-priced 
products for markets of tens of mil- 
lions of consumers for one standard 
brand of beans or cars, may be pos- 
sible in the sphere of our material 
needs. It cannot be possible, how- 
ever, in the realm of the mind, yet 
the whole tendency at present is in 
that direction. Newspapers are 
merging as if they were factories, 
and daily, weekly, and monthly 




















journals are all becoming as de- 
pendent on mass sales as a tooth- 
paste. 

The result is to lower the quality 
of thought as represented in them 
to that of the least common de- 
nominator of the minds of the mil- 
lions of consumers. 

If the American dream is to come 
true and to abide with us, it will, at 
bottom, depend on the people them- 
selves. If we are to achieve a richer 
and fuller life for all, they have got 
to know what such an achievement 
implies. In a modern industrial 
State, an economic base is essential 
for all. We point with pride to our 
“national income,” but the nation 
is only an aggregate of individual 
men and women, and when we turn 
from the single figure of total in- 
come to the incomes of individuals, 
we find a very marked injustice in 
its distribution. There is no rea- 
son why wealth, which is a social 
product, should not be more equita- 
bly controlled and distributed in the 
interests of society. But, unless we 
settle on the values of life, we are 
likely to attack in a wrong direction 
and burn the barn to find our penny 
in the hay. 

Above and beyond the mere eco- 
nomic base, the need for a scale of 
values becomes yet greater. If we 
are entering on a period in which, 
not only in industry but in other de- 
partments of life, the mass is going 
to count for more and the individ- 
ual less, and if each and all are to 
enjoy a richer and fuller life, the 
level of the mass has got to rise ap- 
preciably above what it is at pres- 
ent. It must either rise to a higher 
level of communal life or drag that 
life down to its own, in political 
leadership and in the arts and let- 
ters. There is no use in accusing 
America of being a “Babbitt War- 
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ren.” The top and bottom are spir- 
itually and intellectually nearer to- 
gether in America than in most 
countries, but there are plenty of 
Babbitts everywhere. “Main Street” 
is the longest in the world, for it 
encircles the globe. It is an Amer- 
ican name, but not an American 
thoroughfare. One can suffocate in 
an English cathedral town or a 
French provincial city as well as in 
Zenith. That is not the point. 
The point is that if we are to have 
a rich and full life in which all are 
to share and play their parts, if the 
American dream is to be a reality, 
our communal spiritual and intel- 
lectual life must be distinctly high- 
er than elsewhere, where classes 
and groups have their separate in- 
terests, habits, markets, arts and 
lives. If the dream is not to prove 
possible of fulfillment, we might as 
well become stark realists, become 
once more _ class-conscious, and 
struggle as individuals or classes 
against one another. If it is to come 
true, those on top, financially, in- 
tellectually, or otherwise, have got 
to devote themselves to the “Great 
Society,” and those who are below 
in the scale have got to strive to 
rise, not merely economically, but 
culturally. We cannot become a 
great democracy by giving ourselves 
up as individuals to selfishness, 
physical comfort, and cheap amuse- 
ments. The very foundation of 
the American dream of a better 
and richer life for all is that all, in 
varying degrees, shall be capable of 
wanting to share init. It can never 
be wrought into a reality by cheap 
people or by “keeping up with the 
Joneses.” There is nothing what- 
ever in a fortune merely in itself or 
in a man merely in himself, It all 
depends on what is made of each. 
Lincoln was not great because he 
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was born in a log cabin, but because 
he got out of it—that is, because he 
rose above the poverty, ignorance, 
lack of ambition, shiftlessness of 
character, contentment with mean 
things and low aims which kept so 
many thousands in the huts where 
they were born. 

If we are to make the dream 
come true we must all work to- 
gether, no longer to build bigger, 
but to build better. There is a 
lime for quantity and a time for 
quality. There is a time when 
quantity may become a menace and 
the law of diminishing returns be- 
gins to operate, but not so with qual- 
ity. By working together I do not 
mean another organization, of 
which the land is as full as was 
Kansas of grasshoppers. I mean 
genuine individual search and striv- 
ing for the abiding values of life. 
In a country as big as America it is 
as impossible to prophesy as it is to 
generalize, without being tripped 
up, but it seems to me that there is 
room for hope as well as mistrust. 
The epic loses all its glory without 
the dream. The statistics of size, 
population and wealth would mean 
nothing to me unless I could still be- 


lieve in the dream. 

—From James Trustow Apams, The Epic of 
America. By permission of Little, Brown & 
Co., publishers. 


_ 
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ANGLO-IRISH LITERATURE 


A NORMAL literature is written 
within the confines of the country 
which names it. It is not depend- 
ent on expatriates. The literary an- 
nals of almost every people will, of 
course, once in a while give account 
of their expatriate writers. In these 
cases the expatriation is hardly ever 
a life sentence, and expatriation it- 
self is a rare phenomenon in the 
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How dif- 
Expatriation is the 
badge of all the tribe of Anglo-Irish 


history of the literature. 
ferent with us! 


literary men; and in nearly all 
cases it is a life sentence. It has 
ever been in vogue, and is still as 
bad as ever, or, it may be, worse. 
Even as I write, who knows if one 
other—we still have one or two left 
—may not have taken ship for New 
York, Paris, or London? 

Why our writers have to go 
abroad is obvious: a home market 
hardly exists for their wares. Now 
unless one can show that the de- 
mands of the alien market are on all 
fours with those of the home mar- 
ket, how can this literature be An- 
glo-Irish? How can it be a national 
literature? The question is not: 
Can expatriates produce national 
literature? but: Can _ expatriates, 
writing for an alien market, pro- 
duce national literature? For our 
literary expatriates differ from those 
of other peoples. Ibsen lived in 
Rome, in Munich; but he wrote for 
no alien market. Turgenev lived in 


Paris, but it was for Russia he 
wrote. So of Rolland, of Unamuno, 


of Ibanez, of many others. At the 
present time a colony of American 
writers, pleading the lower cost of 
living, make their home very fool- 
ishly in Paris; it is however for 
America they write. Those expatri- 
ates then are not like ours, for 
whom practically no home market 
exists. In no sense do our expatri- 
ates write for Ireland as Ibsen wrote 
for Norway or Turgenev for Rus- 
sia. Some of them, of course, have 
cut away their own land as summa- 
rily as Henry James did his. Shaw, 
Ervine, Munro, others, are of this 
class. They however are not the 
type. The typical Irish expatriate 
writer continues to find his matter 
in Irish life; his choice of it how- 
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ever, and his treatment of it when 
chosen, are to a greater or less ex- 
tent imposed on him by alien con- 
siderations. 

A foreign critic, knowing that 
more of our people live outside than 
within our shores, would naturally 
imagine that our expatriates find 
their market in the larger Ireland 
beyond the seas. But, flatly, they 
do not. That greater Ireland does 
not know even their names. Indeed 
the strange thing is, and how pi- 
quantly strange it is, those few of 
the Irish abroad who keep abreast 
of the fortunes of Anglo-Irish litera- 
ture in the world, are those who 
most likely have severed all except 
academic connections with Ireland 
itself. They are not those who 
hasten home to do their bit when 
an insurrection is on; they do not 
contribute to the funds of any po- 
litical group in Ireland, and their 
contributions to Irish cultural es- 
tablishments are so rare that we can 
remember only one or two in our 
lifetime. Such exiles as these are 
above the battle. They are those 
who, in the United States, fling the 
taunt ‘professional Irishman’ at 
those whose efforts in the past have 
made vast difference in the political 
status of Ireland. To all this it will 
be replied: They have cut off from 
political Ireland but not from cul- 
tural Ireland. The statement seems 
comprehensive until one reminds 
oneself that Ireland’s culture for 
them, in almost all cases, consists 
of little else than this very literature 
we are considering. 

Anglo-Irish literature then, as 
the phrase is understood, is mostly 
the product of Irishmen who nei- 
ther live at home nor write prima- 
rily for their own people. Further- 
more the criticism by which it is 
assessed is not Irish, nor even An- 
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glo-Irish. These facts admitted, the 
foreign critic would recall how 
powerful are the moulds of a litera- 
ture, how tyrannously, when once 
established, they shape out the sub- 
sequent individual books although 
these may come to be written under 
altered conditions and even in new- 
ly-discovered lands. That foreign- 
er would reason thus: Anglo-Irish 
literature is a homogeneous thing, 
first fashioned in Ireland for Ire- 
land, pregnant of Irish mind, of the 
genius of the isle. Those expatriate 
writers are Irishmen, he would con- 
tinue, steeped in the traditions of 
this literature: its idiom is their 
idiom; its thoughts their thoughts; 
expatriation, it is true, may be hav- 
ing some distorting effect on the 
moulds, but native moulds are not 
easily changed, hardly ever shat- 
tered: the literature then that those 
expatriate writers, helped by these 
moulds, produce, is Anglo-Irish lit- 
erature. 

That foreign critic in reasoning 
thus would be certain he was right; 
we know he would be wrong. He 
would be taking for granted that 
this expatriation is a new thing; 
that the moulds of the literature 
were laid before it began; that there 
was a time when Anglo-Irish was a 
normal literature, written at home 
for the homeland. Of course there 
never was such atime. The moulds 
are not native to us for they were 
never fashioned at the bidding of 
the people of this land: in their 
making the. intention, whether will- 
ing or unwilling makes no differ- 
ence, was not to canalize some share 
of Irish consciousness so that that 
consciousness would the better 
know itself. The intention was 
rather to discover some easy way 
in which the strange workings of 
that consciousness might entertain- 
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ingly be exhibited to alien eyes. Ex- 
patriation is not of to-day, nor of 
yesterday. It has been a chronic 
disease from Goldsmith’s time, 
Steele’s time, Sheridan’s time, 
Burke’s time, Moore’s time, Prout’s 
time, Wilde’s time, to our own time 
of Shaw, Joyce and Moore. Ex- 
patriation is, therefore, an older 
feature in this literature than the 
very moulds of it. The moulds can 
have been fashioned only by expat- 
riate hands, and such expatriates as 
we have described: writers who did 
not labour for their own people. 
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From the beginning then though we 
may think of this literature as a 
homogeneous thing we cannot think 
of it as an indigenous thing. Its 
moulds therefore cannot have been 
fashioned to express the genius of 
Ireland in the English language. If 
in later years certain writers tried 
to do this, as some have tried, the 
unnatural homogeneity of these 
moulds proved their greatest 
enemy, so inflexible they have ever 


been. 

—From Danret Corxery, Synge and Anglo- 
Irish Literature. By permission of Longmans, 
Green & Co., publishers. 




















THE GuILp SysTEM 


THE new Papal Encyclical on 
Capital and Labour is a quarry in 
which Catholic sociologists will la- 
bour getting the building materials 
of a new social order for many a 
long day. . . . Besides the critical 
parts directed against Socialism 
and the abuses of Capitalism, there 
are constructive sections which are 
rich in practical suggestions. 

The Pope points the way to an 
organisation of industry complete- 
ly different from that which is 
known as Capitalism. His Holiness 
would supersede the wage system 
by one of industrial partnership; he 
would raise every trade to the stat- 
us of an organised, self-governing 
profession; he would limit both free 
competition and State regulation 
by having industrial guilds to be or- 
gans of regulation, and he would 
change the horizontal division of 
society between Capital and Labour 
by having perpendicular divisions 
between industries organised as 
guilds, or to use the term chosen 
by the Pope, “vocational groups.” 
At the same time the Pope is care- 
ful to insist that these perpendic- 
ular divisions should be compatible 
with the necessary hierarchy in hu- 
man affairs and with the functional 
unity of society as a whole... . 

There is nothing utopian in aim- 
ing at the establishment of a guild 
system in industry. The essence of 
the system is simply that all those 
engaged in an industry should be 
connected with an organisation ca- 
pable of making and enforcing such 
regulations as are deemed necessary 
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for the welfare of the industry and 
the fair treatment of all concerned. 

Wages, hours, qualifications, ap- 
prenticeship, conditions of safety 
and hygiene, quality of goods, prices 
and output are among the matters 
that might be dealt with by the 
guild. Everyone of these matters 
is already dealt with by trade asso- 
ciations of one sort or another, 
either by trade unions and employ- 
ers’ organisations acting in agree- 
ment, or by employers acting with- 
out the collaboration of the work- 
ers. If these functions were per- 
formed by public guilds instead of 
by such sectional—and sometimes 
secret—organisations as exist to- 
day, they would have more binding 
force and at the same time it would 
be easier to control them in the pub- 
lic interest. 

The medizval guilds were not 
made, they grew, and modern guilds 
could be trusted to grow out of the 
existing collaboration between the 
organised employers and the or- 
ganised workers if there were a 
Catholic spirit in industry instead 
of the Capitalist spirit and the So- 
cialist spirit. 

The Catholic recognises the rights 
on both sides and when there is 
mutual recognition of rights, there 
is the basis of enduring agreement 
and firm co-operation. Neither Cap- 
italism, nor Socialism affords any 
basis of agreement because, accord- 
ing to Capitalism the worker has no 
right to anything except what he 
can get by his competitive strength, 
while according to Socialism, the 
capitalist has no right to anything 
at all. We have only been able to 
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carry on as well as we do with the 
prevalence of capitalistic and social- 
istic doctrines because neither side 
are as bad as their principles, and 
in practice they both acknowledge 
in some (degree) that each has 
rights which must be respected. 

Co-operation between Capital and 
Labour will be easier if the work- 
ers are themselves possessed of 
some capital. It will be noticed that 
the Pope speaks in favour of profit- 
sharing and co-partnership. It is 
not only that the workers would 
thus have some supplement to their 
wages but that being more closely 
associated with the conduct of in- 
dustry, they would feel a greater 
degree of responsibility and this 
would make for a steadier policy on 
the part of Labour organisations. 

Divorced from all share in control 
of the industries by which they live, 
the workers have naturally felt lit- 
tle responsibility concerning them. 
The trade unions have confined 
themselves to making the best bar- 
gains they could on behalf of their 
members and letting everything else 
take its chance. Some of the in- 
dustrial stoppages that have taken 
place in this country since the war 
have been as insane as they have 
been suicidal. The British people, 
who are the admiration of the world 
for their political sense and stabil- 
ity, are a by-word for their prone- 
ness to ruinous industrial conflicts 
which are generally very much sil- 
lier and more damaging than the 
political revolutions in which other 
countries occasionally indulge. It 
is their tradition of self-government 
that has made the British people 
prudent and restrained in politics, 
while it is the exclusion of the wage- 
earners from all power in industry 
that has disposed them to economic 
irresponsibility. 
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A careful reader -vill note that 
the Pope condemns what he de- 
scribes as “economic dictatorships” 
under Capitalism on much the same 
grounds that he rejects the State 
monopolies of Socialism. Both are 
inimical to liberty. The diffusion 
of power, responsibility and prop- 
erty, instead of their concentration, 
is urged by the Pope. His Holiness 
recognises that under modern con- 
ditions there are some things that 
can only be accomplished by large 
corporations, just as there are some 
economic functions so important 
that they cannot be left to private 
ownership. Nevertheless, our social 
policy must be directed to favour- 
ing smaller units rather than larger. 

I will quote one pregnant sen- 
tence from the encyclical: “Just as 
it is wrong to withdraw from the 
individual and commit to the com- 
munity at large what private enter- 
prise and industry can accomplish, 
so too it is an injustice, a grave evil 
and a disturbance of right order for 
a larger and higher organisation to 
arrogate to itself functions which 
can be performed efficiently by 
smaller and lower bodies.” 

Here we have a true principle of 
rationalism as against the prevalent 
fashion of favouring monstrous 
mergers which are likely to prove 
even more inefficient than tyran- 
nical. 

—Henry Somervitte, M.A., in Catholic Times 
(London), July 3d. 





Wuat Are CAaTHoLics GoInG To Do 
About It? 


THE Soviet Power, that is the ad- 
ministrative Power of International 
Communism, has shown itself to 
be, as the Holy Father tells us in his 
Encyclical, Quadragesimo Anno, 




















the open enemy of God, and of His 
Church; an enemy which is cease- 
lessly at work, far and wide, for the 
destruction of religion, and the 
overthrow and ruin of the social or- 
der. The Holy Father reminds us 
of the “ghastly destruction and 
ruin” with which this Power has al- 
ready laid waste immense tracts of 
Eastern Europe; and the Pope adds: 
“We cannot contemplate without 
sorrow the heedlessness of those 
who seem to make light of those 
imminent dangers.” 

No Power could establish a Dic- 
tatorship over one-sixth part of the 
globe without superb administra- 
tive organisation, coupled with in- 
tense driving force. When, to po- 
litical Dictatorship is added a dic- 
tatorship over the souls and minds 
of their subject peoples, already 
numbering 170,000,000, we get some 
idea of the potency of the forces 
against which the silver trumpets 
of the Vatican are sounding the ad- 
vance. The Soviet-Communist or- 
ganisations (by means of) confer- 
ences, leaflets, newspapers, maga- 
zines, films, sports clubs and dra- 
matic groups penetrate to every so- 
cial class, and allure every quality 
of mind. The Soviet campaign is 
in its very essence international; a 
sustained attack is being made in 
Ireland, in Scotland, in France, in 
Germany, in America, in the Antip- 
odes; an attack animated always 
with the triple aim—destruction of 
belief in God, destruction, above all, 
of the Catholic Church, destruction 
of the social order. 

The Divisional Staff of this world- 
wide enemy force is, in every coun- 
try, the Communist Party of that 
country, which is directly controlled 
by the Executive Committee of the 
Kommintern, the G. H. Q. sitting at 
Moscow, and known as the E. C. C. 
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I. An International organ of these 
world-wide Communist Parties is 
“The Communist International,” the 
English edition of which is pub- 
lished fortnightly, and consists of 
some 30 well printed pages. The is- 
sue of May 15th last, emphasises 
that “our chief task” is the “strate- 
gic task of winning the majority of 
the working class.” Note the itali- 
cised emphasis on strategy. Anoth- 
er international organ is the well 
known Imprecorr, or “International 
Press Correspondence,” which is 
printed in many languages. An 
English publication, of a more aca- 
demic nature, and designed for the 
leaders, rather than for the work- 
ers themselves, is “Labour Re- 
search.” It is well printed and is 
issued monthly. The Communist 
2arty of Great Britain issues its 
daily paper, the “Daily Worker,” in 
Ireland, Scotland and England, with 
constant incentives to the hatred 
and contempt of religion; to class 
war; to violence; and to the indefat- 
igable extension of strikes. 

The Communist Parties of all 
countries organise, also, the “shock 
troops” of street and village speak- 
ers; and the “Party Locals,” that is 
the local Section of the Communist 
International set up wherever a 
sufficient number of men and wom- 
en can be collected together under 
the symbol of the sickle and the 


hammer. The Communist Parties 
organise, also, attractive “Week- 
end Schools”; and also “Summer 


Schools” of a week’s duration. At 
these the straight doctrine of Com- 
munism and Sovietism is lightened 
by “games, tennis, bowls, golf, ram- 
bles,” and by “special arrangements 
for socials, dances, Workers’ The- 
atre Movement performances, Soviet 
photo exhibition, poster exhibition, 
etc.” A special invitation is given 
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to those who are not members of 
the Communist Party. 

Working under the control of the 
Kommintern, in Moscow, and in pa- 
ternal alliances with the Commu- 
nist Parties, are a series of active 
organisations, designed with great 
skill to specialise in winning over 
individuals of all callings, and from 
all ranks in life. 

Chief in importance for promot- 
ing violent revolution, and the de- 
struction of the social order, are the 
National Sections of the great “Red 
International of Labour Unions,” 
the “Progintern” of Moscow. As 
the name indicates these sections, 
and their parent organisation, con- 
centrate on work among the Trade 
Unions, and industrial and agricul- 
tural workers outside the Unions. 
The British Section of the “R. I. L. 
U.” goes by the innocuous name of 
the “Minority Movement”; a name 
not without significance for those 
who remember that 170,000,000 
workers, peasants, technicians, 
teachers, and officials, are ruled in 
Russia by a Dictatorship put in 
power by a minority of some 200,- 
000. . . . It is obvious that active 
trained groups’ throughout the 
transport, electrical, shipping, and 
food-producing industries are es- 
sential points in the strategy of rev- 
olution. The “British Minority 
Movement” has launched a brilliant 
attack on the workers, this year, 
under the attractive guise of “The 
Workers’ Charter” Campaign. 
Open statements of the Communist 
aim of this campaign are carefully 
avoided; the Charter demands are 
for what every worker wants:— 
better housing, better wages, short- 
er hours. At the first “National 
Conference,” held lately in London, 
788 delegates were sent. This Con- 
ference was presided over by a su- 
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per-life-sized picture of Lenin; and 
one of the speakers was a child who 
announced that the “Children’s 
Charter” demanded no religious 
teaching, saying: “In school we are 
taught religious dope.” The cre- 
ators of the “Charter Campaign” 
moreover have not neglected the 
truth embodied in the saying that he 
who would gain power over a people 
should write their songs. Here is a 
stirring Charter song, set to lilting 
marching music, “Fight for the 
Workers’ Charter” :— 


“Organise !—Mobilise! 
Join up with the Charter, and get 
begun.” 


Of perhaps even greater impor- 
tance, as “entering wedges,” as the 
clear-sighted American observers 
call these organisations, are the So- 
viet “Trade Delegations,” estab- 
lished now in all countries; and en- 
joying, in every case, full diplomat- 
ic immunity. The vast Delegation 
commonly called Arcos, established 
in palatial buildings in London, has 
800 Departments; and every depart- 
ment is working with an intensive 
speed comparable only to a highly 
rationalised factory. Arcos is, in- 
deed, a highly rationalised factory 
of World-Revolution, designed to 
erect an Anti-God State in every 
country. This aim is camouflaged 
under the surface activities of 
trade, commerce, banking; it is none 
the less deadly... . 

These are indications of the meth- 
ods of the Soviet Power, at work 
among us, on what the agents of 
that Power call the industrial and 
political fronts. Of even greater 
significance are the activities of 
Soviet-Communism on the “Cul- 
tural Front.” Organisations or 
“entering wedges,” intrusted with 

















these activities include the partic- 
ularly effective and subtle “Society 
for Cultural Relations between the 
People of the British Common- 
wealth and the U. S. S. R.,” com- 
monly known as the “S. C. R.”... 
The S. C. R. has earned the special 
approval of the Anti-God Govern- 
ment of Moscow, as “fertile ground 
for Communist Propaganda of the 
intellectual variety.” It has lately 
sent out a circular to Catholic Col- 
leges, in England, inviting the at- 
tendance of their students at an S. 
C. R. Lecture, and asking for the 
exhibition of its notices on the Col- 
lege Notice Boards. “Are you in- 
terested in the greatest experiment 
in history?” is the persuasive ques- 
tion on an §S. C. R. leaflet. A pre- 
vious article has explained that 
whatever the Soviet system is it is 
emphatically not an “experi- 
meh.” «<< 

The alert intelligence of Moscow 
is perfectly aware that the training 
of the body is as necessary for their 
ultimate purposes as is the train- 
ing, —the evil training,—of the 
mind. As long ago as 1928 Moscow 
ordered the creation of a “Workers’ 
Sports Organisation,” to include 
Workers’ Rifle ranges. This organ- 
isation is known abroad, as the 
“Sportintern.” ... 

The Workers’ Theatre Movement 
is a new development, and is learn- 
ing its technique of simple effective 
sketches, rendered by small groups, 
in Germany. It is a technique pri- 
marily adapted to open-air displays; 
and its use of chanted slogans, 
which hammer the thesis chosen 
into the minds of the audience, re- 
calls the description of the “ham- 
mer blows” of the oratory of 
Lenin. ... 

It must not be thought that this 
rapid survey of the Soviet field of 
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battle, for the souls, the minds, the 
bodies, of the whole world, has 
enumerated all the Soviet trained 
forces at work amongst us. The 
active “Friends of Soviet Russia” 
operates in many countries, notably 
in Ireland, organising parties of 
“delegates” for brief personally con- 
ducted tours in selected portions of 
the Soviet realm; and also endless 
lectures on the advantages, for the 
workers, of the Anti-God Soviet 
State. The “Young Communist 
League” is the militant spear-head 
of Atheist Communism among the 
young men of all countries, the na- 
tional sections being affiliated to the 
“Young Communist International.” 
The cadets for these Leagues are the 
Communist Children’s organisation, 
attractively named the “Young Pi- 
oneers.” The Holy Father has 
specially warned us against the 
“Culture” attack on the children: 
“Under the appearance of friend- 
ship it attracts little children in par- 
ticular and attaches them to itself.” 
And there is the world-wide So- 
viet attack upon a portion of the 
world’s population which is almost 
as helpless, in its depression and 
demoralisation, before such an at- 
tack, as are the little children,— 
the World’s Unemployed. The So- 
viet Anti-God Power has launched 
its trained battalions of propagan- 
dists, — often eagerly fanatical 
propagandists,—into every country, 
every city of importance, almost 
every village throughout the civi- 
lised world. It is no less active 
among the coloured peoples of 
South Africa, and the native races 
of India. Everywhere it is the dead- 
ly enemy of religion, and above all 
of the Catholic religion. What are 
Catholics going to do about it? 


—G. M. Goppen, in The Irish Rosary (Dub- 
lin), September, 1931. 














RATHER prominent, or at any 

rate much-advertised clergy- 

man, John Haynes Holmes of the 
Community Church, New York, re- 
turned lately from Europe with the 
interesting news that “historic 
Christianity, if not dead in Europe, 
is rapidly dying” and that “the Ro- 
man Catholic Church has absolute- 
ly no future.” His congregation 


doubtless _received 
One More that information as 
Prophet Sees an evangel, good 
Our Finish tidings, for they are 


an ex lex organiza- 
tion, with an aversion for tradi- 
tional religion and a leaning to- 
wards extreme liberalism. 

However, it may be unwise for 
them to abandon themselves to un- 
restrained joy. There have been 
enough prophecies of the impend- 
ing demise of Catholicity to make a 
very bulky anthology. Say rather, 
not anthology but an Encyclopedia 
of Pessimistic Prognostications. It 
should be indeed a loose-leaf ency- 
clopedia with some catchy device to 
facilitate the continual insertion of 
new fascicules, for that encyclopedia 
crescit eundo, and it will continue 
to increase until books are no longer 
made. 

In all seriousness let it be said 
that any man who predicts the end 
of the Catholic Church writes him- 
self down an ass. 


HEN Pope Leo XIII. died in 
1903, the world was flooded 

with tributes to his character, and 
incidentally to the indefectibility of 
the Church. Amongst others, Gold- 
win Smith who enjoyed consider- 
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able fame at Oxford and Toronto 
as an historian, wrote a little piece 
in which he declared that the pa- 
pacy was stronger when Leo died 
than when he had come to the 


throne. Felix Adler, founder of the 
Ethical Culture Society (with per- 
haps a little malice), dug up from 
his files an article in which Dr. 
Smith had foretold the doom of the 
papacy in 1870 when the troops of 
Victor Emmanuel entered the 
breach at the Porta Pia and de- 
prived the pope of his temporal 
power. Dr. Smith’s argument was 
that the papacy could not survive 
the loss of that power. I remember 
that we Catholics were mildly 
amused to see a Protestant rebuked 
by a Jew for underestimating the 
vitality of Catholicism. 

We cannot, I suppose, expect a 
superficial scholar like Dr. Holmes 
to have a thorough knowledge of 
the history of the Catholic Church 
as told by great historians. The 
man who predicts “no future for 
the Catholic Church” can hardly 
have read the story of her past as he 
might find it in Hergenréther, D6l- 
linger, Ludwig Pastor, Janssen, Lin- 
gard, Denifle, Grisar, Gasquet and 
a dozen others. It would be extraor- 
dinary if he had read 


all of these; it is a From the 
safe guess that he Past Learn 
has read not one of the Future 


them. But can he 

not see that common prudence 
would dictate that one should learn 
the past of an institution before 
prophesying its future or its “no 
future”? Nor will it do, in place of 
history, to rely upon logic. I can 




















imagine a syllogism: Every ancient 
institution has come to an end. The 
Catholic Church is an ancient insti- 
tution. Therefore the Catholic 
Church has come to an end. But, 
in view of the fact that the Catholic 
Church though ancient is still with 
us, the logic seems silly. But the 
trick of the thing is that the Catho- 
lic Church is beyond logic. Indeed 
she is beyond all human explana- 
tion. She flouts the natural law. 
She ignores the primary law of the 
universe, the law of life and death. 
She has lived long, but she refuses 
to die. One might even say that 
she violates the law of gravitation. 
A stone thrown into the air falls 
to earth again, and the higher it 
goes, the faster it falls and the 
harder it hits. But the Church 
goes up and doesn’t come down. 
True, she seems to hit the earth 
pretty hard sometimes, but when 
she does so, she rises stronger, like 
the mythical Anteus. I say myth- 
ical. If there are human beings on 
Mars and if we could reach them 
and tell them the story of the Cath- 
olic Church for the last 1,900 years 
on this earth, they would doubtless 
cry “Myth!” “Fairy Tale!” But 
just there is the catch. The career 

of the Church is a 


The Unac- myth, a legend, a 
countable fairy tale, an utter 
Church impossibility, and 

yet an _ historical 
fact. It cannot be true, but it is 


true. The Church should be dead, 
but she is enormously alive, and 
what’s more, she won’t die. 

I remember a great storm that 
struck the city of Washington on 
the day of President Taft’s inaugu- 
ration in 1909. The government 
forecaster had promised a fair day. 
In fact, he had gone so far as to 
stake his reputation on that predic- 
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tion. While the blizzard was rag- 
ing, I said to one of our faculty at 
the University, Father Searle, an 
astronomer and something of a 
meteorologist himself, that the 
storm had made a fool of the fore- 
caster. But Father Searle answered 
in the quizzical manner so familiar 
to those who knew him, “The sci- 
entific fact is that this storm ought 
not to be here!” So there are those 
who think the Catholic Church 
ought not to be here. She gives the 
lie to logic, she upsets the rule of 
history, she laughs at the law of 
life and death, but the head and 
front of her offending is that she 
makes a monkey of the great god 
Science. 


OW our friend, Dr. Holmes, 
somewhere in his desultory 
reading should have come across 
that curious fact about the Catholic 
Church. I say he cannot be ex- 
pected to have read the really great 
historians. But surely he went to 
high school, and there, like all other 
boys, he must have had a little of 
Macaulay. And the young John 
Holmes, like the rest of us, must 
have learned the passage about 
the New Zealander on London 
Bridge, sketching the ruins of St. 
Paul’s. 

Dear me, how we could recite 
that rhetoric in those dear old ado- 
lescent days! Don’t you recall it, 
Dr. Holmes? “She was great and 
respected before the Saxon had set 
foot on Britain,” and all that. What 
boy is there with even the slightest 
sense for rhythm who didn’t revel in 
those swinging sentences about the 
tigers and camelopards bounding in 
the Flavian amphitheater, the 
smoke of sacrifice arising in the 
Pantheon and the far off time when 
idols were still worshiped in the 
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temple of Mecca? Every schoolboy, 
I say, could and did spout that gor- 
geous rhetoric with gusto. But why 
has Dr. Holmes forgotten it? To 
have remembered it would have 
saved him from a particularly silly 
blunder, that of predicting the end 
of the Catholic Church. “She saw,” 
says Macaulay, “the beginning of 
all the governments and of all the 
ecclesiastical establishments that 
now exist in the world and we feel 
no assurance that She is not des- 
tined to see the end of them all.” 
And that other startling but none 
the less historically accurate para- 
graph: “We often hear it said that 
the world is constantly becoming 
more and more enlightened, and 
that this enlightening must be fa- 
vorable to Protestantism and unfa- 
vorable to Catholicism. We wish 
that we could think so. But we see 
great reason to doubt whether this 
be a well-founded expectation. We 
see that during the last two hundred 
and fifty years the human mind has 
been in the highest degree active, 
that it has made great advances in 
every branch of natural philosophy, 
that it has produced innumerable 
inventions tending to promote the 
convenience of life, that medicine, 
surgery, chemistry, engineering, 
have been very greatly improved, 
that government, police, and law 
have been improved, though not to 
so great an extent as the physical 
sciences. But we see that, during 
these two hundred and fifty years, 
Protestantism has made no con- 
quests worth speaking of. Nay, we 
believe that, as far as there has 
been a change, that change has, on 
the whole, been in favor of the 
Church of Rome.” 

Really, Dr. Holmes, didn’t you 
read all that? And isn’t it true? 
And why did you permit yourself to 
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forget it? Or ignore it? And how 
could you have been so bold as to 
say, “the Roman Catholic Church 
has absolutely no future”? No his- 
torian would dare that rash proph- 
ecy. Rather they would all echo the 
sentiment of Ma- 

caulay, “When we The Despair 
reflect on the tre- of Historians 
mendous assaults 

which she [the Catholic Church] 
has survived, we find it difficult to 
conceive in what way she is to per- 
ish.” 


VEN the most casual reader 
must have stumbled across the 
famous war-cry of Voltaire, “Ecra- 
sons Vinfame.”  L’infame, Dr. 
Holmes, was what you call “historic 
Christianity,” the ecclesiastical or- 
ganization, the traditional Church. 
Any thoughtful reader—he need not 
be profound—must ask himself 
why was l’infame not écrasé by Vol- 
taire, the Encyclopedists and the 
Revolution? And, to go further 
back, why did not Luther make 
good his threat, “O papa ero mors 
tua”? That was four hundred 
years ago and mors has not yet 
overtaken our papa. When I was a 
child I used to look long and with 
wonder at a picture of the deathbed 
of Pius IX. The Pope was evident- 
ly passing away, the bed was sur- 
rounded by doctors and priests and 
cardinals and sorrowing friends. 
But beneath the picture was the 
enigmatic caption, “The Pope Does 
Not Die.” I was too timid to ask 
any one to read me the riddle of the 
dying pope who does not die. Later 
on, of course, I came to understand: 
popes come and popes go, popes live 
and popes die, but the Pope never 
dies. I am sorry I didn’t know Dr. 
Holmes in those days. I might 
have invited him to see the picture. 

















If the lesson had been impressed 
upon him in his childhood, it might 
have remained, and by that mem- 
ory, if not otherwise, he could have 
been spared the mortification of 
making a foolish prediction. 


pee give the reverend gentle- 
man one more reminder before 
we drop him—has he read some 

English poetry? And 
“Doomed to Dryden? “The Hind 
Death Though and the Panther’? 
Fated Not Perhaps not, for it 
to Die” must be confessed 

that not many 
schoolboys have read that particu- 
lar poem. But it is not bad poetry, 
Dr. Holmes. Also, it happens to be 
good history, and it contains a 
gracefully insinuated theological 
lesson. It starts thus: 


“A milk-white Hind, immortal and 
unchanged, 

Fed on the lawns and in the forest 
ranged; 

Without unspotted, innocent with- 
in, 

She feared no danger, for she knew 
no sin. 

Yet had she oft been chased with 
horns and hounds 

And Scythian shafts, and many 
wingéd wounds 

Aimed at her heart; 
forced to fly, 

And doomed to death, though fated 
not to die.” 


was often 


Now the Milk-White Hind, Dr. 
Holmes, is the Catholic Church. 
The Panther is the Anglican 
Church, which tried so hard and so 
long in partnership with the Gov- 
ernment to kill the Catholic Church 
in England. The “Scythian Shafts” 
(will the reader kindly pardon, for 
Dr. Holmes’s sake, this primary les- 
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son in allegory), “The Scythian 
Shafts” are the arguments and 
other more material implements of 
torture used against the Catholic 
Church. 

I am not sure that Dr. Holmes 
will agree with me on the quality of 
the poetry. But at this moment I 
am not concerned to argue about 
that, but with history. Does he not 
remember the persecutions of the 
Catholic Church in England? Has 
he never looked into the Tower of 
London, and seen in the Tower, the 
Chamber of Horrors with the racks, 
the thumbscrews, the Iron Virgin, 
the block and the ax, and all the 
other fiendish reminders of “man’s 
inhumanity to man”? Those hellish 
instruments of murder were em- 
ployed, as everyone knows, in the 
attempt to kill the Milk-White 
Hind. But with what result? At 
first the effort to extirpate Catholi- 
cism seemed successful. But none 
the less, the Milk-White Hind was 
“fated not to die.” After four hun- 
dred years she still lives. 


AT is a marvelous story, and 
it has been told by the incom- 
parable Newman. I know that Cath- 
olic readers will bear with me if I 
place the beautiful passage once 
more before their eyes, and that 
those who are not of the flock will 
thank me for introducing to them, 
even in this fragmentary way, what 
is perhaps the most beautiful ser- 
mon in the English language. Those 
who instinctively balk at sermons 
may look upon it as a piece of lit- 
erature. It is from the famous ser- 
mon on “The Second Spring”: 
“That old Church in its day be- 
came a corpse (a marvellous, an 
awful change!); and then it did but 
corrupt the air which once it re- 
freshed, and cumber the ground 
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which once it beautified. So all 
seemed to be lost; and there was a 
struggle for a time, and then its 
priests were cast out 
or martyred. There 
were sacrileges in- 
numerable. Its tem- 
ples were profaned or destroyed; its 
revenues seized by covetous nobles, 
or squandered upon the ministers 
of a new faith. The presence of Ca- 
tholicism was at length simply re- 
moved,—its grace disowned,—its 
power despised,—its name, except 
as a matter of history, at length al- 
most unknown. . . . No longer the 
Catholic Church in the country; 
nay, no longer, I may say, a Cath- 
olic community ;—but a few adher- 
ents of the Old Religion, moving si- 
lently and sorrowfully about, as 
memorials of what had been. “The 
Roman Catholics;’—not a sect, not 
even an interest, as men conceived 
of it,—not a body, however small, 
representative of the Great Com- 
munion abroad,—but a mere hand- 
ful of individuals, who might be 
counted, like the pebbles and detri- 
tus of the great deluge, and who, 
forsooth, merely happened to retain 
a creed which, in its day indeed, 
was the profession of a Church. 
Here a set of poor Irishmen, coming 
and going at harvest time, or a col- 
ony of them lodged in a miserable 
quarter of the vast metropolis. 
There, perhaps an elderly person, 
seen walking in the streets, grave 
and solitary, and strange, though 
noble in bearing, and said to be of 
good family, and a ‘Roman Cath- 
olic.” An old-fashioned house of 
gloomy appearance, closed in with 
high walls, with an iron gate, and 
yews, and the report attaching to it 
that ‘Roman Catholics’ lived there; 
but who they were, or what they 
did, or what was meant by calling 


If the 
Church Dies 
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them Roman Catholics, no one could 
tell;—though it had an unpleasant 
sound, and told of form and super- 
stition. And then, perhaps, as we 
went to and fro, looking with a boy’s 
curious eyes through the great city, 
we might come to-day upon some 
Moravian chapel or Quaker’s meet- 
ing-house, and to-morrow on a 
chapel of the ‘Roman Catholics’; but 
nothing was to be gathered from it, 
except that there were lights burn- 
ing there, and some boys in white, 
swinging censers; and what it all 
meant could only be learned from 
books, from Protestant Histories 
and Sermons. ... Such were Cath- 
olics in England, found in corners, 
and alleys, and cellars, and the 
housetops, or in the recesses of the 
country; cut off from the populous 
world around them, and dimly 
seen, as if through a mist or in twi- 
light, as ghosts flitting to and fro, 
by the high Protestants, the lords of 
the earth.” 

So far the decline—one might al- 
most say the death—of Catholicism. 
But after three hundred years, the 
Catholic hierarchy was_ reéstab- 
lished in England, and amongst 
other harbingers of better days to 
come, there was a Synod of priests 
at Oscott. Newman, preaching the 
opening sermon, imagines a Cath- 
olic leader who had lived in the evil 
times “rapt in spirit” reaching “for- 
ward to the future” and seeing the 
resurrection of the Church. 

“I see a bleak mount,” he says, 
“looking upon an open country, 
over against that huge town, to 
whose inhabitants Catholicism is of 
so little account. I see the ground 
marked out, and an ample enclosure 
made; and plantations are rising 
there, clothing and circling in the 
space. 

“And there on that high spot, far 
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from the haunts of men, yet in the 
very centre of the island, a large 
edifice, or rather pile of edifices, ap- 
pears with many fronts, and courts, 
and long cloisters and corridors, 
and story upon story. And there it 
rises, under the invocation of the 
same sweet and 
powerful name 
which has been our 
strength and conso- 
lation in the Valley. I look more 
attentively at that building, and I 
see it is fashioned upon that ancient 
style of art which brings back the 
past, which had seemed to be per- 
ishing from off the face of the earth, 
or to be preserved only as a curios- 
ity, or to be imitated only as a fancy. 
I listen, and I hear the sound of 
voices, grave and musical, renewing 
the old chant, with which Augustine 
greeted Ethelbert in the free air 
upon the Kentish strand. It comes 
from a long procession, and it winds 
along the cloisters. Priests and 
Religious, theologians from _ the 
schools, and canons from the Ca- 
thedral, walk in due precedence. 
And then there comes a vision of 
well-nigh twelve mitred heads; and 
last I see a Prince of the Church in 
the royal dye of empire and of mar- 
tyrdom, a pledge to us from Rome 
of Rome’s unwearied love, a token 
that that goodly company is firm 
in Apostolic faith and hope... . 

“O my Fathers, my Brothers, 
had that revered Bishop so spoken 
then, who that had heard him but 
would have said that he spoke what 
could not be. What! those few 
scattered worshippers, the Roman 
Catholics, to form a Church! Shall 
the past be rolled back? Shall the 
grave open? Shall the Saxons live 
again to God? Shall the shepherds, 
watching their poor flocks by night, 
be visited by a multitude of the 
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Again 
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heavenly army, and hear how their 
Lord has been new-born in their 
own city? Yes, for grace can, 
where nature cannot. The world 
grows old, but the Church is ever 
young. She can, in any time, at 
her Lord’s will, ‘inherit the Gen- 
tiles, and inhabit the desolate cities.’ 
‘Arise, Jerusalem, for thy light is 
come, and the glory of the Lord is 
risen upon thee. Behold, darkness 
shall cover the earth, and a mist the 
people; but the Lord shall arise 
upon thee, and His glory shall be 
seen upon thee. Lift up thine eyes 
round about, and see; all these are 
gathered together, they come to 
thee; thy sons shall come from afar, 
and thy daughters shall rise up at 
thy side.’ ‘Arise, make haste, my 
love, my dove, my beautiful one, 
and come. For the winter is now 
past, and the rain is over and gone. 
The flowers have appeared in our 
land ... the fig-tree hath put forth 
her green figs; the vines in flower 
yield their sweet smell. Arise, my 
love, my beautiful one, and come.’ 
It is the time for thy Visitation.” 


ERHAPS some reader will feel 
the temptation to say that 
Newman himself on that occasion 
was, like the patriarch in whose 
mouth he puts the story of the vi- 
sion, “rapt in spirit,” and that un- 
der the influence of great emotion, 
he permitted himself the privilege 
of the rhapsodist. But the hard 
prosaic fact is that the Church in 
England has grown even more won- 
derfully since Newman spoke than 
it had in the half century before the 
Synod at Oscott. Sober statistics 
out of the Official Catholic Directory 
are not less eloquent—to those who 
can detect beauty hidden under 
arithmetic—than the impassioned 
prose poem of “The Second Spring.” 
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That sermon was preached in 
1852. “Historic Christianity,” as 
Dr. Holmes calls it, was just emerg- 
ing out of the catacombs—no not 
that—it was just rising from the 
dead. Once out of its grave, it has 
gone ’round and about the little Isle 
of England. After the reéstablish- 
ment of the hierarchy in 1850 the 
Archdiocese of Westminster grad- 
ually accumulated fifteen suffragan 
sees. In 1911 (mark the modernity 
of that date) the Pope divided the 
Archdiocese of Westminster into 
three Provinces. Yes, by your 
leave, the Pope. He had been given 
his walking papers out of England 
by Queen Elizabeth in the sixteenth 
century, but here he is back again 
in the nineteenth. The pope is a 
most tantalizing person. You can’t 
keep him out and you can’t keep 
him down. So here he comes back 
again making new ecclesiastical di- 
visions in England. The diocese of 
Clifton was founded in 1902, the 
diocese of Hexham and Newcastle 
divided in 1924. A diocese is divid- 
ed only when it gets too large to 
handle. The diocese of Brentwood 
was created in 1920, the diocese of 
Lancaster in 1924. And so on and 
so on, until as I have said, the Cath- 
olics, if I may use the expression, 
starting from scratch in 1850, have 
reached the number of two and a 
quarter millions in 1931. 


HAVE spoken of the eloquence of 
cold statistics. But even more 
impressive—to one endowed with 
historical imagination—are a few 
formal sentences printed as intro- 
ductory matter to the account of 
the Catholic Church in Scotland. 
For example: “The See of St. An- 
drews was founded before 900: 
erected into a Metropolitan See by 
Bull of Sixtus IV., August 17, 1472: 
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vacant for 307 years since the exe- 
cution at Stirling of John Hamilton, 
eighth Archbishop on April 7, 1571, 
until the restoration of the hier- 
archy by Leo XIII. in 1878.” 

The whole history of the Catholic 
Church, not only in Scotland but in 
a hundred other lands, is com- 
pressed into that unpretentious lit- 
tle paragraph. 

Again, “The See of Glasgow 
founded about a. p. 543 by St. Kenti- 
gern (or Mungo), erected into a 
metropolitan See by 


Bull of Innocent The Church 
VIIL, Jan. 9, 1492, Rises Again 
and was vacant for Also in 

275 years. Aber- Scotland 


deen, See founded at 

Mortlach in 1063, transferred to 
Aberdeen in 1125. Vacant from 
1577 to 1878. The See of Argyll, 
founded about 1200, vacant for 
three centuries. The See of the 
Isles said to have been founded 
about 447 by St. Patrick, was unit- 
ed to Man till the end of the 14th 
century, and was vacant for 325 
years since the death of Roderick 
Maclean in 1553.” Looking a little 
more closely at the statistics of this 
interesting Scotch diocese I find 
parishes in the Hebrides; Ardken- 
neth founded in 1829, Bornish in 
1837, Eriskay in 1852, and others in 
1868, 1888, 1906, 1913... 


me it is fascinating to see how 

the old Catholic Church so non- 
chalantly records dates—1888 and 
1553 are about the same to her. 
One diocese is of St. Patrick’s time, 
another founded in the year Co- 
lumbus came to America. Whether 
it be a. p. 543, a. p. 1125, or A. D. 
1931, it is all recorded without 
comment and without emotion. 
And then those passing observations, 
“vacant for 275 years”; “vacant for 

















300 years.” I should think that 
even the most casual, careless read- 
er would experience a little wonder 
in his heart. What kind of being 
is this that goes on her way from 
century to century, dropping a few 
centuries, in this or that spot, and 
as it were forgetting them, but pick- 
ing up the thread of life again with 
utmost sang-froid, as who should 
say, “What does a century, or two, 
or three, matter?” The Church 
seems to share the eternity of God 
with whom a thousand years are as 
a day. 

Now I marvel chiefly at the fact 
that men, presumably educated, can 
miss the significance of all this, and 
that they can with such incredible 
naiveté put themselves on record as 
prophets of the death of the Cath- 
olic Church. One need not love the 
Catholic Church, or believe in her, 
or admire her, to avoid the making 
of silly predictions about her. One 
need only have eyes to see, ears to 
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hear and a tongue to hold. Men 
like Dr. Holmes coming back from 
Europe, are obliged, I dare say, to 
give some account of their pere- 
grinations. The reporters at the 
gangplank expect a few remarks 
and the congregation at the church 
expects at least one travelogue. 
But a wise man would limit himself 
to things that he has actually seen, 
and not permit his imagination to 
beguile him into things that are hid- 
den in the far future. Newman in 
his rhapsodic utterance imagines 
indeed a vision, but the significant 
feature of that vision is that it is 
recounted only after it was realized. 
John Haynes Holmes might take a 
leaf out of Newman’s book. If he 
has visions of the death of the Cath- 
olic Church, let him tell of them 
after the fact. Better men than he, 
cleverer men by far, wiser men, 
they thought themselves, made 
asses of themselves by forecasting 
the end of Catholicism. 




















Recent 


Hoty FATHER’S LETTER ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


A sHoRT and unexpected Letter 
on Unemployment was issued by 
Pope Pius XI. on October 2d. It is 
a touching appeal in behalf of the 
children especially who are suffer- 
ing as a result of the present world- 
wide distress. “I have compassion 
on the multitude,” the Holy Father 
quotes from Our Blessed Lord. He 
is deeply conscious of the serious 
effects that threaten: “The want of 
so many families and of their chil- 
dren, if not provided for, threatens 
to push them—which may God 
avert—to the point of exasperation. 
... It is therefore to a crusade of 
mercy and love, and unquestionably 
of sacrifice as well, that We call all, 
sons of the one Father, members of 
the one and same great family, 
God’s family, and hence all partici- 
pants, as children in the same fam- 
ily. ... To this crusade We call all 
as to a sacred duty, a duty rooted in 
that Commandment so distinctly 
peculiar to the evangelical law, and 
proclaimed by Jesus Christ as His 
first and greatest Commandment— 
indeed a compendium and synthesis 
of all the others—the Command- 
ment of charity.” 

As the Letter was dated the Feast 
of the Guardian Angels, the Su- 
preme Pontiff quotes from the Gos- 
pel of that day: “See that you de- 
spise not one of these little ones, for 
I say to you that their Angels in 
Heaven always see the Face of My 
Father Who is in Heaven.” And as 
we are approaching the other great 
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Feast of Christ the King, His Holi- 
ness proposes as opportune, a sol- 
emn Triduum in preparation to be 
held in every parish church, “to im- 
plore God to spread abroad thoughts 
of peace and its gifts.” 

In accordance with these direc- 
tions of the Holy Father, His Emi- 
nence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes, 
Archbishop of New York, issued a 
letter to the clergy of the Archdio- 
cese ordering that special services 
be held in all churches on the three 
days preceding Sunday the Feast of 
Christ the King, to consist of a short 
sermon, and the recitation of the 
Litany of the Sacred Heart and the 
Consecration of the human race to 
the Sacred Heart, before the Blessed 
Sacrament exposed, and ending 
with Benediction. Besides His Emi- 
nence has ordered a public diocesan 
crusade of prayer every Friday up 
to December 18th, this service to 
consist of Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament during which the Rosary 
and the Litany of the Saints are to 
be recited, closing with Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament. And as 
the Supreme Pontiff had made such 
special mention of children, the Car- 
dinal directs that all the children 
be gathered each Friday afternoon 
immediately after school hours for 
a similar service of adoration and 
prayer. This public prayer of the 
children was prescribed for colleges, 
academies and all child-caring in- 
stitutions. Cardinal Hayes pointed 
out that the Vicar of Christ imparts 
his Apostolic Benediction to all who 
respond by prayer and aid to his 
paternal appeal. 
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TROUBLE IN MANCHURIA 


Serious clashes occurred between 
Chinese and Japanese troops in 
Manchuria during the early part of 
October which threaten the peace 
of the Far East, with what effect 
upon the nations of the West re- 
mains to be seen. The Council of 
the League of Nations sitting in 
Geneva immediately took action to 
bring the contesting nations to an 
amicable settlement of their diffi- 
culties; the Delegates of China and 
of Japan presented their cases but 
meantime hostilities continued in 
Manchuria. A secret session was 
held to consider the question of 
American participation in the ef- 
forts to bring about peace. Japan 
objected to American interference, 
but the League Council voted 13 to 
1 to invite us to join in their delib- 
erations. It was reported that there 
was a strong sentiment in Japan 
against any outside interference, 
even of the League. 

In spite of the opposition of 
Japan to American participation in 
the sessions of the League Council, 
which Kenkichi Yoshizawa, Japan- 
ese delegate to the League, ex- 
plained was based upon “juridical 
reasons alone,” that is, he contend- 
ed America was without any obli- 
gations under the articles of the 
League covenant and could not be 
invited to participate as a mere 
matter of procedure, our State De- 
partment instructed Prentiss B. 
Gilbert, our Consul at Geneva, to 
sit in during the discussions of the 
Manchurian crisis. It was ex- 
plained that our interest in the Pact 
of Paris (the Kellogg Peace Pact), 
warranted the presence of our rep- 
resentative at the hearings before 
the League Council in these present 
difficulties, even though the United 
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States is not a member of the 
League. Members of the League 
Council welcomed Mr. Gilbert with 
so much ceremony and acclaim as 
to prove they consider his presence 
of great historic significance, and 
as seeming to mark the end of 
American isolation from the af- 
fairs of the rest of the world. 


_ 
oe 





SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 
IN SPAIN 


WHEN the Spanish monarchy was 
overthrown last spring and a re- 
public established with a large Rad- 
ical group in the Cabinet, everyone 
foresaw a change of status of the 
Church in that country. The only 
question was how complete that 
change would be. Separation of 
Church and State caused long and 
bitter debate, but Article III. of the 
Constitution declaring that “no of- 
ficial state religion exists,” was 
finally passed by a vote of 287 to 
41 on October 13th. The following 
day a proposed Article reading: 
“The State will dissolve all Church 
Orders, nationalizing their proper- 
ties,” was defeated by a vote of 164 
to 39. However, such drastic regu- 
lations affecting the clergy and es- 
pecially the Jesuits, were passed 
following the adoption of the Arti- 
cle dealing with separation of 
Church and State, that the Presi- 
dent, Alcala Zamora, who is a 
practical Catholic, resigned with his 
Cabinet. The Minister of War, 
Manuel Azana, succeeded and the 
Cabinet was reinstated with only 
one new member. In a statement 
made public after his resignation, 
Zamora made clear that he fully 
approved of legislation guarantee- 
ing liberty of conscience, freedom 
of worship, and religious toleration; 
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but he declared it to be entirely un- 
democratic for the Cortes to pass 
legislation that was contrary to the 
feelings of the majority of the peo- 
ple of Spain who are believing Cath- 
olics. 

The work of completing the Con- 
stitution was carried on with the 
adoption of Article XXV., which 
guarantees “liberty of conscience, 
and the right to practice any reli- 
gion compatible with public mor- 
als.” A much more radical piece of 
legislation on divorce was passed by 
only a small majority, 169 to 153. 
It provides for “the dissolution of 
marriage by mutual consent, by the 
free will of the wife, or by petition 
of the husband.” The stern opposi- 
tion of the delegates from the 
Basque and Navarre provinces to 
all anti-Catholic legislation, was 
evidenced all through the debates. 

Our Holy Father voiced a vehe- 
ment protest against “the multiple 
offenses inflicted on the sacrosanct 
rights of the Church, which are the 
rights of God and of souls,” in a 
message to the Spanish people pub- 
lished on October 16th. The Su- 
preme Pontiff has instructed the 
Nuncio to Spain to have the faith- 
ful gathered for special services on 
the Feast of Christ the King to join 
with him in Rome in praying for 
relief from the economic ills of the 
world, and help in their own partic- 
ular national problems. 


- 
e 





ENGLISH CATHOLIC INSTITUTE OF 
HIGHER STUDIES 


His EMINENCE, FRANCIS CARDINAL 
Bourne, Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster, has launched a scheme to give 
the laity an opportunity for higher 
studies in theology, philosophy, 
Scripture and history. Other sub- 
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jects may be added later such as 
moral theology, sociology and the 
natural sciences. The announce- 
ment was made in September and 
the work began last month. The 
school is called the Catholic Insti- 
tute of Higher Studies, and at this 
writing, the names of the Rev. J. P. 
Arendzen, the Rev. Philip Hughes, 
and the Rev. John Baptist Reeves, 
O.P., have been announced as lec- 
turers; they are all well-known 
writers in ecclesiastical subjects. 
The course will be three years, di- 
vided into three sessions for each 
year; all the lectures will be given 
in the evening, so that men and 
women in business may attend. A 
diploma will be awarded to those 
who fulfill the requirements in 
philosophy, theology, and either 
Scripture or history, for the full 
three years. 


in 
Se 





THoMAS ALVA EDISON 


Just two years ago in October, 
the whole world united in doing 
honor to the man who had invented 
the incandescent lamp fifty years 
before, in 1879, Thomas Alva Edi- 
son, then an obscure young man, 
who was to become one of the elec- 
trical geniuses of our age. He con- 
tinued his work after that Golden 
Jubilee celebration till he fell ill 
several weeks ago. He died on Sun- 
day, October 18th. 

Thomas Edison came of a Dutch 
family on his father’s side and a 
Scotch-English one on his mother’s. 
He was born in Milan, Ohio, Febru- 
ary 11, 1847. He received little 
formal schooling but was taught by 
his mother who had been a school- 
teacher. At twelve he began selling 
papers and candy on Grand Trunk 
trains. In gratitude to Edison who 














had saved the life of his child, a 
railroad telegrapher taught him 
telegraphy; this was the beginning 
of his interest in things scientific. 
Most of his spare change was spent 
on chemicals and devises for mak- 
ing experiments. He soon showed 
his genius for invention. When he 
was twenty-two he patented an elec- 
tric vote recorder, which no one 
would buy, but the same year he in- 
vented a stockticker which the 
Western Union bought for $40,000. 
This was the start he wanted. 

In the following year he assisted 
another man in making the first 
working model of a_ typewriter. 
Then came through the succeeding 
years, the carbon telephone receiv- 
er, the phonograph, the electric 
lamp, the motion-picture camera, 
the alkaline storage battery, and 
finally, the kinetophone or talking 
motion picture. These contribu- 
tions to science make an enviable 
record for any one man’s lifetime, 
even when extended to the 84 years 
of this well-loved American genius. 
Pope Pius expressed deep sorrow 
at the news of Edison’s death and 
sent his condolences through the 
Apostolic Delegate at Washington. 
May his soul rest in peace. 


-_ 
al 





YORKTOWN CELEBRATION 


AFTER months of elaborate prep- 
aration the four-day observance of 
the Battle of Yorktown and sur- 


render of Lord Cornwallis to Gen- 
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eral Washington began on October 
16th. The surrender occurred on 
October 19, 1781, and this event was 
portrayed in a pageant on the last 
day of the commemoration cere- 
monies. Marshal Henri Petain 
headed a delegation from France 
that comprised descendants of 
Count de Grasse, the Marquis de 
Rochambeau and Lafayette. Baron 
Steuben was represented by a de- 
scendant of his family, the present 
Lord Cornwallis attended, and col- 
lateral descendants of George Wash- 
ington. The widows of three for- 
mer Presidents of the United States, 
Cleveland, Taft and Wilson, were 
among the distinguished guests. 
President Hoover arrived for the 
final day of the exercises. 

On the first day a monument to 
General Cornwallis was dedicated 
and the present Earl bearing the 
name recalled that forty-eight 
hours after Yorktown surrendered, 
General Washington entertained 
Lord Cornwallis at dinner. The 
erection of a monument to him now 
would further cement the friend- 
ship of the two nations, he said. 
Marshal Petain declared im a brief 
French speech that “America had 
magnificently wiped out the debt of 
gratitude to France, which had been 
contracted at Yorktown. The col- 
laboration between America and 
France had fruitful results, not only 
for our two peoples,” he said, “but 
for the whole world. May it con- 
tinue henceforth and always in fa- 
vor of peace.” 














WE cannot hear too much from 
Rev. Joun A. Ryan, D.D., our fore- 
most Catholic economist, in these 
troublous times. His article, “In- 
ternational Aspects of Unemploy- 
ment,” a paper prepared for the 
National Conference of Social Work 
in Minneapolis last June, will help 
to clarify some of our befuddled 
minds. Dr. Ryan’s is a familiar 
and authoritative figure at the many 
deliberations on social action in 
process throughout the country to- 
day. 


In reference to his “Cowper” 
MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL Says, “all 
the glory of my small comet is in 
the tail!” We should rather say 
that it is a fitting prelude to Mrs. 
Browning’s poignant elegy. Our 
readers will be glad to hear, as we 
are to tell them, that this is the first 
of two articles by Mr. Carmichael 
on the same “superlative poet.” 


From CHRISTINE WHITING (Mrs. 
KENNETH R.) PARMENTER we have 
another wholesome human interest 
story, “To Whom It May Concern.” 
Mrs. Parmenter is a New England- 
er by birth, and it is only of late 
years that she has lived in the West. 
She recently returned to Colorado 
Springs from her customary sum- 
mer sojourn in her former home, 
Framingham Center, Mass. 


VINCENT V. M. BeEeEpeE (“Father 
Time’s Workshop”), the first new 
contributor on our list this month, 
is a resident of Washington, D. C. 
He was educated at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and devotes his time to 
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writing for various magazines and 
newspapers. 


ANOTHER newcomer is FRANCIS 
McDermott (“A New Star in Eng- 
lish Fiction’), pseudonym of D. F. 
Fany, son of the well-known Irish 
song writer, Francis A. Fahy. He 
was born in London, served through 
the War as an aviator and is at 
present in the English Civil Serv- 
ice. Under his pen name he has 
written literary criticism and arti- 
cles on travel, aviation, public 
finance, etc., for periodicals in 
England, Ireland and the United 
States. 


Ir was a surprise to hear that 
Marie E.visaBeTH Faust (“Kath- 
arine Tynan”) made her first ad- 
venture into verse only last spring, 
—with a prize winning poem, it is 
true. Her warm tribute to Mrs. 
Hinkson reveals many things about 
its author, who lives in New Or- 
leans and devotes much of her time 
to her house, year-around garden 
and her young son. Her first prose 
work, an article on “Historic Houses 
in the South,” was published in 
House Beautiful, to which she has 
become a frequent contributor. 


Georce Cecit (“The Globe-Trot- 
ter in the Orient’), our inveterate 
nomad with a flair for the secrets 
of the unbeaten track and the na- 
tive byway, is unusually interesting 
this month. A journalist by pro- 
fession, Mr. Cecil has a connection 
with about two hundred newspapers 
scattered throughout every country 
where English is spoken. 

















Tue author of “The Leader,” 
LILIAN BURLEIGH MINER, gained 
the knowledge of public schools 
therein displayed in the classrooms 
of a large Eastern city. Retired 
from teaching, she now lives in 
Mystic, Conn., devoting her time 
partly to the cultivation of her lit- 
erary talent. The Survey for June 


contained an educational article 
from her pen. 
Etta Francis GILBERT (Mrs. 


JAMES Epwarp KINNEY) (“Manna’’) 
writes again with the true poet’s in- 
sight into the things that really 
matter. She recently read some of 
her poems at the New York Forum 
of Verse with great success. 


THE work of GAMALIEL BRADFORD 
is doubtless well known to our 
readers, but “Alone With God” is 
the first thing he has written partic- 
ularly for them. Mr. Bradford has 
passed practically all his years in 
Wellesley, Mass., and has devoted 
his life to literature. He has pub- 
lished twenty-five books, chiefly bi- 
ographies, the most recent of which, 
The Quick and the Dead, is on the 
list of books recommended by the 
Cardinal Hayes’ Literature Commit- 
tee. His article is particularly in- 
teresting in that it is the work of a 
non-Catholic. 


WE are glad to give so much 
space this month to our late con- 
tributor “Katharine Tynan Hink- 
son.” This article comes to us from 
one well qualified to write of her 
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and her work, Mrs. HESTER SIGER- 
son Pratt, the daughter of Dr. 
George Sigerson and the sister of 
Dora Sigerson Shorter, and a life- 
long friend of Mrs. Hinkson. Mrs. 
Piatt lives in Dublin, was for years 
on the staff of the Freeman’s Jour- 
nal, is the editor of her father’s 
Poems and Ballads and the author 
of essays, poems and short stories, 
some of which have appeared in 
The Commonweal, The Ave Maria, 
etc. 


ARTHUR DEERING, PH.D., Associ- 
ate Professor of English at the Cath- 
olic University of America, gives us 
as his first contribution a record of 
“Catholic Scholarship in English 
Literary History.” An alumnus of 
Pennsylvania State College and of 
the Catholic University he holds his 
Ph.D. from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. Deering has recently 
returned from a two years’ leave of 
absence, devoted to intensive re- 
search in the Shakespearean drama 
and in the field of literary criticism. 
He was a Lieutenant Colonel dur- 
ing the World War. 


A DISPASSIONATE analysis of “Gan- 
dhi: Saint and Politician” by THEo- 
DORE MAYNARD should help us to an 
understanding of this pagan with 
his intuitive Christianity. During 
the past year Mr. Maynard’s work 
has appeared in this country in The 
Saturday Review of Literature, The 
American Mercury and frequently 
in The Commonweal and in our 
own pages. 

















Poetry and the Criticism of Life. 


the Catholic Church.—Medizval Latin Lyrics. 


Mew Books 


By H. W. Garrod.—Jesse and Maria. 





By 
Enrica von Handel-Mazzetti—A Spiritual Pilgrimage towards the Threshold of 


By Helen Waddell.—Latin Writers 


of the Fifth Century. By Eleanor Shipley Duckett.—Ethical Teachings in the 
Latin Hymns of Medieval England. By Ruth Ellis Messenger, Ph.D.—The Origin 


and Growth of Religion. 
Studies of the Spanish Mystics. 


By Lewis Browne.—Scholastic Metaphysics. 


By W. Schmidt.—Milton. By E. M. W. Tillyard.— 
By E. Allison Peers, M.A. Vol. II.—Since Calvary. 


By John F. McCormick, S.J. Part 


Il.—Elements of Epistemology. By Joseph Thomas Barron, S.T.D.—Moral Values 
and the Moral Life. By Etienne Gilson.—American Humor. By Constance Rourke. 
If, or History Rewritten.—Shorter Notices——Pamphlet Publications. 


Poetry and the Criticism of Life. 
The Charles Eliot Norton Lec- 
tures for 1929-1930. By H. W. 
Garrod. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. $2.00. 
Baudelaire’s test of good criticism 

required that it should be interest- 
ing, poetical, passionate; that from 
the standpoint of an exclusive vi- 
sion it should sweep the largest 
horizon. In the high sense of intui- 
tion and divination, the criticism in 
this volume is poetical, and if it is 
not passionate, it may be because 
the urbanity of the author excludes 
the vibrant note of passion. Should 
one be permitted to add wit, wisdom 
and epigram to the Baudelairean 
formula, it might then express the 
rare qualities of Professor Garrod 
as a critic of poetry. 

The author, who has filled the 
chair of poetry at the only univer- 
sities which can boast of such a de- 
partment—Oxford and Harvard— 
pleads, he tells us, “a cause no long- 
er fashionable.” He champions the 
Moral Muse whose domain, he cate- 
gorically states, is identical with the 
realm of poetry. If the twentieth 
century flight from ethics has for a 
time alienated some of her fiefs, 
nothing, he assures us, can serious- 
ly imperil her sovereignty. These 





are comfortable words to some of 
his hearers, but may prove a bone in 
the throat of the moderns. Profes- 
sor Garrod not only rejects an amor- 
al art, one in chronic terror of in- 
fection from an ethical germ, but he 
denies validity to self-expression as 
a method of criticism or as an 2s- 
thetic goal. Art, he insists, is com- 
munal, adding quite seriously, 
“Very few of us know how empty 
our minds are... We have no ideas 
of our own; we have nothing of our 
own to say.” While discussing the 
immutable and timeless nature of 
poetry, the author finds himself 
skirting the dreaded abyss of meta- 
physics, of ultimate values. “Is it,” 
he asks, “perhaps in the very nature 
of poetry that hardly has a man be- 
gun to speak of it than he loses him- 
self in speculations about life ever- 
lasting?” It is regrettable that 
Professor Garrod has ended his vol- 
ume thus with a half-cadence—that 
he has not answered his own ques- 
tion. 

From general principles and theo- 
ries he proceeds to concrete sub- 
stance, distilling the volatile oils 
from the works of Matthew Arnold, 
Arthur Clough and Emerson. To 
Arnold he assigns a lofty niche as 
elegiac poet, but a lower rank as 

















critic than to Hazlitt. His study of 
Emerson is disfigured somewhat by 
a total misrepresentation of New- 
man. If he would look away from 
those lovely dreaming spires at Ox- 
ford and contemplate, even through 
the distorting lens of modernist po- 
etry, the human scene to-day, he 
might come to agree with the great 
Victorian that human reason and 
human foresight cannot “contend 
against those giants, the passion 
and the pride of man.” Newman 
was no dispenser of poppy and man- 
dragora “to lull thought.” Profes- 
sor Garrod deplores most musically 
and epigrammatically the present 
flight from ethics. Has he no mis- 
givings over the flight from the 
spiritual? His lecture on the Tes- 
tament of Beauty by the late Poet 
Laureate is luminous and capti- 
vating, but it should be supplement- 
ed by Father Sulkie’s searching 
analysis of its ethical, its philosoph- 
ical and its spiritual values (CaTH- 
oLic Wor Lp, July, 1931). There is 
no doubt that Professor Garrod is 
fully aware that Ernest Renan is the 
source of the dictum “miracles do 
not happen,” attributed on p. 68 to 
Matthew Arnold. Renan’s faithful 
disciple, Anatole France, quotes his 
master in a review of Didon’s Life 
of Christ in La Vie Littéraire, Vol. 
IV. 

“Criticism,” writes Professor Gar- 
rod, “is or ought to be the most de- 
lightful department of literature.” 
In this volume one sees his theory 
functioning. M. C. M. 


Jesse and Maria. By Enrica von Han- 
del-Mazzetti. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $2.50. 

Since the inevitable war hysteria 
which could see no beauty in Ger- 
man music or literature, we have 
fallen during the past year or two 
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into a perhaps equally inevitable re- 
action tending to welcome almost 
every manifestation of German art, 
good, bad and indifferent. We are 
deluged, for instance, with transla- 
tions of plays and novels either fan- 
tastically experimental or partic- 
ularly brutal in their realism. So it 
is well that the series of Malta Books 
should sponsor this Englishing— 
done by the indefatigable scholar, 
Mr. George N. Shuster—of a work 
by one who has the distinction of 
being called the foremost woman 
novelist writing in German, and who 
happens to be an Austrian and a 
Catholic. 

There is abundant paradox in her 
troubled story of the Danube valley 
during the century following the 
Lutheran revolt. Its motif is the 
spiritual duel between a man and a 
woman at the two poles of religious 
belief; but it is told with a recon- 
structive realism which pictures the 
age in all its ugliness and bitterness 
and confusion of ideals, resisting 
the temptation to let romantic or 
literary beauty smooth out the 
wrinkles of life. It even resists the 
temptation of a powerful love in- 
terest—unless we are to infer some 
torturing, unacknowledged attach- 
ment between the faithful Catholic 
wife and the equally faithful Lu- 
theran husband whose heresy she 
denounces because it threatens to 
corrupt the faith of her home and 
her people. Jesse, the hot-headed, 
elegant young nobleman determined 
to coax or coerce the villagers from 
their Popish superstition, com- 
mands no sympathy whatever; 
Maria, the forester’s fearless and 
beautiful spouse, fighting to save 
the Virgin’s shrine which he would 
desecrate, becomes a very symbol 
of valiant womanhood. But in the 
tragic catastrophe of death and 
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heartbreak the positions are less 
clear cut. The Baroness von Han- 
del-Mazzetti does not write with the 
elemental sweep and _ passionate 
profundity of Sigrid Undset, yet the 
close of her book leaves us with that 
sense of divided good and evil, of a 
humanity at once better and worse 
than its convictions, which is one of 
the humbling lessons of life itself 
and so one of the sources of all char- 
ity. K. B. 


A Spiritual Pilgrimage towards the 
Threshold of the Catholic Church. 
New York: Longmans. Green & 
Co. $3.00. 

This is a beautiful book, but one 
that is difficult to review. It is com- 
posed of extracts from the private 
diary of one who has seriously set 
about weighing up the evidence for 
and against the Catholic Faith. The 
verdict as far as the writer’s own 
soul is concerned is yet in doubt, 
but it seems impossible that any 
honest man reading the book could 
fail to see the overwhelming mass 
of evidence that favors the Catholic 
position. Yet faith, as we know, is 
the gift of God and no amount of 
intellectual conviction can supply 
for the lack of that great grace. 
And so we follow the writer with 
sympathy in the various points of 
controversy which he so skillfully 
discusses. The Petrine claims, as 
our Protestant friends like to call 
them, the Unity of the Church, In- 
fallibility, Living Faith, Continuity, 
these and several others are the top- 
ics upon which the seeker expends 
his earnest thought and well-bal- 
anced learning. But there is honest 
criticism too and many a wise sug- 
gestion for the better preaching of 
the Gospel of Truth to-day, which 
makes one bound to say that no 
Catholic preacher or teacher can af- 
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ford to ignore this book. For here- 
in such a one will find a key to the 
understanding of the Anglican 
mind, in so far as it may be compre- 
hended, besides a small armory of 
useful texts from the Fathers with 
which to demolish common Protes- 
tant objections to the Primacy of 
Peter and his successors in the See 
of Rome. The last pages of the 
book are pathetic and we are irre- 
sistibly reminded, both by circum- 
stance and style, of that other pil- 
grim, John Henry Newman, who 
himself had his years of groping for 
the Light, but in the end the joy 


of possession and the Peace of 
Christ. A. B. 
Medieval Latin Lyrics. By Helen 


Waddell. New York: Richard R. 

Smith, Ine. $5.00. 

Latin Writers of the Fifth Century. 
By Eleanor Shipley Duckett. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.50. 

Ethical Teachings in the Latin Hymns 
of Medieval England. By Ruth 
Ellis Messenger, Ph.D. New 
York : Columbia University Press. 
$3.50. 

Those interested in medieval 
topics were already Miss Waddell’s 
debtors for her book, The Wander- 
ing Scholars, and she has more than 
doubled the debt by the first of the 
present volumes. It is an anthology 
of Latin poetry from the first cen- 
tury to the beginning of the thir- 
teenth. The very early date to 
which it goes back is justified by 
the desire to present an unbroken 
tradition, for, as the writer main- 
tains in her Preface, “Petronius is 
closer to the first Italian sonnet 
writers than he is to Horace.” 

Students who are devoted to the 
great tradition of Latin hymn writ- 
ing may be disappointed on finding 
that the contents of this collection 
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are predominantly secular. Miss 
Waddell disarms criticism, how- 
ever, by admitting frankly that she 
has not attempted to produce a 
representative selection of the great- 
est things in medieval Latin poetry, 
but of such good verse as she found 
translatable. Anyone with enough 
Latinity to appreciate the religious 
verse of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Thomas of Celano and Bernard of 
Morlaix will sympathize with her 
standpoint. The English versions 
vary in merit. In some cases, one 
feels that the well-nigh impossible 
has been achieved, in others that the 
task undertaken was entirely im- 
possible. The collection drives 
home at least one good lesson about 
the Middle Ages, namely, their 
abundant humanism and their joy 
in the world of external nature. Dr. 
Coulton might profitably make a 
study of Miss Waddell’s anthology. 

More restricted in scope, the sec- 
ond volume by a writer who has 
abundantly proved her competence 
in matters of Latin scholarship, will 
be equally acceptable to the student 
of general European history and to 
the student of Latin literature who 
cares to roam beyond the rigidly 
“classical” period. The fifth cen- 
tury was an age of almost unim- 
aginable turmoil and violence, and 
it is difficult to realize that it could 
produce as rich and varied a literary 
harvest as it did. Miss Duckett’s 
book is all the more valuable, in 
that it enables us to study Claudian, 
St. Augustine, St. Jerome, Cassian 
and the writers of Lérins in their 
period and setting. 

The author’s treatment of Clau- 
dian is particularly good, for she 
makes us realize that he was the 
bridge between two literary dispen- 
sations, as it were. The rigid 
“classicist,” if indeed the type still 
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survives in some backwater of ped- 
antry, leaves off at Claudian, re- 
garding him as the end of an epoch, 
whereas he but let the way to a new 
line of versifiers who were to wed 
the hexameter form to Biblical mat- 
ter. The interesting question of 
Milton’s alleged indebtedness to 
Avitus in connection with both 
Paradise Lost and Paradise Re- 
gained is discussed with cautious 
reserve and an error of Sigerson as 
to the identity of Sedulius is cor- 
rected en passant. After seeing the 
last of the strictly “classical” fig- 
ures and witnessing the _ great 
achievements of Augustine and 
Jerome, we end with that curious 
mixture of pedantry and erudition 
Martianus Capella and then we 
really are standing on the threshold 
of the Middle Ages. 

Miss Messenger’s volume covers 
a field as distinctly religious as Miss 
Waddell’s is secular. It has been 
compiled as a picture of the re- 
ligious culture and the spiritual 
life of medieval England. An In- 
troduction, valuable for its clear- 
ness of exposition and its wealth of 
references, defends the case for the 
study of hymns as a reliable guide 
to the spiritual life of the period in 
which they were written. The 
writer divides the hymns into their 
liturgical categories—proper of the 
season, common of saints, proper of 
saints—and then abstracts from 
them their teachings on Christian 
ethics. It should be mentioned that 
except for the text of the two Am- 
brosian hymns 4terne rerum con- 
ditor and Deus creator omnium, 
there are no extensive quotations in 
the volume. An extensive bibliogra- 
phy, however, serves to guide the 
student to the best collections and 
to reliable authorities for further re- 
search. G. D. M. 
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The Origin and Growth of Religion. 
By W. Schmidt. Translated by 
H. J. Rose. New York: Lincoln 
MacVeagh-The Dial Press. $5.00. 


Father Schmidt’s book is of 
unique value. Brief, clear, system- 
atic, comprehensive, it takes its 


place at once as an authoritative— 
indeed we may say the authoritative 
—manual of the comparative his- 
tory of religion. In the application 
of the modern historical method to 
the study of religious culture the 
author long ago attained merited 
distinction and his monumental 
work on the Origin of the Idea of 
God (still incomplete) is already 
recognized as unrivaled in its field. 
Chapter XV. of the present book 
presents a synopsis of the fourth 
and concluding volume of this Opus 
Magnum. 

Father Schmidt, a member of the 
Society of the Divine Word, holds 
in addition to his office of Profes- 
sor of the Uriversity of Vienna, the 
post of lecturer in the Missionary 
Training College of his community 
at Médling, and is also Director of 
the Ethnological Section of the Vat- 
ican Museum. The book before us 
was hardly published before trans- 
lations were undertaken, into 
French by Father Lemonnyer the 
Dominican, and into English by 
Professor Rose. 

The student will find this volume 
a satisfactory guide through the 
rather intricate history of theories 
concerning the nature and origin of 
religion and will perceive the grad- 
ual development of a real science to 
replace the uncritical method and 
the uncontrolled guesswork of earli- 
er days. Pari passu with this de- 
development came the gradual 
abandonment of various theories 
once supposed to be destructive of 
Christian and theistic teachings; 
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and notable among the changes 
which have taken place is the now 
universal acceptance of the thesis 
that there exists no people without 
a religion. In the scientific world 
any statement made by Father 
Schmidt is listened to with respect. 
This book therefore is one which 
will serve not only as a school man- 
ual but as an important aid to the 
apologist in his task of replying to 
objections based upon now dis- 
credited statements of fact and ob- 
solete theories. J. MCS. 


Milton. By E. M. W. Tillyard. New 
York: Lincoln MacVeagh-The 
Dial Press. $5.00. 

Professor Tillyard’s interest in 
the outer facts of Milton’s life is 
scant. What concerns him is the 
poet’s mind: the early influences it 
underwent, its reactions, its growth, 
its inclinations and their manifes- 
tations, the convictions Milton came 
to hold on religion, politics, and the 
value of poetry, and finally his 
prose and poetry as revelations of 
all these. Milton was too much the 
man of the world, too sensitive to 
beauty and the manifold influences 
of the Renaissance to be a typical 
Puritan. Self-conscious and self- 
sufficient, he reflected the intense 
individualism of the Renaissance 
and unwittingly voiced it in his 
vehement pleas for political liberty 
and for the freedom of the press. 

A moot point in Milton’s career 
has always been his wife’s desertion 
of him within a few months after 
marriage. Professor Tillyard dis- 
cusses the problem sanely and con- 
vincingly, but it is the episode’s sig- 
nificance that counts. It was the 
one occasion in Milton’s life when 
he reproached himself for a blun- 
der, and whether or not it led him 
to write his Tractates on Divorce, it 




















convinced him that life is a per- 
petual combat between passion and 
reason, and that the defeat of the 
latter (even if, as in Milton’s case, 
but for an hour) is the cause of 
much of human misery. Thus he 
came to exalt reason, to attribute 
to its eclipse political no less than 
personal ills, and in Paradise Lost 
to lay Adam’s disobedience to his 
folly in playing it false. Similarly 
his unfortunate first marriage, Pro- 
fessor Tillyard insists, leads him to 
emphasize feminine levity in the 
person of Eve and sensuality in her 
feebly resisting mate. 

Blindness and the bitter shock of 
the Restoration forced the eager and 
buoyant Milton (whose learning 
and eloquence had been lavished 
upon apologias of what he dreamed 
of as the Cromwellian Utopia) to 
seek his lost paradise within him- 
self. He resisted the temptation to 
pessimism and ennobled restraint 
both in his life and in his poetry. 
Despite his high gifts, Milton the 
man leaves many of us cold. Great 
as he was, he was not great enough 
to transcend his rancorous hatred of 
Catholicism, denying Catholics in 
Areopagitica (1644) their right to 
publish and advocating their sup- 
pression in True Religion (1673). 
In this appalling intolerance and in 
the “vein of ferocity” which, as Pro- 
fessor Tillyard confesses, he never 
outgrew, he portrays his kinship 
with one of the most unlovely sides 
of the Puritan character. 

If Milton does not deserve Pro- 
fessor Tillyard’s assignment to the 
highest place in English poetry next 
to Shakespeare, he was, none the 
less, due for such a survey as the 
one presented here, executed as it is 
with insight, intelligence, and fine 
tact, and happily free from pedantry 
and pose. 


J.J. R. 
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Studies of the Spanish Mystics. By 
E. Allison Peers, M.A. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. Vol. II. $7.25. 
This latest volume establishes 

still more firmly the right of Pro- 

fessor Peers to be considered the 
foremost English authority on the 
mystical literature of Spain. His 
recent life of Ramon Lull and sev- 
eral translations from the Catalan 
have elsewhere been accorded due 
recognition; as also his preliminary 
survey of Spanish mysticism, pub- 
lished in 1924, and a later volume 
of individual studies on seven of 
the greatest of the Spanish mystics. 
The new volume presents another 
group, thirteen in number, ad- 
mittedly of secondary rank as com- 
pared with the first group, and yet 
including several writers of the very 
highest importance. Here, for in- 
stance, is Garcia de Cisneros, the 
relation of whose Ejercitatorio to 
the Ejercicios of St. Ignatius has 
occasioned so much controversy. 
Here are St. Thomas of Villanova, 
famous for having spread mystical 
teachings far and wide through the 
rather unusual medium of the pul- 
pit, and Juan Falconi, unfortunate 
because of his posthumous condem- 
nation for leanings toward Quiet- 
ism. Here too, we find four of St. 
Teresa’s closest friends and coun- 
selors,—St. Peter of Alcantara, Jero- 
nimo Gracian, Juan de Avila, Ber- 
nardino de Laredo,—and a writer 
fairly well known in this country 
through the English version of his 
meditations, Luis de la Puente (Da 

Ponte). 

Any scholar might be proud of 
the book before us, the fruit of 
painstaking research, wide learn- 
ing, critical judgment, and a habit 
of clear presentation. In this, even 
more than in the preceding volume, 
the author has been forced to gath- 
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er his materials from far flung 
posts,—his list of libraries person- 
ally visited is nothing short of over- 
whelming. An extensive bibliogra- 
phy begun in the first volume is now 
expanded to twice its original size 
and includes nearly two thousand 
entries,—all we hope to be gathered 
together in a complete list before 
the author ends his work. For he 
plans further studies on the twenty 
or thirty authors still awaiting pub- 
lication; and in particular he prom- 
ises a volume on the Spanish 
sources of Quietism, which should 
be of priceless value. 

Once or twice in the course of his 
earlier work, Professor Peers made 
a slip that disturbed Catholic sus- 
ceptibilities. His present more care- 
ful tone is due no doubt in part to 
daily intercourse with great masters 
of the spiritual life; but also per- 
haps, to intimate association with 
the members of the various reli- 
gious houses visited in his travels. 
In the preface he makes handsome 
acknowledgment of help received 
from Augustinians, Carmelites, Do- 
minicans, Benedictines, and Jes- 
uits. The Montserrat Benedictines, 
by the way, have at their own ex- 
pense, printed his version of the 
Ejercitatorio of Garcia de Cisneros. 
It seems worth noting too, that the 
substance of the chapter on Jero- 
nimo Gracian appeared in the Dub- 
lin Review (October, 1930). 

J. MCS. 


Since Calvary. By Lewis Browne. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$3.50. 

Literary racketeering is a simple 


art. Its field ranges from the blurb 
writer at one end to the debunker 
at the other. Both are about on a 
par intellectually, and both are 
equally funny. Mr. Browne has 
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chosen the debunking racket, and 
the field of Church history as the 
easiest on his mind. Also, in view 
of the recent popularity of history 
debunkers, very likely the most lu- 
crative in the collection box. The 
book reads like notes from a corre- 
spondence course in anti-Christian 
readings, hurriedly jumbled to- 
gether and ladled out along the 
centuries, with not a new idea in 
the lot. Mr. Browne tries to make 
the old treacle go down by doping it 
with his molasses-like humor. But 
this is too heavy and sticky. For 
our part we don’t see how any intel- 
ligent person can stand a second 
spoonful of the dose, unless like the 
writer he is commanded to review 
the book. 

“No one can say now... just who 
Jesus was, or what he taught.” The 
Evangelists were all liars. Paul 
founded the Church and he was a 
“Christ-drunk agitator—a neurotic, 
possibly an epileptic.” In the logic 
of Mr. Browne, by the way, “pos- 
sibly,” “probably,” “perhaps,” “we 
may hazard a guess,” always turn 
out in his conclusions to be cer- 
tainties. The present writer has 
has never seen a book with so much 
of that sort of logic in it. Newman 
called it seventy years ago, “poison- 
ing the wells.” 

Of course he drags in all the old 
set pieces of the Know Nothing pe- 
riod and sets them off again—Gali- 
leo, the Inquisition, the Jesuits, the 
closed Bible, indulgences. Once in 
a while he throws in a reference. 
For example, he cites Prescott as an 
authority on the Inquisition! And 
for the truth about Modernism he 
refers us to Loisy! At that Mr. 
Browne distinctly classes himself 
among the intelligentsia. 

The real thing, however, that Mr. 
Browne plumes himself on is his 
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satire. His consciousness of being 
satirically Horatian sticks out on 
every page of his book. As a mat- 
ter of fact, satire is the debunker’s 
best bet for getting his stuff across. 
His only bet and he knows it. Now, 
satire isn’t an easy thing to pro- 
duce. One must be an excellent 
writer of English to effect satire. A 
large foot will never enter that 
slender and delicate buskin. Shake- 
speare makes Iago’s lame and impo- 
tent conclusions readable, merely 
through the fine English that webs 
the satire. Mr. Browne is less for- 
tunate than Iago, with the result 
that he whistles off the key. 

Again, one who would satirize 
must never assume a pose. A satir- 
ist is ruined unless his position is 
“at ease.”” Now, Mr. Browne can 
never seem at ease. He is hiero- 
phantic, pompous, patronizing, 
pedagogic, and being these, he at- 
tempts to be satirical at the same 
time. The combination is pathetic, 
like Mr. Dombey playing a jews- 
harp. 3.7. ¢ 


Scholastic Metaphysics. Part II, 
Natural Theology. By John F. 
McCormick, S.J. Chicago: Loyola 
University Press. $2.00. 

Elements of Epistemology. By Jo- 
seph Thomas Barron, S.T.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

Moral Values and the Moral Life. By 
Etienne Gilson. Translated by 
Leo Richard Ward, C.S.C. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $2.50. 
It is seldom that one comes across 

a textbook on Natural Theology pos- 

sessing so many points of excellence 

as Father McCormick’s. It is a clear 
and logical elucidation of Catholic 
principles, based on the doctrine of 

St. Thomas Aquinas, together with 

a brief but, for the author’s pur- 

pose, adequate statement and refu- 


tation of the main difficulties and 
objections to the scholastic posi- 
tion. Present-day anti-intellectual- 
ism, subjectivism, and emotional- 
ism are dealt with both directly and 
indirectly. The author is careful, 
as a philosopher, to prescind from 
revelation and base his arguments 
on reason, though, as he himself 
states, it is the reasoned knowledge 
of natural theology which “pro- 
vides the rational basis on which be- 
lief in supernatural revelation can 
rest” (p. 5). In one instance how- 
ever the text might be improved. 
On p. 157 we find the statement that 
the “possibility of choosing evil .. . 
is no necessary part of freedom,” 
which seems to be contradicted by 
the assertion on the following page 
that “man... could not be endowed 
with freedom without opening the 
way to the possibility of moral evil.” 
Aside from this the book is a fine 
example of the author’s marked 
ability to comprise a remarkable 
amount of solid matter within a 
comparatively short space, and his 
inclusion of an excellent bibliogra- 
phy, supplemented by a topical bib- 
liography at the end of each chap- 
ter, will afford great help to those 
who wish to make a more detailed 
study of the subject. 

In his Preface Father Barron 
classifies his work as “an introduc- 
tion to the scholastic theory of 
knowledge.” In such a book, in- 
deed, little more than a status quxs- 
tionis would be possible, since an 
exhaustive exposition of each of the 
various theories discussed would 
run to a prohibitive number of 
pages. Father Barron gives a good 
general view of the science of episte- 
mology, thus paving the way for the 
more detailed study to be made by 
advanced pupils. On p. 92 the state- 
ment is made that “Similarity is 
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not a real identity—it is a mental 
identity.” If that which is mental 
is not real, then it would seem that 
epistemology is meaningless. It is 
not at all clear from the text that 
what is denied to similar things is 
numerical identity in the actual, i. 
e., physical, order. This is a minor 
point, however, for throughout the 
text the actual objective foundation 
for our ideas is insisted upon, as is 
the validity of the ideas themselves, 
but one doubts whether beginners 
would make the necessary distinc- 
tion. 

Some six years ago appeared the 
fourth edition of Etienne Gilson’s 
Saint Thomas d’Aquin, a remark- 
able and illuminating treatise on 
Thomistic ethics. It is rather a pity 
that in his translation of a book so 
outstanding and really worthwhile 
Father Ward did not stick closer to 
the actual wording of both Gilson 
and St. Thomas. It is misleading to 
the average reader to render the 
teaching of the Angelic Doctor in 
the terminology of what we might 
call the present day value-philoso- 
phy. Value in the generally ac- 
cepted sense connotes value to some 
one, not merely the objective worth 
or excellence of the thing itself. St. 
Thomas’ expression, Summum Bo- 
num, is variously translated as mas- 
ter value, value of values, and Sov- 
ereign Good; however closely allied 
the meaning of these terms may be 
in the mind of the translator, there 
would seem to be some danger of 
ambiguity. To classify God as 
value, even the Master Value, is 
rather reminiscent of Kant’s 
Critique of Practical Reason, and in 
view of the subjective tendency of 
so much of our modern non-scho- 
lastic philosophy any ambiguity of 
the sort should be studiously 
avoided. 
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Again, as bonum is not merely 
value, so neither is malum merely 


disvalue. Malum in the scholastic 
sense is not merely lack of intrinsic 
worth, which would seem to be the 
connotation of disvalue; it is a lack 
of intrinsic worth, i. e., either phys- 
ical or moral integrity, which ought 
to be present. In like manner, the 
Latin fortitudo has a wider and 
deeper meaning than is rendered by 
the English courage, and non so- 
lum, which includes both members 
of a mentioned pair, is not equiva- 
lent to no longer, which excludes 
one of them. There are also several 
necessary corrigenda in the text, 
which cannot be taken up in detail 
here. 

There is one clear improvement 
on the original, viz., the inclusion at 
the end of a topical index which is 
of great help in locating references 
in the text, and with the exception 
of this perhaps unfortunate use of 
ultra-modern terminology in the 
cases mentioned, which tends to ob- 
scure or even to change the thought 
of St. Thomas, the book is to be 
recommended. Readers not suffi- 
ciently familiar with French to 
handle the original with ease will 
find it helpful to read Father 
Ward’s previous publication, The 
Philosophy of Value, which will 
tend to clear up some of the possible 
obscurities in the present volume. 

K. E. M. 


American Humor. By Constance 
Rourke. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $3.50. 

Humor is so much a part of the 
native American that it is neces- 
sary to understand America’s tradi- 
tional and esoteric quality of hu- 
mor in order to rationalize our cul- 
tural and emotional background. 
American humor is inextricably in- 
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tertwined with folklore, myths, fa- 
bles, and plays. The country’s tra- 
ditional mythical characters were 
products of their times, growing up 
amid ever increasing tales concern- 
ing them until it has become diffi- 
cult to tell what is true and what 
is fabulous in the fabrication of the 
American humorous oddity. He has 
been, however, always and only a 
product of his particular native 
background. 

Thus the Yankee merely took on 
the characteristics of New England 
in his manners and morals, no mat- 
ter where he happened to appear 
and wherever he was talked or writ- 
ten about. He was the witness of 
native pride and _ self-confidence, 
while his ingenuity did much to 
unite the people in common ideals. 
After the Yankee came anecdotes 
and tales of the backwoodsman of 
the new frontiers, typical of the 
Kentucky pioneer and the Ken- 
tucky scout. These took on partly 
real and partly mythical character- 
istics, the latter due to their en- 
counters with Indians and also to 
their rubbing shoulders with Negro 
rivermen of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi valleys. Between them and 
the Yankee there gradually arose 
great rivalry and ridicule. 

Following these came the infiltra- 
tion of Negro humor in the min- 
strels and songs of the 1830’s and 
’40’s. Then appeared the strolling 
players, carrying pleasure for a rap- 
idly growing leisure class, and do- 
ing much to unite the rural districts 
with the cities and their life. Nor 
must humor in America neglect that 
beloved figure, the Irish-American 
“bhoy,” typical of New York, though 
known all over the country. So 
spread the wit and wisdom of the 
nation, until there arose the com- 
prehensive and rapidly enlarging 
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band of comic poets and writers 
who have almost obscured their 
earlier and pioneer brothers among 
the lovers of fun in America. 
Strangely enough, while the nar- 
rative is a history of humor in 
America, and while it shows infinite 
research on that particular subject, 
there is little in the book that pro- 
vokes laughter. As a study of na- 
tional character it shows eminent 
skill. E. A. C. 


If, or History Rewritten. New York: 

The Viking Press. $3.00. 

This book, in which, to use the 
words of the publisher, “Eleven 
brilliant minds decide what might 
have been,” is an extremely difficult 
one to appraise comprehensively. 
The essays, although each one is a 
gem in itself, have little in com- 
mon. Some of them, such as M. 
Maurois’ very convincing piece of 
imaginative reconstruction based on 
a greater firmness of character in 
Louis XVI., are scientific studies of 
a whole epoch as it might logically 
have developed from a given set of 
circumstances. Mr. Belloc has 
adopted the method, always offer- 
ing fascinating opportunities for the 
right kind of talent, of showing the 
vast consequences dependent on a 
trivial incident. A few inches of 
iron chain attached to a wheel in 
1791 might have given us an en- 
tirely different history of the mod- 
ern world. Mr. Chesterton has be- 
come enthusiastic over the good re- 
sults which might have followed a 
marriage between Mary, Queen of 
Scots and Don John of Austria so 
effectively, that the reader will find 
himself sighing that it might have 
been. 

Mr. H. A. L. Fisher concerns him- 
self not with the consequences of 
his imaginary event, the escape of 
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Napoleon Bonaparte to America, 
but with the thing itself as seen at 
the time and he gives us a very 
amusing and satirical picture of the 
ex-emperor’s rhetorical efforts with 
Boston Protestantism on the one 
hand and French Canadian Catholi- 
cism on the other. Mr. J. C. Squire, 
the brilliant and lively editor of 
The London Mercury, contributes 
a piece of frank parody. He sup- 
poses the Baconian authorship of 
“Shakespeare” to have been defi- 
nitely proved in 1930 and thereto 
attaches the most amusing of the 
papers composing the present vol- 
ume. The pseudo-quotation from 
the essay wherein “G. K. C.” demon- 
strates that Shakespeare, on the 
other hand, really wrote “Bacon,” is 
irresistible even in the midst of 
business depression. G. D. M. 


Shorter Notices—T7he History of 
Science and the New Humanism, by 
George Sarton (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $2.00), is a noble ef- 
fort, first presented as the Colver 
Lectures at Brown University in 
1930, to make peace, harmony and 
coéperation reign between literature 
and science. In the author’s own 
words: “The intellectual élite is at 
present divided into two hostile 
groups—which we might call for 
short the literary and the scientific, 
—who do not speak the same lan- 
guage nor think in the same way. 
If nothing is done, the gap separat- 
ing them must necessarily increase, 
together with the steady and irre- 
sistible progress of science. Shall 
we deliberately widen the gap as the 
old humanists would have it or 
shall we take special pains to reduce 
it as much as we can?” (Preface, p. 
8.) It is a difficult task and truth 
to tell though the author has some 
interesting things to say—especially 
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interesting is his second lecture, 
“East and West”—his book is not 
likely to affect the curriculum of 


any modern college. He is far too 
vague and is insufficiently detached. 
He is unjust to the mystic through 
lack of understanding (p. 129) and 
fails to credit (p. 155) the medieval 
scholar with the recognition of his 
debt to the East. 

Benjamin Musser has the kind of 
faith that must proclaim its grati- 
tude and love for the Church. His 
book of essays, Straws on the Wind 
(Atlanta: Bozart Press. $2.00), 
dedicated to Katherine Brégy and 
collected from many sources, indi- 
cates the intensity of his own spir- 
itual life and the wide range of his 
knowledge of literature and the lit- 
urgy. In a brief notice of Jeanne 
d’Are or Joan Dare, Mr. Musser 
points out the inaccuracy of calling 
her Joan of Arc. In Domremy she 
would have been known as Jehanne 
Romée—her Mother’s surname— 
but the King bestowed on her the 
surname of her Father, Jacques 
d’Arc, so that the popular Angliciza- 
tion of her name is as illiterate as 
saying Madame of Sevigné. Mr. 
Musser also gives long lists of fa- 
mous converts from Judaism, and 
the Anglican, German Protestant 
and Eastern Orthodox Churches, 
but the cumulative essence of the 
book is the mysticism of a devout 
Franciscan tertiary. We do think 
that Mr. Musser is a bit of a “fogey” 
as he suggests—when he objects 
on the part of the three St. Valen- 
tines to the title of the messages 
sent out on February 14th. Per- 
haps St. Vitus or St. Swithin are 
just a little jealous of the Valen- 
tines. 

Father John E. Graham begins 
his The Way of the Sceptic (New 
York: Lincoln MacVeagh-The Dial 























Press. $3.00), a commentary upon 
Mencken’s Treatise on the Gods, 
with a lament that the solution of 
religious problems is so _ often 
sought not from the theologian but 
from the electrical wizard, the suc- 
cessful automobile maker, the pro- 
fessor of political economy, or the 
like. He then proceeds to show that 
in this particular case, a literary 
critic of well deserved international 
fame has ventured outside his field 
with results disastrous to his repu- 
tation as a well-informed man and 
a fair fighter. As so often happens, 
the objections to religion here con- 
sidered are a hodge-podge gathered 
from every conceivable corner of 
the realm of human thought; and 
therefore a methodical reply is not 
possible. The present volume at- 
tempts only to point out the gen- 
eral unreliableness of the critic and 
the whole school which he repre- 
sents. With this in view, a score 
of chapters are devoted to the out- 
standing features of the indictment 
drawn against religion by Mr. 
Mencken. They are well done, for 
Father Graham is widely read, 
thinks clearly and writes with per- 
suasive directness. 

The first volume of Father Hugh 
Pope’s The Catholic Student’s 
“Aids” to the Study of the Bible 
(New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons) 
appeared in 1913 and the second in 
1918. Vol. I. is being republished 
in three parts, the first of which 
came out in 1926, and the second 
(now under review) in 1930, while 
the third is still in process of prep- 
aration. This second part of the 
original Vol. I. is numbered simply 
Vol. II. ($3.25)—an arrangement 
likely to cause some confusion, de- 
spite the insertion of an explanatory 
loose leaf. The high excellence of 
Father Pope’s work is a matter of 
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common acknowledgment. His com- 
bination of scholarship, sound doc- 
trine and long experience gives the 
book rare value as a popular intro- 
duction to Sacred Scripture and, es- 
pecially in its enlarged form, makes 
it a better aid to “the ordinary man 
reading the Divine Library” than 
any other work we have in English. 
In the new edition we find the for- 
mer text enlarged to the extent of 
nearly 250 pages, many of them in 
small print. Each chapter is now 
preceded by a summary, which 
could have been helpfully inserted 
also in the Table of Contents. And 
each chapter is followed by a useful 
bibliography. 

Keeping in mind the reservations 
necessary with regard to a partisan 
presentation, one gets from Maurice 
Samuel’s book, On the Rim of the 
Wilderness (New York: Horace 
Liveright. $2.50), more than a lit- 
tle light upon conditions in Pales- 
tine, and in particular upon the ab- 
sence of anything like an organized 
patriotic movement on behalf of the 
Arabs as a whole. Illiteracy is 
high; wages are low; one-seventh of 
the soil is in the possession of two 
hundred and fifty families; the fel- 
laheen (peasants) are almost slaves. 
The present leaders are represented 
as striving to keep out the Jews in 
order to maintain their own ascend- 
ancy; and in this effort they are 
supported by the press (mendacious 
to a degree incredible even to the 
readers of American newspapers), 
by the Catholic clergy (so far as 
they come in for mention at all), 
and by the native rulers (including 
the friends of T. E. Lawrence, “Eng- 
land’s Douglas Fairbanks of the 
Near East’). The British Govern- 
ment, the Simpson Report, and 
Arab officials high and low come in 
for caustic criticism. 
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The Sunny Wall (7s.6d.) and 
Mirror for Toby (6s.) (London: 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd.) 
are two more eminently readable 
novels by Cecily Hallack, whose 
happy talent, dedicated, as it is, to 
the Source from which it sprang, is 
indeed worthy of appreciation. 
There is occasionally prevalent the 
idea that a Catholic background 
makes dull reading in to-day’s fic- 
tion. “No excitement, no adverse 
adventuring, no real sophistication,” 
the worldly-minded say, but these 
stories disprove such a theory. Ex- 
citement, romance, and a gamut of 
human experience from _ sordid 
depths to soaring heights are not 
lacking; sophistication, but with the 
proper treatment—no resultant bad 
taste in the mind, no vices con- 
doned, no sense of hopeless futil- 
ities preying upon the heart. There 
are also contrasting glimpses of 
sunny living, humor and gay persi- 
flage among characters intensely 
alive in realistic plots. These are 
books for anyone, Catholic or not, 
who likes a good story. Another, 
entitled Odd Job’s by the same au- 
thor and publisher (3s.6d.) is 
written in a homelier but equally 
captivating strain. In this one 
meets Barnabas Job whose vocation 
consists of doing odd jobs for the 
Lord in the guise of serving his 
neighbor. He is ably assisted by his 
aides in religion, Saints Kettle and 
Teapot, and Pansy, the cocker span- 
iel pup, who almost sprouts a halo 
upon occasion. A quaint little book 
packed full of lovely wisdom.—And 
there is a new collection of stories 
by Enid Dinnis, Out of the Every- 
where (St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.50), 
some of which have appeared in 
Tue CatHotic Wortp. “Love Came 
Back” is especially appealing; also 
“The Gardener,” for its suggestion 
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of sheer breathless beauty. Many 
of us prefer her medieval tales but 
admit that when Miss Dinnis goes 
modern, she does so without detri- 
ment to the unique charm peculiar- 
ly her own. 

A French soldier, Jacques Mar- 
salés, while at Coblenz after the 
World War, seduces a Rhenish girl 
of good family, and atones for his 
sin by marrying her. The story of 
Dorette, a Post-War Romance of the 
Land of the Troubadours, by André 
Lamandé, translated by A. A. Dan- 
forth (Boston: Harold Vinal. $2.00), 
opens with his breaking the news to 
his father, who cannot understand 
his infatuation for a daughter of the 
enemy, and to his brother Gilbert, 
who does understand, although he 
himself has been maimed for life at 
Verdun. The war had cut so deep 
into the hearts of the people of 
Southwest France, that Dorothée’s 
welcome was by no means cordial. 
She makes things worse by stand- 
ing utterly aloof from her husband’s 
kinsfolks and friends, finding fault 
with their old-timie customs, their 
food, their servants. At last she 
leaves her home, intent upon dying 
in her dear German fatherland. On 
the road she is met by her brother- 
in-law, who tells her how easily she 
can win a place in all their hearts. 
She comes back a changed woman, 
and in a brief period Gilbert’s proph- 
ecy comes true. This charming story, 
full of clear-cut character sketches 
and of beautiful pictures of South- 
west France, will help greatly to 
foster a spirit of friendliness be- 
tween Germany and France. The 
translation is well done. 

Mrs. Lucille Borden’s latest novel, 
Silver Trumpets Calling (New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.50), was the 
choice of the Catholic Book Club 
last July. Of late, books on Russia 




















have appeared by the score, and 
sadly enough many of them have 
praised as “a noble experiment” the 
most diabolic attack upon morals 
and religion that Christianity has 
ever experienced. Mrs. Borden’s 
tale puts in clear perspective the 
Bolshevik crusade against religion, 
and describes vividly the counter- 
crusade of the émigrés, who will 
sooner or later win back Holy Rus- 
sia to the faith. There are charm- 
ing pictures of the loves of Johanna 
and Nikolai; the pathetic sacrifice 
unto death of the devoted mother, 
Ilya; the children’s apostolate of the 
aviator, Boris, and of the flower- 
seller of Paris, Antoinette Chablis; 
and of the Cardinal of Paris. It is 
a book to stir the heart of every 
Catholic, who mindful of the Pope’s 
admonition, prays daily after Mass 
for the resurrection of Russia.—The 
Luck of Lowry is a ruby necklace 
worth $150,000, which every one in 
the story so named, by Josephine 
Daskam Bacon (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.00) is hunt- 
ing for—Chinamen, gypsies, Eng- 
lish butlers, and last of all the care- 
less, impulsive heroine Barbara, 
who finds it in a well on her aunt’s 
estate at Lowryville. Girls of fif- 
teen will enjoy this story, which pic- 
tures three likable girls, Sally the 
flapper, Kathy the hardworking stu- 
dent, and Barbara the rebellious. 
The same publisher sends us North- 
ern Lights, a Tale of Spitzbergen, by 
Mikkjel Fonhus ($2.00). Against 
the stark, desolate setting of the 
frozen Arctic, the author tells the 
story of a polar bear and her cub, 
Truls, who is captured by the trap- 
per, Sérassen, and sold to a zoo in 
Germany. The book is remarkable 
for its beautiful descriptions of the 
mountains, glaciers, fiords, and end- 
less ice and snow of Norway. 
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Pamphlet Publications—A valu- 
able little pamphlet is that of the 
Rev. F. J. Remler, C.M., The Dif- 
ferent States of Man with its clear 
exposition of the important funda- 
mentals so often overlooked or 
slighted in the present system of 
education, and yet so necessary to 
an intelligent equipment in the 
fight against the prevailing pagan 
views of the nature and origin of 
human life. Also important is Fa- 
ther Lucian Johnston’s Andrew D. 
White and His “History of the War- 
fare of Science with Theology in 
Christendom,” for though some- 
what discredited by expert histor- 
ical students, it is Father Johnston’s 
belief that Dr. White’s work still 
exercises a widespread sinister in- 
fluence. Quite different is Christ- 
mas Stories, a collection of verse 
and short stories by various authors 
which completes the output of the 
International Catholic Truth Society 
of Brooklyn (5 cents each). 

The question of evolution, which 
had such a vogue some years ago, 
seems to be subject to periodic re- 
vivals. Any theory of evolution 
which allows for God as First Cause 
and Final End we, as Catholics, are 
quite free to accept if, or when, 
proved by its proponents, but mate- 
rialistic evolution, with its implicit 
atheism, is ipso facto ruled out. 
The main points of the arguments 
for and against are discussed by 
Rev. Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J., in a 
series of four pamphlets, Human 
Evolution and Science, Misguided 
Evolutionists, “God” and some Sci- 
entists, and So this is Evolution! 
The facile and scholarly pen of Fa- 
ther Reville, S.J., has provided a life 
of Mother Seton which those inter- 
ested in that remarkable woman 
will find excellent and instructive 
reading (New York: The America 
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Press. 10 cents each). From the 
same Press we have also four addi- 
tional numbers of The Catholic 
Mind (5 cents), all dealing with sub- 
jects of live interest at the present 
time. Very timely is the new Daily 
Thoughts from the Little Flower, 
selected and translated by Rev. 
Francis Broome, C.S.P. (New York: 
The Paulist Press. 5 cents). 

A stirring appeal for the foreign 
missions comes from India for a 
new diocese recently formed at 
Tiruvella which, like all our mis- 
sions at the present time, is in dire 
need of assistance (Ernakulam: I. S. 
Press). From Germany we have 
two most entertaining stories for 
children, The Rescue of Odo, the 
Prodigal Prince, and Princess Odo 
del Aves or Kindness Rewarded, 
both by H. M. Hain (Buchandlung 
des Waisenhauses, Ltd., Halle-Saale, 
Germany, 25 and 20 cents respec- 
tively). To children in their teens 
Rev. Winfred Herbst, S.D.S., ad- 
dresses a series of Vocation Letters, 
explaining in simple terms the na- 
ture and requirements of a religious 
vocation. 

For children also is the English 
Catholic Truth Society booklet Why 
Shouldn’t 1? which sets an ideal of 
perfection for even the very little 
ones, since the struggle for sanc- 
tity is not a matter exclusively for 
grown-ups. St. Bernard by Rev. 
Henry Tristram, and St. Hugh of 
Lincoln are two interesting “lives” 
published by the same Catholic 
Truth Society, which is also issuing 
an unusual number of booklets on 
topics of vital interest at the pres- 
ent day. Re-union with the East, 


by Father Charles Bourgeois, S.J., 
deals with the delicate and highly 
important question of the reconcili- 
ation of the schismatic Eastern 
Church with Rome. 


The Retreat 
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Movement, by Mrs. George Norman, 
explains the ever-growing popular- 
ity of retreats for the laity and the 
encouraging results of such re- 
treats. Concerning “Catholic Ac- 
tion” is a translation of the Encycli- 
cal Non Abbiamo Bisogno of His 
Holiness, Pius XI. The Rationalist 
as Prophet, by Rev. J. Keating, S.J., 
discusses Mr. McCabe’s book The 
Decay of the Church of Rome. Mr. 
McCabe was “formerly the Very 
Rev. Father Anthony,” and claimed 
to have inside information as to the 
truly desperate condition of Cathol- 
icism, but Father Keating proves 
quite conclusively that the “decay” 
in question is in Mr. McCabe and 
not in the Church. Why Must I 
Have any Religion at All? is the 
modern question to which Rev. J. J. 
Bevan, of the London Oratory, pro- 
poses the old and irrefutable an- 
swer of man’s utter dependence 
upon God and consequent duty to 
accept His revelation. In Crusad- 
ing Europe, Mother Keppel, R.S.C.J., 
gives us an interesting and informa- 
tive study of Church History from 
the pontificate of Gregory VII. to 
the rise of the Hapsburgs. The 
Leakage, Cause and Remedy, by Fa- 
ther Eustace Dudley, S.J., explains 
the defection of a certain percent- 
age of Catholics by the spiritual dis- 
ease of Religious Paralysis, or com- 
plete indifference to the “unum 
necessarium,” and urges as a rem- 
edy greater apostolic zeal among 
Catholics themselves (5 cents each). 

Jesus Christ Yesterday, To-day 
and the Same Forever is the title of 
an interesting and inspiring collec- 
tion of quotations from the works 
of Canon Sheehan, compiled by a 
Sister of the Presentation. Patrons 
and Protectors, by Dorothy Blount, 
contains “a short account of the 
Lives of some Saints to whose Spe- 




















cial Patronage are assigned certain 
occupations and callings, or whose 
intercession may be invoked as a 
protection against certain diseases 


or dangers.” The Canon of the 
Scriptures explains the authenticity 
of the Bible as we have it to-day 
(Dublin: Catholic Truth Society of 
Ireland. 5 cents each). 

From the Australian Catholic 
Truth Society (Melbourne) come 
two booklets for boys, Talks to 
Boys and Further Talks to Boys, 
by Rev. G. Ffrench, S.J., and two 
timely discussions of the relations 
between labor and capital, the En- 
cyclicals Rerum Novarum of Leo 
XIII, and the Quadragesimo Anno 
of Pius XI., the first entitled The 
Condition of Labour, and the sec- 
ond, Labour and Capital (5 cents 
each). Of special interest to chil- 
dren or inquiring non-Catholics, and 
of value to even the adult Catholic, 
is the Small Catechism of the Mass, 
by Paul Bussard. The Liturgy and 
the Layman points out the way to a 
more effective service of God and a 
closer union with Him to be at- 
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tained through the liturgy of the 
Church. In it Dr. K. F. MeMurtrie 
writes of “The Liturgy and the Lay- 
man,” Dom Joseph Kreuter, O.S.B., 
of “Catholic Action and the Lit- 
urgy,” while Dom Virgil Michel, 
O.S.B., treats of “The Liturgy and 
Catholic Woman” (Collegeville, 
Minn.: The Liturgical Press). The 
Catholic Dramatic Movement 
(Briggsville, Wis.) gives in Practi- 
cal Stage Work a list of plays suit- 
able for presentation at entertain- 
ments, commencements, or socials. 
From the Pontificium Institutum 
Orientalium Studiorum in Rome 
comes The Need of Intellectual and 
Practical Interest in the Near East, 
a translation of the message of His 
Holiness, Pius XI., on the need for 
increased assistance for the foreign 
missions. International Concilia- 
tion for the month of September 
gives us a clear, informative study 
of the “Changes in the Legal Struc- 
ture of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations” by Robert A. MacKay 
(New York: 405 West 117th Street. 
5 cents). 
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